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Officials Explain 
Changes Made in 
NBC Organization 

RICHMOND, VA.—Recent changes 
in the organization of the National 
Broiler Council were explained this 
week by council officials. 

The council said that it has 
“streamlined its inside organization 
for the kind of selling action broiler 
leaders feel will be needed in the 
‘Selling Sixties’.” As reported pre- 
viously, the action came at the an- 
nual NBC meeting in Atlanta and 
grew out of a study by the by-laws 
committee. 

As voted by the membership, the 
new by-laws will allow for a direct 
line of policy control by the people 
who put their money into the organ- 
ization. 

“The original NBC structure prob- 
ably was the very best that could 
have been instituted when NBC was 
founded,” said Don Corbett, NBC 
president, “but at least two basic 
changes in the industry itself called 
for new operating procedures. 

“Equal Balance” 

“The first industry change studied 
involved industry integration and the 
lessening importance of whether a 
man was a hatcheryman, a feed man, 
a processor or a producer,” he said. 
“For the most part, in today’s com- 
plex broiler industry, a man is a 
broiler businessman first. Under the 
old NBC system, board members 
were elected on a regional basis 
through state delegates in order to 
keep an equal balance between the 
four industry segments.” 

The new plan allows only those 
who are putting money into NBC 
to vote for directors, it makes no 
provision as to which segment or 
segments of industry a man shall be 

(Turn to NBC, page 112) 


Grain, Concentrate 
Feeding to Dairy 
Cows Sets Record 


WASHINGTON—Feeding of grains 
and concentrates to milk cows rose 
to a record rate level on April 1, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The average U.S. rate of 7.89 Ib. 
per cow on April 1 was the highest 
for any month in the 16 years of 
record, according to USDA. This ex- 
ceeds the quantity fed last April 1 
by 6% and is 21% above the 1949-58 
average for the date. 

Normally, April 1 grain and con- 
centrate feeding is the heaviest just 
before cows go on pastures, USDA 
explains, barely exceeding the Feb. 1 
rate. The current April 1 rate was 
2% above the Feb. 1, 1960, rate of 
7.71 Ib., reflecting largely the unsea- 
sonably cold and wintry conditions 
prevailing through March. 

The average quantity of grain and 
concentrates fed set new highs for 
April 1 in all regions and were the 
highest for any month of record in 
all except the South Atlantic and the 
West, says USDA. Feeding rates 
ranged from highs of 8.7 Ib. per cow 
in the North Atlantic and 8.6 Ib. in 
the East North Central to a low of 

(Turn to DAIRY, page 113) 
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ADDITIVES—"More exhaustive and costly testing will slow down the pace of 
developing new and better medicated feeds," says a research scientist in an article on 


page 18. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE—An Illinois feed man boosts business by counselling custo- 
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Reprints of the table and the notes 
that accompany it may be obtained 
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Northwest Group 
Gets Suggestions 
On Drug Problem 


MINNEAPOLIS — What should 
feed men be doing about problems 
resulting from recent food and drug 
legislation and the government's in- 
terpretation of the law? 

Two of the most important things, 
northwest feed men were advised this 
week, are these: 

1. Inform all congressmen of prob- 
lems for agriculture and the feed in- 
dustry under the Delaney clause of 

(Turn to NORTHWEST, page 112) 


GMI Buys Feed 
Mill in Delaware 

MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has purchased the R. Glen 
Mears & Co., Inc., feed mill at Sea- 
ford, Del., it was announced by E. 
E. Woolley, general manager of the 
feed division of General Mills. 

For the past five years, the mill has 
been operated by Mears as a Gen- 
eral Millis toll plant, producing 
Larro Sure Feed. Constructed in 
1955, it is a modern mill with 
complete bulk facilities. 

“The purchase of the Mears feed 
mill will enable General Mills to 
service the growing volume of Larro 
Sure Feeds consumed on the Del- 
marva peninsula more efficiently and 
effectively,” said Mr. Woolley. 

(Turn to GMI, page 109) 


New Kansas Feed 
Mill in Operation 


KANSAS CITY—The new feed mill 
of the Consumers Cooperative Assn. 
at Muncie, Kansas, has begun opera- 
tions to serve wholesale distributors 
in Missouri and eastern Kansas, CCA 
officials announced this week. 

The mill has been under construc- 

(Turn to KANSAS, page 113) 


Need for Production-Marketing 
Ties in Poultry Industry Cited 


LAS VEGAS, NEV.—"To be in the 
poultry business today, you must be 
a gambler at heart.” A number of 
comments to this effect were made 
by speakers at the Pacific Dairy & 
Poultry Assn. convention, held this 
year in Las Vegas. 

However, the business will be less 
of a gamble if some of the speakers’ 
suggestions on better, more efficient 
marketing as well as production are 
carried out. 

Considerable emphasis was put on 
the need these days for close ties be- 
tween production and marketing of 
broilers and eggs. And in the discus- 
sions of this and other subjects, 
poultry industry experts brought out 
several points of significance to the 
feed-poultry industries. 

Among the comments and predic- 


tions on industry developments were 
these: 

@ Because of the high cost of in- 
spection service and losses from re- 
jections, some broiler processors are 
considering moving plants close to 
big consuming centers, trucking live 
birds acréss state lines for process- 
ing to avoid inspection cost. Would 
this result in some production shifts 
also? 

@ Broiler processors are scrambling 
to tie constant supplies to their 
plants— this has included building 
company-owned farms. 

@ Bank credit for the broiler indus- 
try is still alive and showing vitality 
again. 

@To maintain broiler “factories,” 

(Turn to NEED, page 113) 


Cattle on Feed 
Increased 8%, 


USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON—Cattle and calves 
on feed for market in 26 major feed- 
ing states April 1 totaled 6,663 000 
head, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture said April 15. These same 
26 states had 7,206,000 head on feed 
Jan. 1, 1960, and 5,001,000 head on 
feed Oct. 1, 1959. 


FEEDING UP 8% IN 21 STATES 
—In the 21 states for which compara- 
ble 1959 data are available, a total 
of 6,401,000 head of cattle and calves 
were on feed April 1, compared to 
5,939,000 head a year earlier—an 8% 
increase. Larger numbers on feed 
April 1 were shown for 15 states, 
two states were unchanged and four 
states were down from April 1, 1959. 
The number on feed declined 7% 
from Jan. 1 to April 1 this year, com- 
pared to a 6% decline during the 
same period in 1959. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 6% 
HIGHER—The number of cattle and 
calves on feed in the north cen- 
tral states April 1, 1960, at 4,852,000 
head, was up 6% from the 4,596,000 
head on feed a year earlier. Iowa, 
the leading state, was up 11%, but 
Nebraska, the second leading state, 
was down 1%. 


WESTERN STATES INCREASE 
17%—Cattle on feed April 1, 1960, 
in six western states for which com- 
parable data are available—Montana, 
Idaho, Colorado, Arizona, Utah and 
California — totaled 1,263,000 head 
compared to 1,075,000 head April 1, 
1959—a gain of 17%. California, the 
leading state in the West, was up 
34% and Colorado, the second rank- 

(Turn to CATTLE, page 113) 


New Iowa ‘Cowtel’ 
Ran as Management 


Service for Herds 


MONTROSE, IOWA—The 300 
dairy cows managed for “outside” 
owners by Modern Dairy Farms, Inc., 
Montrose, eat up some 25 tons of 
commercial feed a month, but Her- 
bert L. Freel, president of the firm 
and manager of its “cowtel,” isn’t 
in the feed business. He runs his 
new type of cow pool operation as a 
management service only. 

Mr. Freel feeds, houses and milks 
the cows turned over to him for care, 
but the money he makes comes from 
a fixed fee of $12.50 per cow per 
month which covers expenses for la- 
bor, use of buildings and facilities, 
electricity, repairs, supplies, depre- 
ciation, interest and taxes. 

Mr. Freel told Feedstuffs that when 
a herd owner contracts with the 
“cowtel” to take care of his cows, 
he agrees to pay actual costs of feed, 
bedding, breeding, herd improvement 
testing, veterinary services and haul- 
ing milk to St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Freel said he does not make 
a profit on the pelleted, bulk dairy 
grain ration which he buys to feed 
the cows he manages. “I charge the 
herd owner the same price the feed 

(Turn to ‘COWTEL’, page 109) 
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Top of the Hopper 


WHAT THE MIDWEST EGG INDUSTRY needs are “production pods,” 
a term used to describe facilities for concentrated production in a given area, 
says Don Turnbull, executive secretary of the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation. The Midwest's big problem right now is the expense of rapid 
procurement, he believes, and hatcherymen or feed interests and assemblers 
who can develop such “pods”, obtaining at the same time reasonable assur- 
ance of market outlets, will do fine—‘“well enough to more than hold their 
own until the industry makes its next major shift, whatever that may be.” 


v v 


FEED COMPANIES SOMETIMES are criticized for their role in pro- 
moting egg programs and, therefore, increased egg production. Some of the 
criticism, particularly where there has not been adequate marketing for the 
new production, can be justified. However, o‘hers point out that production 
and marketing help, direct or indirect, provided by feed companies has been 
of importance in maintaining the egg business among many farmers. It is 
reasoned that if such help were not provided, the large owner-integrated 
operators which do everything for themselves might take over to a large 
extent and leave no place for the smaller or medium-sized producer. Some of 
these farmers can do an efficient job but may need advice and assistance in 
both marketing and production in order to compete. Some of the help pro- 
vided by feed men can readily be defended against the attacks of some critics. 


v 


DIRECT CONTACTS with congressmen to explain current problems un- 
er the Delaney clause of the food additives amendment can be very helpful. 
An example of the value of these contacts was mentioned recently by an in- 
dustry man who is very close to the problems resulting from the FDA inter- 
pretation of the “cancer” clause. While in Washington, he made it a point 
to visit the office of every lawmaker from his state. He talked with either 
the congressmen or their administrative assistants. Without exception, he 
said, he found a sympathetic and more understanding view after the facts 
of the situation were pointed out. If this approach could be carried out in the 
congressional delegations of more states, it is obvious that agriculture and 
industry woyld have a much better chance of getting legislative changes 
which are ne@essary for continued progress in feeds and feeding. 


v v 


MAIL ORDER SALE of meat is being tried out by Montgomery Ward 
& Co. and Wilson & Co. A new idea and admittedly a gamble, the operation 
is built around sale of premium quality meats of the type prepared for hotels 
and restaurants and which are not for sale in the neighborhood supermarkets. 
The food will be packed in dry ice and shipped by railway express. The gamble 
involved is not only whether or not the idea will appeal to customers, but 
also in pricing the meat for approximately a year forward in the catalog 
listing. 

This operation will be closely watched by food distributors as a possible 
forerunner to other types of specialized meat sales. Fancy ham and smoked 
turkey could well get some new competition from red meats for gift and 
special occasion sales, and with all the home freezers around some additional 
opportunities for imaginative marketing could open up in this field. 


v 


AN ORGANIZED EFFORT to help the feed industry tell its story of 
service to agriculture and to food consumers is the aim of a new Midwest 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 109) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


The slight dip in formula feed business seen this week could be considered 
“the calm before the storm.” The “calm” may be the result of feed buyers 
assuming a hand-to-mouth policy because of an unsettled market. Because 
inventories seem to be declining rapidly, a new “storm” in business may be 
ahead. Feed business has slacked off a bit, but feeding ratios are good; pigs, 
chicks and poults are getting bigger from day to day and, if the weather is 
good to them, farmers will get their spring plantings out of the way so they 
can devote more attention to their feeding responsibilities. The index of 
wholesale feedstuff prices was 81.6 this week—slightly below 82.4 a week 
earlier and well below 88.1 a year ago. The feed-grain index, on the other 
hand, advanced from 67.8 last week to 68.7 this week. It was 70.2 the com- 
parable week last year. This week’s corn-hog ratio of 13.5 was just .2 under 


last week’s and 


still making a good showing compared with the ratio of 12.7 


a year ago. (Feed markets in detail on pages 110-112.) 


Northwest 


The Northwest's formula feed busi- 
ness was shrouded in an opaque 
cloak of mystery this week. The dif- 
ferences in reports of how sales were 
going would give most anyone the 
idea they have gone off in several di- 
rections, namely down, steady and 
up. Even more mystifying than the 
varied directions taken by the feed 
business in this region were the rea- 
sons behind the spotty situation. 

It was learned that at least one 
firm was “very happy” about its 
growing feed business. A representa- 
tive of this company said he expect- 
ed April of this year to be a better 
month than the same month last 
year. “We've got more business than 
we can take care of. Volume is up 
substantially on all feeds,” he said. 

Although some firms were plan- 
ning to give their mills a Good Fri- 
day holiday, by way of a complete 
shutdown for the day, a short day 
or a trimmed crew, the “happy” firm 
was set to pay its mill men double 
time to work Good Friday and to 
run Saturday (April 16) too. And 
there was a possibility that some 
production would be carried on 
Easter Sunday to keep up with de- 
mand. 

Then there was the feed man who 
said his company’s business this week 
was about like it was the week be- 
fore. The week started out ahead of 
the previous week, but later volume 
dragged along. 

“This ‘thing’ shouldn’t be happen- 
ing at this time,” said another in- 
dustry representative who said his 
company wasn’t shipping out as many 
carloads of feed this week as it did 
last week. He said closing mills down 
Good Friday wouldn’t put his firm 
behind in filling orders. 

While reports indicate that it 
would be hard to draw any general 
conclusions, it seemed that cattle 
feeds were the best sellers for some 
distributors. Poultry feeds were not 
accounting for their usual volume 
but turkey flocks were growing and 
were consuming a greater tonnage. 

Some observers said feed dealers 
were of the opinion that business will 
suffer some because of the late sea- 
son. When weather permits plant- 
ing, they say farmers will be in a 
hurry to get the job done and they 
may neglect their feeding programs. 

But others said this possibility 
shouldn’t be in the picture yet be- 
cause farmers in most areas still 
can’t get into their fields because of 
recent rains. 

Heavy feeding of wet corn still 
was considered as a factor which may 
be holding formula feed business be- 
low where it should be on a general 
basis. Also, because bills are hard to 
collect and accounts receivable are 
fairly generous in number, it could 
be that dealers are being a bit skit- 
tish about extending credit which 


would, of course, tend to pull the 
wheels out from under some sales. 

The ingredient market indicates 
that feed business this week is not 
maintaining the climb it had set in 
motion. Most manufacturers expect 
to lower their feed prices an average 
of 50¢@$1 because of a general de- 
cline in ingredient prices. 


Southwest 


There was further slackening in 
the pace of formula feed business 
this week and while some trade 
sources were optimistic about spring 
business there was no indication that 
the improvement was imminent. Some 
mills reported having orders on hand 
covering the first 3 or 4 days of next 
week but most reports indicated a 
more current situation. 

The advance in hog prices has been 
a stimulus to that line with pig start- 
er and hog supplements providing 
good volume. Broiler feeds are mov- 
ing well as are turkey rations and 
mixers heavily engaged in these lines 
are running well. Some trade sources 
reported a good seasonal pickup in 
laying rations. 

Major ingredient prices were sub- 
stantially lower for the week, with 
wide losses in millfeeds and vegetable 
proteins. Price lists of formula feeds 
will be lower reflecting these drops. 


Northeast 


A further dip in formula feed de- 
mand sent manufacturers’ running 
time down a little more. The contin- 
ued decline was attributed to a build- 
up of supplies in March by consum- 
ers. The March push so far has re- 
sulted in a quiet April. 

End products remained stable, with 
eggs fully steady and broilers at 
about the preceding week's levels. 

Complete feeds continued to garner 
a bigger share of the dairy turnover. 
And increasing amounts of turkey 
and chick starter and growing feeds 
were moved. Egg mashes held just 
about steady. 

The ingredient market moved side- 
ways during the week, and there 
wasn’t much feature to the trading. 


Southeast 


Broiler feed business continues to 
be reported as being very good, with 
most mills’ running time above nor- 
mal. 

Georgia broiler prices continue to 
hold at the 17%@18¢ levels, f.o.b. 
the farms, with a fair profit being 
realized and many believe that this 
situation will continue to exist for 
the next few weeks. 

With warm weather and good pas- 
tures, cattle feed business is be- 
ginning to show signs of being on 
the slow side. 

Less demand for soybean meal in 
the Mississippi Valley has caused 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 115) 
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Strap Hommer. Heot 
treated, not hardfaced. 


Strap Hammer with 
hardfoced ends. 


Strap Hommer with 


hardfaced ends and edges. 


Serrated Edge Hordface 


Hammer with hardfaced ends 


fo. 


Serrated Hammer 


with hardfaced ends and edges. 
50% more Tungsten-carbide. 


Single Notched Double 
End Hommer hardened, 
not hardfoced. 


Single Notched 
Double End Hammer 
with hardfacing. 


Notched Hammer 
hardened, not hardfaced. 


Notched Hammer 
with hardfaced ends. 


Capped Hommer hos 
corners hardfaced. 
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Increase grinding production 
with the PACAL HAMMER 
designed for you 


Pacal’s various types and styles of hammers are designed to 
give you more hours of quality grinding and save replacement 
costs. Whether plain, hardfaced, notched or serrated, there’s 
always a Pacal Hammer that’s right for your job. 


Your grinding costs will be cut too. Pacal Hammers sharpen 


as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner and last longer than 
ordinary hammers. _ 


Pacal offers an exclusive cluster design. Every hammer 
grinds with the force of the entire cluster and the single unit 
saves down time in changing corners. 


NEW... Ask for Pacal’s Super Strength, Abrasion Resistant 
BORALLOY-350 steel for severe production appli- 
cations. Call or write the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street « Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


| 
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Clustered Hommers 
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Oilseed Meal Exports 
And Stocks Increased 


WASHINGTON—Total production 
of five major oilseed meals during 
October-February was 5,805,800 tons, 
5% above a year earlier, but more 
of the production has gone into in- 
creased exports and stccks, the US. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 


Domestic consumption of these 
meals—nearly 5.2 million tons—dur- 
ing the five-month period was about 
5% less than in the same 1958-59 pe- 
riod. Exports in October-January to- 
taled 481,000 tons, more than twice 
the quantity exported during the 
same period of 1958-59. Stocks on 
March 1 of 302,800 tons were 104,- 
100 above those of March 1, 1959. 


Oilseed meal imports have been 
small this year, totaling only 16,600 
tons during October-January, less 
than a fourth of total tonnage im- 
ported a year earlier. 


Soybean meal production during 
October - February amounted to 
3,944,000 tons, 3% less than the 
4,046,900 tons produced in the same 
months of 1958-59. Production of cot- 
tonseed meal totaled 1,601,000 tons 
during October-February, up by 21% 
from the same period of 1958-59. Do- 
mestic use of linseed meal was only 
about half as great as a year earlier, 
reflecting slightly smaller production 
and heavy exports. 


Delmarva Seeks 
New Waterway 


SALISBURY, MD.—Freight move- 
ment to and from the Eastern Shore 
would “soar to new heights” if the 
Wicomico River were excavated to 
a 24-ft. depth, businessmen of this 
area have testified here. 


In a presentation before Col. Stan- 
ley T. B. Johnson, district engineer 
of the Corps of Army Engineers, the 
Eastern Shore executives claimed 
the community would benefit directly 
by $3,578,000 annually if the channel 
were provided right now. More bene- 
fits would accrue over a period of 
years, they added. 

The Eastern Shore area is one of 
the largest poultry-producing regions 
in the world. 

James E. Davis, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., as- 
serted that it was vital to that in- 
dustry to be able to reduce costs on 
the million tons of grain and feed 
products brought in to feed poultry 
each year. 

“The Eastern Shore is at a great 
disadvantage now,” he said be- 
cause of the over-all freight cost ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the rapidly 
growing poultry industry in North 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. In 
that area, the industry rose 113% 
from 1954 to 1958, compared to a 
41% rise in the Delmarva Peninsula. 


“We are unable to keep pace with 
the Southeast because of the lower 
cost of raw materials,” Mr. Davis 
said. 

His organization, representing 6,000 
growers, 34 hatcherymen, 22 feed 
manufacturers and 17 poultry proc- 
essors, produces 600 million pounds 
of dressed poultry, valued at $200 
million annually. 

Mr. Davis declared that the south- 
ern states have benefited from the 
inland waterway development of the 
Mississippi River and TVA projects 
particularly, and that the Eastern 
Shore must be able to meet that com- 
petition. 

Following a study of the testimony 
and an investigation, the district en- 
gineer will make his recommendation 
to the board of engineers in Wash- 
ington, which decides whether the 
projects should be suggested to Con- 
gress for approval. 


SCHOLARSHIPS — Ogden Confer 
(right), Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., who is chairman of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. scholarship committee, is pre- 
senting an $1,800 check to Dr. A. A. 
Dowell, assistant dean of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota College of Agri- 
culture. The funds, provided by the 
association, will make possible six 
$300 scholarships at the university in 
1960-61. 


Northwest Association 
Renews Scholarships 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. this week 
renewed the scholarships which it 
sponsors in the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Minnesota 
in St. Paul. 

A check for $1,800 to provide six 
$300 scholarships for the 1960-61 
school year was presented to the uni- 
versity at a regular meeting of the 
association April 11 in Minneapolis. 
Ogden Confer, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., chairman of the 
scholarship committee, made the pres- 
entation to Dr. A. A. Dowell, director 
of resident instruction and assistant 
dean of the College of Agriculture. 

The scholarships will be awarded to 
deserving students in animal, dairy 
and poultry husbandry. 

The Northwest association has 
given the university in recent years 
a total of more than $28,000, Mr. 
Confer pointed out. The grants for- 
merly went for research fellowships, 
and in more recent years scholarships 
have been provided. In addition to 
the College of Agriculture scholar- 
ships, the association annually pro- 
vides the Harvey E. Yantis memorial 
scholarship in agricultural journalism 
for a university student. This also 
is a $300 scholarship. 

The association is considered 
unique among local feed groups in 
providing scholarship aid of this type. 

After Dean Dowell accepted the 
$1,800 check, Dr. Keith McFarland of 
the university staff introduced the 
current scholarship students and 
theix advisors, who were guests at 
the meeting. 


Pay Way Feed Mills 
Names Sales Manager 


KANSAS CITY — Dean Warnstaff 
has been promoted to sales manager 
of Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., ac- 
cording to Max 
Straube, president 
of the midwestern 
firm. 

Until 1952, Mr. 
Warnstaff was a 
Pay Way dealer. 
™ At that time, he 
became a territory 
manager for the 
feed firm. Mr. 
Warnstaff was 
promoted to as- 
sistant sales man- 
ager in 1956 and spent much of his 
time working on special projects with 
the late Oscar Straube. 

Mr. Warnstaff’s promotion to the 
position of sales manager comes just 
eight years to the month after join- 
ing Pay Way as a territory manager. 


Dean Warnstaff 


FDA Grants Some 
Chemicals Extensions 


DES MOINES — The Food and 
Drug Administration has granted 
one-year time extensions under the 
food additive amendment to a num- 
ber of chemicals used for animals, it 
was pointed out in a bulletin issued 
by the Animal Health Institute. 

These items have until March 6, 
1961 to either obtain a food additive 
order or be exempted from the food 
additive law as “generally recognized 
as safe.” 

Chemicals given extensions so far 
are: 

Fat (animal and vegetable) hy- 
drolyzed (free of toxic impurities) — 
up to 12.5%. In feed for livestock 
and poultry. 

Sodium Nitrite—up to 20 p.p.m. In 
canned pet animal food, containing 
fish and/or meat. 

Ultramarine Blue—up to .50%. In 
salt for animal feeds. 

Mineral oil (including petrolatum) 
— up to 600 p.p.m. in total ration. As 
a lubricant or dust-control agent in 
bulk animal feed, including salt 
blocks for animal use. 

Copper Pyrophosphate—up to 
.005% of copper in total daily ration. 
In mineral mixtures used in concen- 
trated animal feeds. 

3,5-Diiodosalicylic acid—up to 300 
p.p.m. In salt blocks for animal ‘use. 

Ethyl Cellulose—up to 35% by 
weight. In dry vitamin preparations 
for animal feed: 


Slow Demand Dulls 
Ingredient Market 


Because some of the pep was 
drained out of the growing demand 
for formula feeds by a variety of 
nebulous factors the ingredient mar- 
ket dipped this week. Few items 
gained strength. 

Soybean oil meal and millfeeds 
shared a downward turn in demand. 

As was the case for most other in- 
gredients, there didn’t seem to be any 
real aggressive selling pressure on 
soybean meal. Action in meal futures 
at major markets showed anything 
but an aggressive demand for either 
the nearby or more distant positions. 
Prices fell an average of $1.25 ton 
at main distributing points during the 
week ended April 13. 

Wheat millfeeds turned lower in 
price. In general, buyers limited or- 
ders to immediate or nearby needs 
and there appeared to be enough to 
go around. Offerings were not heavy 
but they were more than ample for 
the short demand. 


Alfalfa Processors 
Set Spring Meeting 


FINDLAY, OHIO — The Alfalfa 
Processors Assn. will hold its annual 
spring meeting April 29 at the Elks 
Club in Findlay. 

Cocktail hour will commence at 
5:30 p.m. with dinner following. 

Featured at this meeting will be a 
report from each member of esti- 
mated dehy production from his plant 
for 1960 producing season. 

Last year, some members esti- 
mated a 50% reduction over preced- 
ing year due to winter kill of alfalfa 
meadows, and, in most cases, the pre- 
dictions were accurate. However, out- 
look for the coming season is more 
optimistic. 

Feed men and others related to the 
dehydrating industry are invited to 
attend this meeting and should write 
J. B. Cousino, secretary, P.O. Box 
848, Erie, Mich., for reservations. 


Alfalfa Firm Moves 


KANSAS CITY — Midwest Alfalfa 


‘Blenders, Inc., moved into new offices 


April 15. The new address is 7501 
Mission Road, Prairie Village 15, 
Kansas. The phone number remains 
the same, Mitchell 9-0386. 


Keynote Talk Set 
For AFMA Meeting 


CHICAGO — Keynote speaker at 
the 52nd annual convention of Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. will 
be Earl Nightin- 
gale, author and 
speaker on per- 
sonal motivation 
and achievement. 

So stated W. E. 
Glennon, AFMA 
president, in an- 
nouncing final 

. plans for the feed 
industry’s national 
meeting at the 

Conrad Hilton 

Earl Nightingale Chicago, 
May 9-11. Mr. Nightingale will ap- 
pear on the AFMA convention’s first 
morning speaking session, May 10. 
His talk is titled, “Management's 
Strangest Secret.” 

According to Mr. Glennon, Mr. 
Nightingale’s life is somewhat unique 
in the annals of American business- 
men. At an early age, he decided to 
discover why people succeed or fail, 
and made up his mind to retire at the 
age of 35. Chicago newspapers carried 
the news that he had accomplished 
this in March, 1956. 

Mr. Nightingale, one of the few 
Marine survivors of Pearl Harbor 
from the battleship Arizona, started 
without capital in 1946. In 10 years, 
he had founded and headed four cor- 
porations, maintained ten radio pro- 
grams and five TV programs a week, 
while starring in the Mutual radio 
network show, Sky King. He recorded 
his story of “The Strangest Secret” 
which sold tens of thousands of 
copies to major companies, business 
and sales people. Now financially in- 
dependent, Mr. Nightingale travels 
and speaks to business, educational 
and civic organizations. 


New Dog Food Firm 


Started in Missouri 


ROLLA, MO.—Establishment of a 
new dog food manufacturing firm 
has been announced by Murray Ren- 
ick, president of Rolla Feed Mills, 
Inc. 


The firm has been incorporated as 
the Bow Wow Co. to manufacture 
“Tasty Dog Food,” trademarked for 
distribution in Missouri and adjoin- 
ing states. 

C. A. Blinne, a co-stockholder, has 
provided a building to house the 
plant, with 5,000 sq. ft. of room. 


production capacity of 15-25 tons of 
dog food per day. 

The dog food is made from cooked 
cereals, meat meal, fish meal, added 
minerals and vitamins and poultry 
fat. The ingredients will be blended 
together and packaged in 25 and 50- 
Ib. bags. 

Mr. Renick says the 25-lb. bags 
will retail for $2.25 and the 50-Ib. 
bags for $4.25. 

He adds that a number of distrib- 
utors have been set up over the Mis- 
souri area and the firm may expand 
into adjoining states if production 
facilities allow. 

“Tasty” is now available at the 
Rolla Feed Mill and in a number of 
area grocery and feed stores, and 
“distribution will spread fast, especi- 
ally with the new plant in operation,” 
says Mr. Renick. 


Fish Meal Output Off 


WASHINGTON—The 2,433 tons of 
fish meal and scrap manufactured in 
the U.S. during January of this year 
was 21% less than the total produced 
in the same month last year. The 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries re- 
ports that tuna and mackerel meal 
comprised 75% of the January meal 
production. ~ 
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help you blueprint bulk, 
grind-mixing set-up 


For several years, Ful-O-Pep’s engineering staff has studied problems 
of modern feed handling .. . they've helped many, many dealers plan and 
install efficient bulk and grind-mixing equipment. 


As a Ful-O-Pep Dealer, you can call on this specialized experience to help 
you design a set-up that fits your particular layout... that keeps your 
investment low and saves you money. If you have an old set-up that’s 
inefficient, perhaps our engineers can help you re-design your installation 
to make your operation more profitable. 


Get the benefit of Ful-O-Pep's leadership in modern bulk and 
grind-mixing with its 5-Point Profit-Program: 1. Unsurpassed experience 
and kr.ow-how in bulk handling and grind-mixing. %. Experienced 
engineering help in planning efficient, low-cost installations. 3. Help in 
arranging financing. 4. Personal sales help from trained sales and 
servicemen. 5. Complete line of research-built, farm-proved concentrates 
that build satisfaction and repeat sales. 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Line up with the leader .. . keep 
in the forefront of the trend to bulk and grind-mixing with Ful-O-Pep. 
See your Ful-O-Pep Representative. Or write J. C. Huckabee, Feed 
Sales Manager, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Feed Man Has Opportunity to Help 
Farmer With His Wet Corn Problem 


A midwestern feed dealer drives 
into a regular customer’s farmyard, 
exchanges salutations, steps out of 
his truck and strikes up a conversa- 
tion about the weather. The farmer 
doesn’t smile and he’s reluctant to 
talk about anything. 

The discouraged farmer hasn't 
been interested in buying much for- 
mula feed because he’s been having 
his problems. 

When this particular feed dealer 
talked with this same customer a 
month or so ago they started their 
chat with the weather, but eventual- 
ly, after the feed man did a bit of 
conversational probing, the talk got 
around to hog prices and wet corn. 

Now, as the feed man and the 
farmer talked, in a time of better 
hog prices, the hog market topic took 
a back seat to “What the heck am I 
going to do with all this wet corn?” 

Because a farmer’s problem is more 
often than not a feed man’s problem, 
the dealer had accepted the chal- 
lenge of helping his customer do 
something about his corn and he 
hoped that some of the ideas he had 
gathered from various sources would 
do the farmer some good before it 
was too late. 

Wet corn has been a problem this 
winter and spring over large areas of 
the Corn Belt. And the feed man 
used here as an example, like hun- 
dreds of other dealers and manufac- 
turers in several Corn Belt states, has 
been put on the spot. Many of his 
customers have had to feed out their 
bumper crops of corn as fast as pos- 
sible because the grain has been too 
wet to crib safely on the farm or to 
séal under government support. 


A Bear in the Market 

The midwestern farmer's moisture- 
laden corn—much of it ineligible for 
price support—-is having a bearish 
effect on feed prices generally. And 
the Corn Belt farmer seems to have 
been shying away from his feed man. 
There have been some reports to the 
effect that he hasn’t been interested 
in buying as much manufactured feed 
as he had in this season of years past. 
And he’s been shoveling more corn 
out to the hogs instead of having the 
bulk of it included in a custom mix. 

In addition’ to cutting into the 
use of other grains and formula 
feeds, wet corn, selling for feed at 
discount prices, is an additional force 
behind the lowering of grain sorghum 
prices 15% and barley prices down 
7% at mid-March compared with a 
year earlier, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

The wet corn situation is a con- 
sequence of excessive rains last fall 
and heavy snow and high humidity 
continuing through the winter, espe- 
cially in Iowa, Minnesota and Ne- 


braska. Corn in the crib didn’t dry 
much, and in some areas corn was 
reported to have increased in mois- 
ture as the winter wore on. 

USDA says corn prices and, to 
some extent, prices of other feed 
grains, will be influenced by the ex- 
tent to which this corn dries during 
the next few months and the time re- 
quired to dispose of it. 

Better Weather 

The wet-corn states recently have 
had the best drying weather of the 
season. The drying winds and sun- 
shine have helped the high moisture 
corn situation some, but still lower 
moisture content is going to be need- 
ed before a lot of 1959 corn can be 
sealed. Corn stored in temporary 
cribs outside has been reported to be 
in poor condition. Much of this corn 
will have to be fed to livestock or 
dried for storage before hot weather 
so that it can be saved from spoilage. 

Corn stored outside has been the 
wettest. But even much of the 1959 
corn stored in good cribs hasn’t dried 
as it normally does during cold, windy 
weather because of dampness. For a 
time in some areas of the Corn Belt 
the only support loans granted were 
on corn that had been dried artifi- 
cially. 

A factor which has increased the 
magnitude of the problem is that 
more favorable livestock prices early 
this year would have encouraged 
more corn feeding before the late 
push. 

The feed dealer told his customer 

(Turn to WET CORN, page 114) 


Kansas City Club’s 


Spring Dance Set 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold its annual spring 
dinner dance April 30 at the Home- 
stead Country Club. 

Cocktails will be served starting 
at 6:30 p.m., followed by steak din- 
ner at 7:30. Dancing from 9 until 
midnight will be to the music of the 
Nick Smith orchestra. The ladies will 
receive corsages. 

Reservation checks, at $12 couple, 
may be sent to James R. Ryan, In- 
ternational Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City 16. 


Honeymead ‘ Officer 


MANKATO, MINN.—C. T. Mullan, 
who has been with Honeymead 
Products Co. here in meal sales since 
1954, was elected vice president in 
charge of meal sales at a recent semi- 
annual meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. 

Honeymead’s meal production ca- 
pacity exceeds 450,000 tons annually. 


Farm-Stored Feed Grains Up 7% 


WASHINGTON — The April 1 ton- 
nage of feed grains stored on farms 
was 7% above last year and nearly a 
third above average, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported this 
week, 

Corn stocks, following the record 
1959 crop, rose to a new high of 2.1 
billion bushels, 15% above the former 
high for April 1 set last year. Dis- 
appearance during the first quarter 
also set a new record. 


Late winter weather was unusual- 
ly severe and farmers in the north 
central states were maintaining 
heavy feeding rates to dispose of wet 
corn before warm weather brings 
heavy spoilage. 

Sorghum stocks were about 9% 
above a year earlier, a record volume 
for the date. Oats and barley stocks 
were each about a fourth below 
April 1 last year. 


—Average |949-58— —— 1959 

Crop ° 1,000 bu. %* 1,000 bu. %* 1,000 bu. 
Corn for grain 50.6 1,486,630 52.8 1,817,907 52.3 2,087,966 
Wheel 20.4 219,301 19.4 283,423 18.3 206,161 
38.1 498,499 41.3 584,877 39.7 426,526 
30.2 97,001 32.4 153,825 28. 0,685 
23.8 5,568 29.7 9,569 23.4 5,040 
Flaxseed 25.4 9,900 34.3 13,215 24.8 5,628 
Soybeans 21.4 71,013 21.7 125,815 26.6 143,003 
ee oe 16.4 100,332 18.8 109,037 


Sorghum grain 


*Per cent of previous year's crop. **Not available prior to 1957. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE—This is the program committee for the second 
annual Sales Executives Conference to be held Sept. 21-22 at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago. Left to right, standing, W. E. Glennon, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. president, Chicago, and Erwin ©. Wascher, Honeggers’ 
& Co., Fairbury, Ill. Seated, Clarence Bell, The Pillsbury Co., Clinton, Iowa; 
Darrell Runke, Supersweet Feeds, Minneapolis; Quentin J. Marsh, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., and Ted L. Mitchell, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


Decatur, Til. 


AFMA Schedules 
Sales Conference 


CHICAGO—The second annual 
Sales Executives Conference for feed 
manufacturers will be held Sept. 21- 
22 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
said Darrell Runke, chairman of the 
conference program committee, fol- 
lowing a meeting of his group in Chi- 
cago. The conference is sponsored by 
the Sales Executives Council of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The day and a half meeting will 
include panels and featured speakers 
on many subjects of interest to those 
in charge of sales for feed manufac- 
turers, Mr. Runke said. Attendance 
at the conference will be limited to 
representatives of AFMA active 
member companies, but there will be 
no restriction on the numbers who 
may register per company. Editors 
of the feed trade press will also be 
invited to attend. 

Details of the program will be an- 
nounced shortly after a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Sales 
Executives Council during the AFMA 
convention. 

The conference program committee 
includes: Darrell Runke, Supersweet 
Feeds, division of International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Ted L. Mitchell, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, II1.; 
Erwin C. Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, Ill.; Clarence Bell, The 
Pillsbury Co., Clinton, Iowa, and 
Quentin J. Marsh, Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn. 


University 


To Report at Seminar 


ST. PAUL—Reports of results of 
recent research conducted at the 
University of Minnesota’s Institute 
of Agriculture will be presented by 
members of the university staff at 
the April 19 meeting of the Twin 
City Nutrition Seminar. 

Dr. Paul Waibel and Dr. David 
Snetsinger will report on poultry nu- 
trition; Dr. Jesse Williams and Dr. 
John Donker will discuss dairy cat- 
tle nutrition and Dr. Robert Jordan’s 
topic will be sheep nutrition. 

Don Swanson, seminar secretary, 
announced that the session will get 
underway at 7:30 p.m. in Peters Hall 
on the St. Paul campus. Ron John- 
son is program chairman. 


ADDING STORAGE 

OSKALOOSA, IOWA—J. H. Wake 
Co. here has purchased the C. B. & Q. 
passenger station here from the pres- 
ent owners, the M. & St. L. The 
building will be razed to provide 
space for flat grain storage. The 
Wake Co. also has installed a new 
50,000-lb. weighing device at the 
north entrance of their main build- 
ing, for weighing grain and bulk 
feeds. 


Broiler Trade Credit 
Trends Told in Report 


ATLANTA—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta is developing a sta- 
tistical series of monthly reports cov- 
ering trade credit for broiler produc- 
tion, according to Arthur H. Kantner, 
agricultural economist with the 
bank’s research department. 

He reports that the experimental 
project already is receiving regular 
credit information from many major 
feed manufacturers supplying the 
broiler industry in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Kantner said the Atlanta bank 
is looking for additional reporters of 
information for its trade credit series. 

“Some major feed manufacturers 
who supply broiler feed in our region 
are prospects for us,” he said, “but 
it isn’t always easy for them to se- 
lect data on broiler trade credit from 
the data in their general trade ac- 
counts. To do this the manufacturers 
would incur additional costs .. . if 
the returns do not seem to them to 
justify the costs, they are reluctant 

(Turn to BROILER CREDIT, page 114) 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Ease Up at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures eased on the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade during the past 
week. 

This followed gains made previous- 
ly on buying for nearby and forward 
positions in soybean oil meal. Most 
feed mixers had covered nearby an- 
ticipated needs. 

There was some profit-taking in 
soybean oil meal following the rise, 
and this brought particular pressure 
on nearby contracts. 

A pit observer said the only bear- 
ish factor was that processors who 
had reduced their crush or shut down 
were now reported fully operating. 
This put a good supply of soybean 
oil meal on the immediate market. 

Cottonseed oil meal was very quiet, 
resulting from warm weather. For- 
ward trade buying came almost to 
a halt. Purchases were only for im- 
mediate needs and prices continued 
under pressure. 

Mixed feed business was reported 
to be steady, with some expectation 
of a better tone in May, especially 
from the broiler industry. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed April 12 unchanged to 25¢ 
ton lower than on April 5, unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal unchanged to 
$1.20 lower, and bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal unchanged to $1.25 ae 
er. { 

Trading volume for the period to- 
taled 8,900 tons of unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal and 200 tons of bulk 
solvent cottonseed oi] meal. 
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D, Sykes 


Dealers Told How 


To Buck ‘Direct 
Selling’ Trend 


DENVER, COLO.—A vice presi- 
dent of a large national feed manu- 
facturing firm which has built its 
business on a dealer system founda- 
tion said here at the Colorado Grain, 
Milling & Feed Dealers convention 
(March 27-29) that local, independent 
feed retailers must be “bigger than 
their biggest customer” if they are 
to compete successfully with the 
trend toward feed manufacturers 


/Selling directly to feeders. 


J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, remarked, “The answer to 
the direct selling trend in the feed 
business is the independent feed mer- 
chant who is as alert to progress as 

(Turn to DEALERS, page 109) 


USDA Reports on 
Feed Distribution, 
Milling Cost Study 


WASHINGTON — Costs were 
slightly lower for independent retail- 
er-manufacturers than for three 
other systems of manufacturing and 
distributing mixed feeds, according 
to a report issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

However, costs are less affected by 
the type of organization than by spe- 
cific factors influencing the cost of 
ingredients, plant production and the 
costs of sales, advertising and re- 
search, the report notes. 

Other systems studied were the 
premix operation with mixing done 
by dealers, concentrate operation 
with grain added by dealers and cen- 
tralized complete-feed operation 
through dealers without mixing fa- 
cilities. 

This study of the relative efficiency 
of alternative methods of organiza- 
tion and operation in the feed milling 
and distribution industry was con- 
ducted by Iowa State University un- 
der contract with the Agricultural 
Marketing Service as part of USDA's 
broad program of research to reduce 
marketing costs of farm products. 

Detailed quantity and cost data 
were obtained from three plants of 
each of the four types of manufac- 
turers and from 20 retailers. To fa- 
cilitate comparison researchers also 
estimated costs under each of the 
four systems for making and distrib- 
uting 40,000 tons of a hypothetical 
laying mash. 

Single copies of “Costs of Procur- 
ing, Manufacturing and Distributing 
Mixed Feeds in the Midwest—Case 
Study of Four Types of Organiza- 
tion,” Marketing Research Report 
388, may be obtained from the Of- 
fice of Information, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Fewer Layers, Lower Lay Rate 
Create Better Market for Eggs 


WASHINGTON—The April crop 
production report distributed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture pre- 
sents some data which illustrates 
reasons why flock owners have been 
getting better prices for their eggs. 

In the first place, there were 4% 
fewer layers April 1 of this year than 
there were a year earlier. The April 
1 layer count of 298,309,000 was the 
lowest number for the date since 
1938. 

Another reason: The April 1 rate 
of lay did not show its usual increase 
from March 1 because of the residual 
effect of the earlier cold weather. The 
rate of lay was down in all regions. 
The average rate of lay per 100 lay- 
ers April 1 was 60.2 eggs, compared 
with 63.3 eggs on the same date in 
1959. 

Put fewer layers together with a 
cut in the rate of lay and you, nat- 
urally, come up with fewer eggs. And 
that, of course, means a better egg 
price, if consumption is anywhere 
near stable. 

Producers received an average of 
32.3¢ doz. for eggs in mid-March, 
compared with 28.9¢ doz. a month 


earlier, and 34.1¢ doz. in March, 1959. 
Prices in the nation’s egg markets 
advanced sharply during the first 
three weeks of March. 

USDA says egg production from 
January through March was 3% less 
than in the same period last year. 
Farm flocks laid 7% fewer eggs dur- 
ing March of this year than they did 
in March of last year. The egg total 
for this March was 5,543 million. 

Regions other than the South At- 
lantic and the West reported fewer 
eggs produced in March this year 
than last year. Decreases were 12% 
in the west north central states, 10% 
in the north Atlantic states, 9% in 
the east north central states and 7% 
in the south central states. Estimates 
of egg production were up 4% in the 
West and 1% in the south Atlantic 
states. 

Decreases by regions in the num- 
ber of layers April 1 compared with a 
year earlier were: North Atlantic, 
9%: west north central, 8%; east 
north central, 5%, and south central, 
1%. These decreases shadowed in- 
creases of 5% in south Atlantic and 
western states. 
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FIELD PELLETER—New field pelleter is pulled behind a Lundell Super 60 
Chopper that picks up cured hay from the windrow and feeds it into the 
pelleting unit. Capacity ranges up to about 6 tons per hour. 


Field Pelleting Unit 
Placed on Market 


By lowa Firm 


CHEROKEE, IOWA—The Lundell 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Cherokee, reports 
that it has just completed final field 
tests on a new field pelleting machine 
that directly forms pellets (or wa- 
fers) in the field and self-unloads 
them into a trailing wagon. 

The new machine is pulled behind 
a Lundell Super 60 chopper that 
picks the cured hay from the wind- 
row and feeds it into the pelleting 
machine. 

According to Vernon Lundell, com- 
pany president, the hay is first proc- 
essed with the Lundell chopper and 
hay conditioner attachment. When 
the material has cured in the wind- 
row, the Lundell Super 60 chopper 
(with hay conditioner removed) and 
the trailing pelleting machine go to 
work. 

The first units, to be sold to se- 
lected farmers so that performance 
of the machines can be carefully ob- 
served, will probably be rolling off 
the assembly line in June or July, 
it was announced. 

Capacity of the pelleter depends 


HAY PELLETS—A new field peliet- 
ing machine produced by Laundell 
Manufacturing ©Oo., Inc., Cherokee, 
Iowa, produces pellets (or wafers) 
either 1x2 or 2x2 inches in size. Pel- 
lets in the photo are 2x2 inches. 


on the size engine used and the size 
and density of the hay wafer pro- 
duced. Several tests show the capaci- 
ty to be about 5 or 6 tons per hour, 
however, officials said. 

Size of the motor will also depend 
on the capacity desired. In most 
cases, power requirements will range 
from 60 to 90 h.p. There are only four 
grease fittings in the unit. 

The first production models this 
year will offer the 1x2-in. and 2x2-in. 
pellets. Dies will be available for a 
smaller size pellet or wafer at a later 
date. 

Agricultural engineers meeting last 
December predicted that a satisfac- 
tory field pelleter was still 2 or 3 
years away, so this machine produced 
by Lundell “could be a major break- 
through in hay harvesting,” authori- 
ties said. 


USDA Acts to Reduce 
Flood Damage to Grain 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week said 
special cooperative action by farmers 
and state and county Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation offices 
is holding down flood damage to 
grain stored on farms under price- 
support loans and stored in Commo- 
dity Credit Corp.-owned bin sites in 
several! flood-stricken midwestern 
states. 

In some areas, concerted action by 


county ASC offices and farmers 
brought about early delivery of farm- 
stored corn under support from flood 


theatened bins, thus getting it in safe 
storage. 

In other areas where delivery to 
CCC could not be accomplished fast 
enough, farmers redeemed their loans 
and sold their corn in order to avoid 
possible flood damage. In some cases 
where water threatened, farmers 
moved the stored corn under support 
to higher ground. 

USDA said farmers are protected 
against loss where farm-stored corn 
or other grains under price support 
is flood-damaged. Under the support 
program, loss to farm-stored grains 
put under support is assumed by CCC 
where the damage results through no 
fault of the producer. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, and Eggs Laid 
Per 100 Layers on Farms, April 1 


PIG FEED FLAVOR 


(Now Patented) 


North £.North W. North South South United 
Year Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 
H Pullet Leys th , Save the high costs of sugar and saccharin and still have the 
1949-58 (average) 62 469 35.015 322.584 same (in most cases improved) acceptance that your feeds now 
1959 56,416 03,427 «34,000 44,050 38,130 309.972 have and get the pigs onto grower feeds at « faster pace. 
46,489 55,271 76,546 35,548 44,365 40,090 298,309 Write for details. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


Eggs Loid Per 100 Layers (number) 1401 West Hubbard Street Chicago 22, Iifinols 
1949-58 average) ........ 58.5 59.9 618 59.0 58.8 60.5 60.0 MOnrce 6-5255 
ye 60.9 63.3 65.9 62.4 60.8 64.9 63.3 Menefacturers Importers Distributors 


58.9 59.0 61.9 59.4 57.4 64.2 60.2 
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Scientist Reports 
On Egg-Cancer Test 


CHICAGO—A University of Puerto 
Rico research scientist said here 
early this week that his experiments 
show that mice fed a diet of only 
whole eggs “develop cancer at many 
times the rate of mice fed a normal 
diet,” but noted “there is no proof at 
this time that eggs can trigger can- 
cer in man.” He was quoted to this 
effect in a story in the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Dr. Josel Szepsenwol, attending a 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Cancer Research, said the 
high cancer rate in the mice fed eggs 
“cannot be blamed on diet deficiency 
because eggs are the most complete 
food available.” The Tribune said Dr. 
Szepsenwol is continuing his experi- 
ments in an effort to isolate the “can- 
cer-causing’” agent, which is “un- 
known” at present. 

(Asked by Feedstuffs for comment 
on the egg study, Dr. Elton Johnson, 
head, poultry husbandry department, 
University of Minnesota, said such a 
report may give an erroneous im- 
pression because a diet of nothing but 
eggs would not have a practical ap- 
plication to human nutrition. He 
noted also that a “one-item research 
report” was not enough evidence from 
which verified conclusions could be 
drawn.) 

The Tribune reported that Dr. 
Szepsenwol began his experiments 11 
years ago when he was on the staff 
of Emory University, Atlanta. He 
found that a chicken embryo grows 
from almost nothing to a weight of 
40 gm. in 20 days, and this, he said, 
led him to believe there must be “a 
powerful growth-causing agent” in 
eggs and that the agent “could con- 
ceivably promote the growth of other 
tissue, including malignant types.” 


Ontario Group Reports 
Slow Feed Business 


TORON71'0—Canadian feed dealers 
who have had slow business in the 
first three months of this year 
needn't feel they have been in a situ- 
ation different from most other deal- 
ers, according to a recent bulletin 
sent to members by the Ontario Re- 
tail Feed Dealers Assn. 

“If tonnage and sales figures are 
off for the opening months of '60,” 
the bulletin states, “the rule, rather 
than the exception, is being followed. 
Declines of up to 30% are reported 
with the industry average calculated 
to be in the 20-25% area.” 

The association notes, “Taking the 
lateness of the season into account, 
March sales totals may not be com- 
paratively representative as seed and 
fertilizer movement has been almost 
nil to date. 

“Baby chick interest is developing 
as egg prices strengthen and the late 
crop is likely to exceed pre-season 
expectations. The Canadian hog price 
keeps pace with gains in the U.S. 
market, creating a desirable degree 
of optimism in the pork industry. 

“Whether these encouraging influ- 
ences will continue to spur produc- 
tion intentions is debatable. Market 
climate and producer attitude have 
both suffered a rude jolt, neither of 
which can be fully restored by a 
single flurry in the price index.” 


Exchange Officers 
Installed in Milwaukee 


MILWAUZEE — Inauguration of 
the new officers elected April 4 to the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange was held 
this week. 

The newly-elected officers are: John 
F. Stratton, president; Norman L. 
Witt, vice president, and James G. 
O’Brien, secretary and treasurer. 

New directors are John G. Davis 
and Richard D. Fuller. Other board 
members are Elmer J. DeBuhr, An- 
ton R. Krason, George Mautner, 
-Harry F. Franke and A. H. Hurley. 


Big Chief Stock 
Powder Co. Sold 


OMAHA, NEB.—Sale of the entire 
stock of the Big Chief Stock Powder 
Co. to Lloyd T. Cashman, Iowa City, 
Iowa, has been an- 
nounced Mr. 
Cashman has been 
general sales man- 
ager of the firm 
since 1957. 

Officers of Big 
Chief, Inc., succes- 
sor to Big Chief 
= Stock Powder Co., 
= are Mr. Cashman, 
m president and 
chairman of the 
board; Elizabeth 
M. Cashman, vice president and 
treasurer, and Robert Uvick, secre- 
tary. The main office will be located 
at Iowa City. The corporation will 
continue to do business as the Big 
Chief Stock Powder Co. 

The firm, manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of feeds, minerals, vitamins, 
antibiotics and insecticides for live- 
stock and poultry for the past 35 
years, sells a large percentage of its 
products through direct factory-to- 
farmer field representatives in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Georgia and Minne- 
sota. Big Chief products have been 
sold in 23 additional states. 

Present plans call for a “vastly 
expanded merchandise line,” says Mr. 
Cashman, especially in the field of 
feed concentrates for livestock and 
an extended line of feed mixing anti- 
biotics, vitamins and medications. 
Sales and service personnel will be 
greatly increased in order to meet 
requirements for planned territory 
expansion, adds Mr. Cashman. 


Poultry to 
Hold First Conference 


CHICAGO — Program details for 
the first annual conference of the 
Poultry Breeders of America, Inc., 
to be held May 2 at the Hotel Bis- 
marck in Chicago have been an- 
nounced. 


L. T. Cashman 


The full agenda of discussions will 
get underway at 9:30 a.m. with four 
speakers talking on “What Consti- 
tutes Interior Egg Quality?” Giving 
the genetic viewpoint will be Dr. R. 
George Jaap, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; the nutritional viewpoint, 
Dr. W. J. Stadelman, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; marketing view- 
point, Clarence Welch, general man- 
ager, H. C. Christians Co., Chicago, 
and also marketing viewpoint, C. V. 
Miller, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice, Land-O-Lakes, Inc., Chicago. 

Following this, Dr. J. R. E. Taylor, 
DeKalb Agricultural Assn., Sycamore, 
Ill, and Dr. W. F. Lamoreux, Kimber 
Farms, Inc., Niles, Cal., will discuss 
“Control of Avian Encephalomye- 
litis.” 

Dr. Lamoreux, who is also presi- 
dent of the Poultry Breeders of Amer- 
ica, will close out the morning talks 
with a discussion of “PBA’s Proposed 
Brochure.” 

Three men will give “Our Experi- 
ences in Foreign Markets” to open 
the afternoon round. Speaking will be 
Chester Pilch, Pilch’s Poultry Breed- 
ing Farms, Hazardville, Conn.; M. R. 
Irwin, Colonial Poultry Farms, Inc., 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., and Dr. Jack Hill, 
Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

David L. Hume, director of the 
dairy and poultry division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will speak on 
“Export Opportunities for Poultry 
Breeders.” 

Giving the final talk will be K. K. 
Heideman, Poultry and Egg National 
Board office, Chicago, speaking on 
“Progress with the PENB.” 

A business meeting of the group 
will close out the conference. 


Broiler Egg Set 


Shows Increase 


SALISBURY, MD.—The national 
broiler chick production seems to be 
accelerating. After lagging behind 
last year’s production for several 
weeks, egg set last week exceeded 
the set a year ago. 

For 22 reporting states, the egg 
set was 50,246,000. This was 1% 
above the previous week and also 
1% above the set for the same week 
of 1959. Settings were up from the 
previous week in 14 of the 22 states. 
States showing sizable increases were 
Arkansas, Texas, and Virginia. 

Placements for the 22 states totaled 
34,691,000 chicks. This was slightly 
below the previous week and 6% 
below the corresponding week a year 
ago. Decreases were reported for 11 
states, compared with the previous 
week. Largest decreases occurred in 
Maryland, Connecticut, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas, while Alabama was 
the only state showing a sizable in- 
crease. 

Average broiler prices in Delmarva 
last week at 18.10¢ Ib. were only 
a trifle lower than the week before, 
when 18.11¢ lb. was the average 
price. A year ago the average was 
16.98¢. 


Taste Engineering, Inc. 
Names Representative 


CHICAGO—Nutrition & Supply 
Service, of Bozeman, Mont., has been 
appointed sales representative for 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

Raleigh D. Yuhas, general manager 
of Nutrition & Supply Service, with 
warehouses in Bozeman and Billings, 
will represent the complete line of 
taste/flavor, enzymes and silage pre- 
servative materials of Taste Engi- 
neering, servicing the areas of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Washington and Ore- 


gon. 
Nutrition & Supply Service also 
distributes a complete line of feed 
additives including vitamins, antibi- 
otics, minerals, custom and standard 
premixes and other ingredients. 
Mr. Yuhas is a former feed special- 
ist of McKesson & Robbins and is a 
graduate of Montana State College. 


Wenger Selects Two 


Sales Representatives 


SABETHA, KANSAS — Announce- 
ment of the appointment of two addi- 
tional sales and service representa- 
tives in the South has been made 
by Wenger Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

Max Westerholm, Fort Worth, has 
been named representative for Tex- 
as and Edward F. Pate, Atlanta, has 
been appointed representative for 
Georgia and Alabama, except for the 
two southern tiers of counties in 
both states. 

Mr. Westerholm is a graduate of 
Sam Houston State College in agri- 
cultural education, with graduate 
work in animal and poultry nutrition 
at Texas A&M. He joins Wenger af- 
ter four years in vocational agricul- 
tural work and two years as head of 
the poultry and dairy department at 
Texas A&I College, Kingsville. Most 
re ntly, he was sales manager for 
Elev Feeds, El Campo, Texas. 

Mr. Pate attended Georgia Tech, 
majoring in mechanical engineering. 
He has 10 years of feed production 
experience as superintendent for At- 
lanta Milling 


2 Take New Posts in 


e 
Cargill Division 

MINNEAPOLIS—Appointment by 
Cargill, Inc., of W. B. Saunders and 
M. D. Wyard to new positions in the 
firm’s grain division was announce 
here by H. Robert Diercks, vice presi- 
dent and division head. 

Both are assistant vice presidents 
employed at Cargill’s headquarters 
office at Wayzata, near Minneapolis. 

Mr. Saunders, who becomes deputy 
division head in charge of operations, 
has been grain sales manager since 
moving in 1956 from Chicago where 
he was regional manager. He also 
has worked in Baltimore and Kansas 
City since joining Cargill in 1946. 

Mr. Wyard, appointed deputy di- 
vision head in charge of administra- 
tion, has worked for the firm since 
1934 at offices in Superior, Buffalo 
and Minneapolis. He moved to Car- 
gill’s Wayzata office in 1952 as ad- 
ministrator for grain division branch 
offices. 


Commercial Feedstuffs 
Use in 5-Month Period 
Under Season Before 


WASHINGTON — Commercial 
feedstuffs consumed during Febru- 
ary—1.6 million tons—amounted to 
about the same as that for the same 
month last year but was 78,000 tons 
under January’s volume. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that February consump- 
tion brought disappearance for the 
October-February period to 8.6 mil- 
lion tons as against 8.8 million for 
the same period a year earlier. °) 

Oilseed meal consumption contin- 
ued below last year. Production was 
smaller and exports were larger. Ex- 
ports of oilseed meals, October-Feb- 
ruary, at 550,000 tons were double 
those of the same period a year be- 
fore. 

Soybean meal disappearance during 
the first five months of the feeding 
season totaled 3.5 million tons—a 
drop of 228,000 tons from a year earl- 
ier. 


Increased output of cottonseed 
meal more than offset the larger ex- 
ports, with consumption of 1.4 million 
tons up 5% over last year. Disap- 
pearance of other oilseed meals was 
below a year earlier. 

Consumption of grain by-product 
feeds, October-February, was 150,000 
tons above last year. The largest in- 
crease was in wheat millfeeds. This 
increase, USDA says, reflects the 
heavier milling of flour for export. 

A small gain in domestic produc- 
tion of fish meal was not enough to 
overcome the sharp drop in imports 
during the five-month period. Sup- 
plies for feed of 95,000 tons were 
down 19%. 

Feeding of alfalfa meal during the 
five-month period was slightly below 
the season before. Stocks of alfalfa 
meal at the end of February were 
somewhat above last season. 

USDA estimates the number of 
grain-consuming animal units to be 
fed in 1959-60 at 170.5 million, or 
about the same as in 1958-59. On the 
basis of these data, 101 Ib. of feed 
were fed per animal unit the first 
five months of the current season as 
against 103 Ib. in the same months a 
year earlier. 


= 


Assessment Retained 

SALEM, ORE.—Oregon frying 
chicken producers recently voted to 
retain the 17/100th cent per pound 
assessment that some growers want- 
ed to drop. 

Of the 165 Beaver state producers 
voting, 71 or 43% wanted to wipe 
out the levy that finances broiler 
and frying chicken promotion work 
in Oregon, reports J. F. (Jim) Short, 


_new state director of agriculture. _ 
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Enter this Big Valuable Prize Contest! 
It’s Easy...Nothing to Buy...It Could Be Profitable... 


Truck Hoist 


7th prize 


Pater PULVERIZER COMPANY 


2 ANNIVERSARY PRIZE CONTEST 1537 South 55th Court * Chicago 50, Illinois 


1. Entries will be judged on the basis of sincerity and aptness of thought. 
2. By entering, the entrants agree that the decisions of the judges selected 
by Prater Pulverizer Company shall be final and binding. Entries will 
be impartially judged by a panel of qualified experts. 
3. No entries will be returned and all entries become the property of 
Prater Pulverizer Company. 
4. Contest closes midnight May 10, 1960; winners will be notified by 

bes mail or in person about June 10, 1960. 

5. In case of ties, tied entrants will be required to submit an additional 
25 words on the subject of “GOOD GRINDING AND MIXING 
EQUIPMENT Does Moke a Difference.” 

6. Entries shall be limited to persons with operating or supervising expe- 
rience in Grinding, Mixing, or both, who ore residents of the United 
States. Employees of Prater Pulverizer Company, its advertising 
agency, and members of their families are not eligible. Only one 
entry per person will be accepted. Only one prize will be awarded 
to any one family. 


In your own words, 25 or less, explain why the following statement is true: 
“GOOD GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE because... 


(Now, with an odditional 25 words or less give your reasons why) 


P.S. You can discuss such factors as quality, performance, time-savings, 
customer satisfaction, greater nutrient valve, higher earnings, etc. 


USE THIS FORM OR A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER. 


7. Contest is subject to all Federal, State, and local regulations. Taxes, ‘ NAME_ 
if any, are not included in the prizes. b => 
OR LESS, MAIL THE ENTRY FORM TO 
j ADDRESS. 
RESEARCH REPORTS COMPANY 1 
(PRATER CONTEST) oy STATE. 
520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


BIG GRAND PRIZES 
) 2-Ton Twin Drag Feeder 
| 
| Vertical Screw 
Ist prize Un | 
75 H.P. Blue Streak Weigh Buggy Prater Magnet 
Mill 4 
| 
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Honeggers can 
help you... 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


In the first nine months we sold 
Big “H” Feeds our sales more 
than tripled. We now sell them 
exclusively. 
We also like the extra profits we 
make from our sales of Big “H” 
Livestock and Poultry Equip- 
ment, Honegger Farm Buildings 
and the National Champion Hon- 
egger Layers. 
If you want to increase your 
sales, call your Honegger man. 
Seward Coop On Company” 
Seward, Nebraska 


with HONEGGERS’ 


BIG FRANCHISE 


| PARM BUILDINGS J 


Write or call today 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


Researchers Report 
Advantages of Liquid 
Formulas for Mastitis 


NEW YORK—Scientists of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., have reported re- 
search work with X-rays showing the 
“superior advantages of aqueous-type 
preparations for treating mastitis.” 

An agricultural research team for 
the firm reported its findings in the 
February issue of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. The article, entitled “Vehicles 
for Intramammary Mastitis Prepara- 
tions,” includes pictorial radiography 
studies said to point up the difference 
in coverage, within the udder, be- 
tween two different types of mastitis 
formulas. 

Two treatments were employed in 
the Pfizer study, using X-ray proce- 
dures, with opaquing substances. One 
tested the aqueous form of broad 
spectrum antibiotic, with the oint- 
ment type formula tested in the sec- 
ond. Radiographic examinations were 
made before infusion, immediately 
after and both one and four hours 
after treatment. 

Several conclusions were reached 
by the investigators—Dr. H. G. Lu- 
ther, Pfizer’s scientific director of 
animal health and nutrition; Warren 
M. Reynolds, manager of agricultural 
research and development for the 
company at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Dr. W. G. Huber and C. E. Lofgren. 
These included: 

“1. X-rays clearly show aqueous 
material is more widely dispersed 
throughout the udder than the oint- 
ment treatment. 

“2. The ointment mastitis treat- 
ment tended to remain in large 
clumps and did not show the rapid 
diffusion vital to obtaining maximum 
contact with the infected tissues.” 

A Pfizer spokesman said the recent 
X-ray research supports previous ex- 
perimental work with the liquid Ter- 
ramycin-type formula for mastitis— 
the formulation tested in the recent 
work, 

(In connection with the research, 
Pfizer noted that an X-ray display 
for dealers has been prepared. The 
display contains four X-ray negatives 
with an explanation of “‘the fast ac- 
tion of the liquid type formulation 
for mastitis.” The display also con- 
tains reprints of the original scien- 
tific work as reported in Veterinary 
Medicine.) 


Gloucester Fish Meal 
Production Curtailed 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. — Officials 
of Gloucester By-Products Co. and 
the Dehydrating Process Co., Inc., 
announced this week that a drastic 
curtailment in fish meal plant oper- 
ations may result in a complete in- 
dustry shutdown this summer. 

Spokesmen for the plants said “a 
rising flood” of fish meal imports 


TEXAS OFFICERS—tThese are the new officers of the Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn. for 1960-61 (left to right): W. A. Gandy, Paymaster Feeds, Abilene, 
second vice president; Truitt Kennedy, Cargill, Inc., Fort Worth, president, 
and Warren LeBourveau, Mathis (Texas) Elevator Corp., first vice president. 


(Meeting story in Feedstuffs, April 9.) 


from Peru is forcing the curtail- 
ments. 

The reduction in operations, the 
officials said, is expected to affect 
about 85 plant employees and near- 
ly 300 fishermen. 

Edward J. MacLeod, manager, 
Gloucester By-Products, said it is 
questionable whether the firm can 
keep its plant open through the sum- 
mer. 

John Ryan, Dehydrating Process 
manager, said his firm, normally open 
at this time of year, may not restore 
operations until July 1. He said fish- 
ermen who had been paid $27 ton for 
fish were now getting $20 ton. 

(Feedstuffs reported March 26 
that Point Judith Dehydrating Proc- 
ess Co., a Rhode Island fish meal 
processing firm, will keep its plant 
closed “at least until July 1.”) 


Calcium Carbonate 
Appoints Distributor 


QUINCY, ILL.— Appointment of 
Nutrition & Supply Service, Boze- 
man, Mont., as distributor for Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co. trace mineral 
premixes and CCC calcium carbonate 
has been announced. 

Officials of Calcium Carbonate say 
the appointment was made “to pro- 
vide better service to feed manufac- 
turers in Montana, Idaho, northern 
Wyoming, western North and South 
Dakota and eastern Washington and 


In addition to straight and pool 
carload shipments direct to feed man- 
ufacturers, warehouse stocks of CCC 
products will be maintained in Boze- 
man and Billings, Mont. Raleigh D. 
Yuhas is general manager of the dis- 
tributing firm. 


4 


PILLSBURY NUTRITION MEETING—More than 300 farmers attended a 


one-day nutrition meeting sponsored by Pillsbury’s Best Feeds at Olinton, 
Iowa, recently. The program was designed for the “leading hog and cattle 
feeders in the area.” Speakers included Dr. H. L. Self, lowa State University, 
who spoke on “Hog Management Tips;” Dr. A. L. Neumann, University of 
Illinois, on “Cattle Management,” and Dr. Max Harvey, American Cyanamid 
Co., on “The Why and When of Ingredients.” Above are participants in the 
meeting (left to right): Lincoln Auld, Clinton sales supervisor; E. A. Blasing, 
director of research; Dr. Self; D. W. Thayer, Clinton sales manager; Dr. Neu- 
mann, and R,. W. Bennison, staff nutritionist. Dr. Harvey was not present for 


the picture. 


Promotions Announced 
By Moorman Mfg. Co. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Promotion of R. B. 
Hulsen to executive vice president 
and Dr. W. P. Elmslie to vice presi- 
dent of Moorman Mfg. Co. has been 
announced by E. H. Wilson, president. 

Mr. Hulsen will be responsible for 
all operating departments other than 
research and finance in his new post. 
A graduate of Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege in 1937, he has had both office 
and field sales administrative respon- 
sibilities for some time. 

Dr. Elmslie will continue as direc- 
tor of research. He came to Moor- 
man’s from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1929. C. Holmes, vice presi- 
dent, will continue his responsibility 
for insurance, credit and collection 
and all accounting operations. 
Injunction Dissolved 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—aA tem- 
porary injunction against the sale of 
the Battle Creek Dog Food Co. has 
been dissolved at a hearing in Kala- 
mazoo. 

A chattel mortgage for $95,307 on 
the company is held by the First Fi- 
nance Co., Chicago, which had sched- 
uled a mortgage sale of the property 
and equipment. However, a tempo- 
rary injunction restrained the Chi- 
cago firm from holding the auction 
after three creditors filed an involun- 
tary bankruptcy petition. The injunc- 
tion was dissolved at a hearing. 


FEED SERVICE OPENED 


HEDRICK, IOWA—Stottlemyre & 
Son Feed Service has been opened for 
business here. 


PIGNECTAR’ 


Sow Milk Flavor 


. .. puts nursing palatability 
in pig pre-starter and starter 


feeds. Lets you dry nurse 

pigs off sow. 

* 
For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clerk St., Chicago 14, 
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USDA to Hold Special Symposium 


On Chemicals in Agriculture 


WASHINGTON—A special sympo- 
sium on chemicals in agriculture will 
be held at the Agricultural Research 
Center of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., April 27- 
29. Papers will be presented by lead- 
ing scientific authorities. 

Called “The Nature and Fate of 
Chemicals Applied to Soils, Plants, 
and Animals,” the symposium is de- 
signed chiefly for scientists in public 
research institutions and in industry. 
The three-day meeting is being spon- 
sored by USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Sessions will be held 
in the auditorium of the center's 
Plant Industry Station. The schedule 
calls for morning and afternoon ses- 
sions April 27 and 28 and a morning 
meeting only on April 29. 

Papers will cover three broad as- 
pects of chemicals in agriculture. 
Speakers the first morning will sum- 
marize the responsibility of various 
government agencies and industry 
toward the problem. The speakers in- 
clude: Theodore C. Byerly, ARS dep- 
uty administrator of farm research; 
William L. Popham, ARS deputy ad- 
ministrator of regulatory programs; 
R. S. Roe, U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; G. R. Ferguson, vice- 
president of the National Agricultur- 
al Chemicals Assn., and W. J. Hayes, 
US. Public Health Service. 

On the first afternoon and con- 
tinuing through noon the second day, 
speakers will review recent progress 
and problems in the use of various 
important groups of agricultural 
chemicals. These speakers will in- 
clude: William B. Ennis, Jr., ARS 
crops research division; Edward F. 
Knipling, ARS entomology research 
division; Ned R. Ellis, ARS animal 
husbandry research division; Aurel 


O. Foster of the ARS animal disease 
and parasite research division; L. A. 
Dean, ARS soil and water conserva- 
tion research division; Walter M. 
Carleton of the ARS agricultural en- 
gineering research division; Lyman 
Henderson, market quality research 
division of USDA's Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, and Aubrey M. Lee, 
ARS animal disease and parasite re- 
search division. 

Speakers on the afternoon of April 
28 and the final morning will cover 
in some detail what is known about 
the fate of agricultural chemicals 
once they are applied to plants, soil 
and animals. Scheduled to speak are: 
William E. Westlake, ARS entomolo- 
gy research division; Albert L. Tay- 
lor and Warren C. Shaw, ARS crops 
research division; R. D. Radeleff, ARS 
animal disease and parasite research 
division; F. W. Plapp, Jr., ARS ento- 
mology research division; T. J. Sheets 
and John W. Mitchell, also of the 
ARS crops research division; Richard 
W. Brown, ARS animal disease and 
parasite research division, and Jo- 
seph F. Sykes, ARS animal husband- 
ry research division. 


Named Distributor 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
B&W Elevator Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, as exclusive distributor for 
the line of Gustafson slurry and Mist- 
O-Matie seed treaters in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, eastern 
Montana and the two most northern 
tiers of counties in Iowa has been 
announced by Wayne Gustafson, pres- 
ident of Ben Gustafson & Son Manu- 
facturing Co. 

B&W will handle the complete in- 
stallation of the Gustafson treaters 
for either seed treating or the in- 
oculation of soybeans, to include the 
necessary treater house and spouting. 
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FEED CONTROL COMMITTEE—These are the members of the West Vir- 
ginia feed control committee (left to right); James Gwinn, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Huntington, W.Va.; Marvin Snyder, control official, State Department of 
Agriculture, Charleston, W.Va., and president of the Association of American 


Feed Control Officials; Ohairman E. H. 


Nelson, John W. Eshelman & Sons, 


Bridgeport, W.Va.; Dr. G. C. Anderson, head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, West Virginia University, Morgantown, and Dr. Homer Patrick, head 
of the poultry husbandry department, West Virginia University. 


West Virginia Group 
Studies Uniform Law 


MORGANTOWN, W.VA. The 
West Virginia Feed Control Com- 
mittee met here recently in the first 
of a series of meetings to study and 
consider recommending the adoption 
of the Uniform Feed Bill in West 
Virginia. 

The committee studied and com- 
pared the uniform bill with the West 
Virginia Feed Law. 

After several meetings, the com- 
mittee will make its recommendation 
to the board of directors of the West 
Virginia Feed Dealers Assn. Should 
the board see fit, they will have it 
included as part of the program at 
the annual feed dealers convention in 
the fall. If the feed dealers approve 
the adoption of the Uniform Feed 
Bill, their recommendation will be 
passed along to the commissioner of 


agriculture for his consideration. 
The commissioner then will decide 
whether it will be presented or 
dropped. The bill would have to be 
presented through the commissioner 
at the 1961 legislature should he con- 
sider it of benefit to West Virginia. 


SECO Promotion 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Edward T. 
Koch, Jr., has been promoted to Chief 
Engineer of SECO, Inc., of Good- 
lettsville and of Nashville, Tennessee, 
announces Paul J. Zimmerman, exec- 
utive vice-president. Mr. Koch joined 
the engineering staff of SECO in De- 
cember, 1958. 

Mr. Koch will be in charge of the 
engineering department and respon- 
sible for engineering, inspection and 
testing of SECO mobile feed mills. 

He is a former Nashville district 
engineer and a design engineer for 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 


aay SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


Whether 


head costs 


Board of Directors Vote “YES” 
for build BULK SALES 


They Know Unloads AND Loads 


you are Chairman of the Board, Oirec- 
tor or future board member, you make a wise 
business decision when you vote to buy PAMCO. 
PAMCO ro while profit margins, slashes over- 

ile 


taki the backache out of 


SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
1406 S. 7th Street Oskaloosa, lowa Phone ORchard 2-2576 


SKOOP SKIPPER 

ky PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
(0) Points Serve You Wherever You Live 
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Meeting Plans Set 
By Kansas Group 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Recent 
problems associated with Food and 
Drug Administration regulations and 
grain storage will share the spotlight 
at the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. convention April 21-23 at the 
Hotel Broadview, Wichita. 

Program sessions will be held April 
22-23. Sam D. Fine, director, Kansas 
City district, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, will talk on “Food and 
Drug Problems of the Trade” to lead 
things off. Jerry Sotola, associate di- 
rector of Armour and Co.'s livestock 
bureau, will speak on “Research 
Will Point the Way,” and E. G. Cher- 
bonnier, feed advisor, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., will talk on 
“Service in the 

Georgell Douglass, state warehouse 
examiner, Kansas State Grain In- 
spection and Weighing Department, 


tivities in Kansas.” Harold L. Smith, 
commissioner of labor, Kansas De- 
partment of Labor, will list “Safe 
Practices for Fumigating Opera- 
tions,” and a panel will discuss “Prof- 
itable Merchandising of Fertilizer.” 

Raymond J. Pollock, director of the 
grain division of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, will point out 
“New Responsibilities — Yours and 
Mine,” and Donald E. Smith, director 
of the CSS commodity office at Kan- 
sas City will talk over “Activities of 
the Kansas City Commodity Office.” 

Wendell Becraft, state administra- 
tive office of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Committee, assisted by personnel 
from his office wil discuss “Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Programs.” 

Luncheon speakers for the two 
days will be Tony Manhardt, Tony 
Manhardt Institute, and Alvin E. Oli- 
ver, executive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. 

A Saturday evening party also in- 


we 


cludes a banquet, show and dance. 
Social hours are planned Thursday 
and Friday evenings and again Satur- 
day evening just preceding the ban- 
quet. 

Entertainment is planned for the 
ladies at the convention. A social 
hour is set for Thursday. Ladies also 
may attend a luncheon, afternoon 
party and social hour Friday. Ladies 
also may go to a luncheon, afternoon 
party and evening party Saturday. 


New England PENB 
Branch Sets Meeting 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS.—The an- 
nual meeting of the New England 
branch of the Poultry & Egg Nation- 
al Board, scheduled for April 20 at 
10:30 a.m., will be held at the Fram- 
ingham Country Club. 

James J. Warren, Jr., North Brook- 
field, Mass., chairman of the branch 
advisory board, will preside at this, 
the 22nd annual meeting since the 


will describe “State Warehouse Ac- 


Formula Service 


Vertising Ain. 


Choose the program with the 


BUILT-IN 
BUGLE 


It sounds off for you...loud and clear...a 
powerful sales call about the top-quality feeds YOU 
can build with Ultra-Life Vitamin Trace-Mineral 
Products. Ultra-Life’s big new merchandising pro- 
gram goes to work promoting YOUR BRAND 
NAME feeds...through formula service, live- 
stock and poultry nutritional schools, feeding pro- 
grams, feeder contacts and an unrivaled advertis- 
ing program, including YOUR BRAND NAME 
folders, feeding and management books, posters, 
direct mail pieces, tags, registrations, and your 
own 16-page monthly Poultry and Livestock Jour- 
nal. You'll want to blow your horn too — when 

ou become an Ultra-Lifed Feed Manufacturer. 
hy not take the first step now — find out for 


one of many fine Ultra-Life Products. 


Ultra-Life Labo i 
East St. Louis, 


Without obligation, 


yourself how the program with the “Built-in Bugle 
can increase feed sales for you”. 


Write for your Free Copy of the Ultra-Life Book. 


send me further information 


about the Uitra-Life Profit Proved Plan for my Brand 


Name Feeds. 


State 


LABORATORIES, 


Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 


Take the first step — inquire today! 


INC, 


ALBERS EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT—G. A. Ensminger recently 
Was appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of Albers Milling Co., Los An- 
geles (Feedstuffs, April 9). Mr. Ens- 
minger came with Albers in 1946 and 
was appointed general sales manager 
in 1952 and assistant vice president in 
1956. As executive vice president, he 
heads all marketing and sales of the 
company’s complete feed line through 
its 5,000 dealers in 50 states and dis- 
tribution of Lab-Mix, Calf Manna and 
Suckle in eight foreign countries. 


organization started in 1937 as the 
“New England Fresh Egg Institute.” 

The agenda features future promo- 
tion for poultry products and other 
business associated with the consoli- 
dation of PENB’s Boston and New 
York City offices—closing of the New 
England Branch office effective 
May 1. 

The meeting for members is also 
“open” to all with poultry industry 
interests. For the Dutch treat lunch- 
eon, reservations must be made with 
the New England Branch of PENB, 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16. 


— 


Chemical Industry Sets 
‘Week’ for April 25-29 


WASHINGTON—The seventh an- 
nual Chemical Progress Week will be 
observed April 25-29 by the nation’s 
chemical industry in chemical plant 
communities throughout the country. 

Primary purpose of the observance 
is “to focus attention on the changes 
wrought in our daily life by the rapid 
advances in science and technology, 
with particular emphasis on the con- 
tributions made by chemistry and the 
chemical industry.” 

The 1960 observance will use com- 
munity safety, food technology and 
the story behind chemical research as 
its principal themes. These themes 
will be transmitted through speeches, 
radio and television appearances, 
plant tours, displays, aids to educa- 
tion and similar events, all adminis- 
tered by local Chernical Industry Ac- 
tivity Committees. 

Chemical Progress Week will be 
coordinated nationally by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Assn. 

The safety project is keyed to em- 
ployees, products and the community, 
the association announced. It in- 
cludes a proposal for establishing 
civil action groups to promote safety 
within the home and community. 

The foods theme deals with food 
technology, primarily from the view- 
point of its contributions to the 
abundance of the nation’s food supply 
and the “built-in” features that in- 
sure safety, quality and purity. 
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Letters to the Editor 


“A Fair Return" 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
To the Editor: 


I read with interest your editorial 
in the Feb. 27th issue of Feedstuffs 
condemning the publication of feed 
industry costs by the extension serv- 
ice. I feel that you are right inasmuch 
as you represent the feed industry, I 
only wish that these so-called poultry 
producer periodicals would take the 
same stand whenever poultry pro- 
ducer costs are made public. As a 
poultry producer I have never yet 
found a feed or poultry industry pub- 
lication in which poultry producer 
costs (not true costs at that) are not 
published in an article by someone in 
the feed industry or extension serv- 
ice, 

These cost figures are set forth as 
standards or goals which we pro- 
ducers are urged to attain. We are 
continually being told, by these ex- 
perts, that we must become more 
efficient. 


Knows Risks and Work 


As a producer I realize the risks 
and work involved in the production 
of any item, poultry, eggs, etc. I feel 
that anyone who is willing to take 
those risks is entitled to a fair return 
for his investment and labor whether 
he is a poultry producer or a feed 
manufacturer. We poultry producers 
are entitled to a fair return for our 
part in the process of converting feed 
grains into poultry meat and eggs— 
not just what is left over after the 
feed industry has been paid for its 
part in this process. 

As long as the returns from poultry 
meat and eggs have covered the cost 
of the feed used to produce them, the 
feed industry, through integration, 
has stimulated and expanded the pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs. This 
has resulted in a low or non-existent 
return to the independent producer— 
to the contract grower, a return of 
approximately 2¢ per pound or 5¢ per 
dozen eggs produced. This seems to 


Low-Cost 
3 in 1 
POULTRY WORMER 


TRIMINTIC 


REMOVES ... 

Cecal ... Tape... and Large 
Round Worms in Chickens or Tur- 
keys. 

DOUBLE STRENGTH ... 

| Ib. per 100 Ibs. feed treats 500 
chickens, or 250 turkeys. 

MIX IN YOUR FEEDS... 

Your feed plus TRIMINTIC will 
make happy customers. It is a ‘full 
dose" I-day treatment. Birds do 
their own worming. Packed in con- 
venient 20-lb. polyethylene bags. 
No loss in mixing ton lots. 


Write Us Today 
for Information . . 


PECIFIDE. wc. 


Fine Farmaceuticals 
P.O. BOX 55263 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


be the wage or return the feed indus- 
try feels is sufficient. For this small 
return we producers are expected to 
furnish 10 to 30 thousand dollars 
worth of buildings and equipment and 
work seven days a week. If such con- 
ditions were imposed on those in the 
allied poultry industries, I am sure 
that the industry would soon cease to 
exist. 

If these conditions continue I’m 
sure that most producers will turn 
the process of converting feed into 
meat and eggs over to the feed in- 
dustry. I do not think that the feed 
industry can perform this process as 
efficiently as the independent com- 
mercial poultry producer—not when 
the day comes when the industry 
must provide its own facilities and 
pay union organized labor to do the 
job. 


We independent poultry producers 
who do not wish to accept such con- 
ditions and still wish to continue in 
poultry production are entitled to all 
the information and assistance the 


extension service can give us, that 
will enable us to stay in business. 
This is not an over-extension of ex- 
tension service in my opinion. 

When poultry producer costs, in or- 
der to make us more “efficient,” are 
published by extension service and 
others, I think that it is only fair 
that the production costs of the other 
segments of the poultry industry be 
treated in the same manner by the 
extension service. 

I'll close hoping that for the bene- 
fit of all concerned, the feed industry 
will stick to its milling and leave the 
production of eggs and poultry to 
those who can do it most efficiently. 

Julius Linkhilo 


KEEPS FEED BUSINESS 

CHURDAN, IOWA—Maurice Duf- 
fy is keeping his Professional Feed 
business here, after selling out his 
grocery business and building known 
as Duffy’s Markét. He has moved his 
feed store across the street from his 
former location. 
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Wirthmore Acquires 


Connecticut Stores 


WALTHAM, MASS. — The former 
Dayville Coal and Grain Co. stores at 
Putnam, Plainfield and Danielson, 
Conn., recently became retail outlets 
for Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
and will be known as Wirthmore 
stores. The feed stores were sold by 
Dayville Coal and Grain to the Cutler 
Co., an affiliate of Wirthmore Feeds. 

Wirthmore officials said Bernard F. 
Smith has assumed responsibility as 
general manager of all Wirthmore 
operations in eastern Connecticut. 
This includes the stores at Putnam, 
Plainfield and Danielsor: as well as 
bulk stations in Danielson and Fitch- 
ville. Mr. Smith was formerly a 
Wirthmore poultry service represen- 
tative in the area 

Kenneth Boyce, formerly manager 
of the Wirthmore bulk station at 
Fitchville, Conn., is now assistant 
general manager of all Wirthmore 


operations in eastern Connecticut. 


os. 


TWIN SHOE 
SUPER 
CLEANERS 
...can double 
your cleaning 
capacity in the 
same floor space. 


RECEIVING 
SCALPERS 
+--give faster, more 
thorough grain 
scalping. Capacities 
to 15,000 bu./hr. 


HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXERS... can be 
combined with Surge Bin to double 
your batches-per-hour. 


SNAPPY DUPLEX MIXERS 
SHAKER .--are unequalled for uniform 
... is a versatile mixing of wet or dry 


cleaner, scalper, 
sifter — for pellets, 
crumbles, feeds, 
gtains and seeds. 


ingredients. 


DYNAMIC MIXERS 
...are built for 

high speed agitation 
to mix liquids 


and feeds. 


BARBEAU JR. 
CLEANER 

.-. provides smaller 
operators with a 
complete and 
compact cleaner. 


VERTICAL MIXERS... offer unusual flexibility 
for fast, economical mixing. 


THE EQUIPMENT YOU NEED for every job is a x 
part of thecomplete Eureka line. Each unit is built for 
to performance ...alone or in combination with s. i 
other Eureka units’ And custom models can be 
designed to meet any specifications. 


co., INC. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS giving ful! information on Eureka Since 1856... the broadest line, the highest quality! 
mixers and other equipment. 


| 
| UREK fi | 
the heart of your process: cost-cutting 
New 
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Rolts a 


hers 
Hammond” Elevator Bolts are made of controlled analysis, €. 
stress-relieved, cold-heading steel to insure dependable 
wearing quality and uniformity. Threads are longer than 
standard. Heads are of large diameter and the outs are 


close-fiting. Finished in rust-resisting lustrous finish. 


— NORWAY 


“Hammond” Spring Washers are of best grade carbon 
steel and will not tangle. Leather Washers are die-cut to 
accurate dimensions. 


CONVEYOR CORPORATION 
RELIANCE shipment 734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND. IND. - WINONA. MISS. - SANTA CLARA, CAL 


| Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * | 


ALAN BADER 


14 24th St. 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


Conference on Use 
Of Reserpine Is Set 


SUMMIT, N.J. — CIBA Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., discoverer of 
the tranquilizing drug reserpine, has 
announced that the company will 
sponsor the second conference on the 
use of this drug in poultry production 
at the Institute of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota on May 6. 
The conference is expected to attract 
poultrymen from all over the Mid- 
west. 

The meeting will bring together 
poultry experts from all over the 
U.S. who will present the results of 
their studies with this drug on vari- 
ous aspects of poultry production 
during the past year. A similar con- 
ference was held at Rutgers Univer- 
sity in New Brunswick, N.J., last 
spring. 

The chairman of the conference, 
Dr. Elton L. Johnson, professor and 
head of the department of poultry 


again last year... 


MORE 
TURKEYS 
WERE 
CARB-O-SEP 
PROTECTED* 
THAN 
EVER 
BEFORE 


* against blackhead 


That's — each 
CARB-O-SEP-protected. 


year—— more and more turkeys are being 


For More Information 
Write Dept. FS-4 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 
IN CANADA—WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD., PORT CREDIT (TORONTO TWP.), ONTARIO 


1959 was — in fact — a banner year. More turkeys received 
CARB-O-SEP protection in 1959 than in all the previous years 
put together. 

Why has this happened? We think it's because CARB-O-SEP has 
conclusively proven that it can be depended upon for giving the 


best results in: 
—blackhead 
—feed efficiency 
—weight gains 


This has been true of the results obtained in regular farm use . . . 


in tests at the college experiment station level . . . and in 
tests conducted by feed manufacturers and growers. 

Put CARB-O-SEP in your turkey feeds for the best all-around 
blackhead protection and lowest turkey costs. 


BASIC PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS FROM 
WHITMOYER RESEARCH ON PROTOZOAN DISEASES 
CARB-O-SEP—turkey blackhead preventive 
HISTOCARB—chicken blackhead control 
WHITSYN—<coccidiosis control 


GOVERNOR GETS EGGS — Mike 
DiSalle (right) governor of Ohio, re- 
ceives a basket of eggs from Jay 


Hay, Ashville, Ohio, hatcheryman. 
Mr. Hay, who distributes Honegger 
layer chicks, made the presentation 
at the state capitol as a part of 
Ohio’s “March Egg Month.” 


husbandry, University of Minnesota, 
will introduce the 11 speakers on the 
all-day program. The speakers will 
include: Dr. B. D. Barnett, Clemson 
Agricultural College; Dr. Paul E. 
Waibel, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Ernest L. Parker, Arizona State Uni- 
versity; Dr. C. Wendell Carlson, 
South Dakota State College; George 
Patrias, Hubbard Milling Co.; Dr. 
Raymond E. Burger, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Haroid S. Weiss, Rut- 
gers University; Dr. George B. Bell- 
off, CIBA; Dr. Robert K. Ringer, 
Michigan State University; Dr. Her- 
bert S. Wilgus, Ray Ewing Co., and 
Donald McAlpine, Master Feeds, 
Ontario, Canada. 

One of the principal topics will be 
the effectiveness of Serpasil Premix 
(reserpine CIBA) in the prevention 
and control of aortic rupture in tur- 
keys. Other papers will treat the use 
of reserpine as a stress ameliorating 
agent in various environmental situa- 
tions, including heat, crowding and 
other common stresses in poultry. 

The conference papers will be com- 
piled in book form and made availa- 
ble by CIBA following the conference. 


Sherwood Miller Joins 
Albers Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Sherwood L. Mil- 
ler has joined the Albers Milling Co. 
as a special Lab-Mix representative 
in the eastern specialty division. 

Announcement of Mr. Miller’s ap- 
pointment came from Dale Foster, 
assistant sales manager for the divi- 
sion, which makes its headquarters in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Miller, who was formerly with 
McMillen Feed Mills, will handle 
Lab-Mix accounts in the middle At- 
lantic area. 


GRAIN MAN DIES 
BESSEMER, ALA.—Ralph L. 


Bradley, president of the Bradley 
Grain & Wholesale Grocery Co., died 
enroute to a hospital after becoming 
ill at his office. 


| 
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If it's about salt and trace minerals, ask Morton. You can get the 
right answer, fast, from the men in Morton’s Nutritional Research Depart- 
ment. For these men follow every new development in trace-mineral nutri- 
tion. They have at their disposal the services of the world’s most complete 
salt research laboratory, Morton’s ultra-modern laboratory at Woodstock, 
Illinois. And they are part of a company which, for more than 30 years, 
has been studying and evaluating trace mineral sources and requirements 
for formula feeds. This assures you a dependable source of information 
regarding the increasingly important field of trace mineral nutrition. 

Morton’s continuous study and testing program, combined with rigid 
quality controls, also assures you products of unvarying quality for maxi- 
mum results in your feeds. 

As a Morton customer, you know that the best in scientific manpower, 
technical facilities and modern production procedures are always working 
in your behalf. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace minerals for formula 
feeds, Morton offers a complete line of Mixing Salts—Trace-Mineralized, 
Iodized and Special Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available every- 
where in the country. For more information about the technical help and 
products Morton offers, ask your Morton representative or write: 


question you need help answering: 


= 


Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Illinois 


NUTRITIONAL 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Feed Grain, Concentrate Supply 
Expected to Reach Record Peak 


WASHINGTON — The way things 
look now total supplies of feed grains 
and other feed concentrates in the 
1960-61 feeding year are likely to 
grow a little beyond the 1959-60 level 
—and that would be a new record. 

This prediction has been made by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on the assumption that early spring 
crop prospects will materialize. Farm- 
ers are planning a slightly smaller 
acreage of feed grains—and, with a 
normal growing season, production 
would be a little under last year’s 
record crop of 166 million tons. But, 
the carryover of feed grains into 
1960-61 is expected to be around 10 
million tons above the 68 million-ton 
carryover of last year. 

Basing its outlook on these early 


prospects, USDA figures the total 
feed concentrate supply will increase 
to around 270 million tons, 3% great- 
er than the 263 million tons of 1959- 
60. 

If farmers carry out their March 1 
planting intentions, the 1960 corn 
acreage will remain near the 1959 
level of a little under 86 million acres, 
after the sharp rise from 1958 to 
1959. Farmers plan to plant nearly 
20 million acres to sorghums for all 
purposes, about equal to last year’s 
acreage. The reduction of 5% in 
prospect for oats would bring the oat 
acreage to the lowest level in more 
than 50 years. A 4% reduction is 
planned for barley. 

Heavy snows over large areas of 
the Midwest in March delayed seed- 


ing of oats and barley, so it may be 

necessary for some farmers to divert 

a portion of the acreage planned for 

these crops to other crops such as 

corn, sorghums and soybeans, which 

are planted later in the season. 
Fewer Animals 

The total number of livestock to be 
fed—in terms of animal units—is ex- 
pected to be reduced from the year- 
earlier count this spring and summer 
because farmers are curtailing pro- 
duction of hogs and poultry. 

The number of grain-consuming 
animal units to be fed during the en- 
tire 1959-60 (October-September) 
feeding year is now estimated at 
170.5 million, practically the same as 
in 1958-59. In 1960-61 the prospective 
decline in the number of hogs and 
laying hens is expected to bring the 
total number-of animal units down 
a little from the 1959-60 level. 

Feed grain prices have made less 
than their normal seasonal rise since 
last fall and have averaged a little 


We're talking now about your customers 
who are feeding for “good” to “choice” 
grades. For them to get fast gains and 
proper finish, a high energy, properly sup- 
plemented ration is required. 

More than 40 different experiments have 
conclusively proven that linseed oil meal 
is king of all ration supplements for getting 
that combination of quick gain plus top 
finish. 

Minnesota meal comes to you with 2 
pounds more protein in every bag. It’s the 
quality supplement for mixers and manu- 
facturers of quality feeds. 


Available as meal... pellets... grits 


Minnesota co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA © SUnset 8-9011 


lower this winter than last. And, as 
USDA sees it, feed prices probably 
will continue generally below a year 
earlier, at least through the first half 
of this year. 

In March, the index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers was about the 
same as in November and 4% below 
a year earlier. 

Prices of high-protein feeds also 
have averaged lower in recent months 
than a year ago, and a number of 
these feeds have declined in price 
since January. The index of whole- 
sale prices of high-protein feeds in 
March averaged about 8% lower this 
year than last. 

USDA says corn prices, and to 
some extent prices of other feeds, are 
being influenced by the large volume 
of high moisture corn in the Corn 
Belt. Many midwestern farmers are 
finding it necessary to feed their high 
moisture corn or otherwise dispose 
of it to avoid spoilage later this spring 
and summer. Consequently, demand 
for other feeds has been under the 
usual level. 

Support Picture 

The high moisture content of 1959 
corn has delayed the placing of corn 
under price support and has limited 
the total quantity. Farmers had 
placed 378 million bushels of 1959- 
crop corn under price support 
through February, substantially more 
than in the same period of the past 
two years. USDA says the quantity 
is not large, however, considering the 
size of the 1959 crop. 

The 4.3 million tons of oats, barley 
and sorghum grain placed under 
price support during the 1959-60 loan 
period was less than half of the 
price-supported 11.7 million tons from 
the big 1958 crops. 

The 1960 corn support price—$1.06 
bu., 6¢ below the 1959 support and 
based on 65% of the February parity 
price—will not be lowered, USDA 
says, but it may be raised on the 
basis of changes in the parity price 
or other conditions at the beginning 
of the 1960-61 marketing year. Price 
supports for other feed grain are the 
same as they were last year: Oats, 
50¢ bu.; barley, 77¢ bu., and sorghum 
grain, $1.52 cwt. 
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PAMCO Appoints New 


Sales Representative 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA—The ap- 
pointment of Darrel Nay as sales 
representative for 
Productive Acres 
Manufacturing Co. 
has been an- 
} nounced by com- 
pany officials. 

Mr. Nay will 

serve southern 
Texas and Louisi- 
ana. 
PAMCO manu- 
factures hydraul- 
ic-driven bulk feed 
delivery and han- 
dling equipment. The firm has in- 
stallation and distribution points 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


Darrel Nay 
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COWS NEVER 
PRODUCED WELL BEFORE 


“You too can get results on the Wirthmore Dairy Program,” says Homer 
Rismiller, of Versailles, Ohio; shown here with his family and part of their 
fine herd of 140 registered Jerseys. “I have followed the Wirthmore Dairy pro- 
gram for several years, using 32% Dairy concentrate and my own grains, plus 
the use of some Wirthmore specialty feeds, such as; Calving Ration for the 
fresh cows and heifers; Twin Mix calf starter to start all of my Jersey calves. 
I have also used the Wirthmore complete 14% Fitting Ration as an extra boost 
to home grown grains and in times of grain shortages. We have about 65 milk- 
ing females in the herd, with a number of heifers to take their place in the line 
this Fall and Winter. My cows never produced and held flesh as well before 
I changed to the Wirthmore Dairy Program. My herd health has never been 


FOR BEST RESULTS, FEED 


Home Office: 

Waltham, Mass. 
Mills at: 
Olean, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Concord, N. H. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Preston, Md. 
Hickory, N. C. 
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What's Ahead for Feed Additives? 


“With the Food Additives Amendment being enforced 
by the FDA, more exhaustive and costly testing will slow down 
the pace of developing new and better medicated feeds." 


One of your big sales helps-—feed 
additives—will move out of veteri- 
nary drug and chemical laboratories 
at throttled-down speed in the years 
ahead. 

Longer-period testing and more re- 
fined laboratory procedures will be 
required before new products are 
proven money-makers for the farmer 
—and before they find a spot in your 
business. 

Food and Drug Administration offi- 
cials, whose job it is to enforce the 
new Food Additives Amendment, 
have indicated they will be more 
strict in the control of new products 
and their uses. 

Actions during the past year have 
made one point crystal-clear: Any 
new product researched and de- 
veloped for the market will be backed 
by much more extensive tests to 
prove its safety for man as well as 
the animal. And the burden of test- 


SEARCH OF LITERATURE—Drug 


company researchers must know 
what other scientists have learned 
about a drug that is being considered 
for possible use as a feed additive. 
So, there is an intense search of lit- 
erature, once a substance has been 
feund promising for a specific pur- 
pose. The search is continuous during 
the time the drug is on test. 


| 


By Dr. K. B. Kerr 
Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories 


ing for this margin of safety is going 
to be on the veterinary drug manu- 
facturer—not the feed industry or 
the FDA. 

Any way you look at it, researching 
new products is going to be time-con- 
suming and expensive. The net result 
will be a marked slow-down in de- 
veloping new feed additives. In many 
cases, the cost will be prohibitive for 
smaller companies to develop new 
products. At this writing, two firms 
have already changed their research 
emphasis and have dropped studies 
along this line. 


Development Requires Five Years 

You get an idea of the amount of 
screening and other research neces- 
sary to develop a new feed additive 
from a look at the chart with this 
article. Authorities in the pharmaceu- 
tical and chemical industries estimate 
that at least five years are needed to 
ready a new disease preventive for 
market. The same goes for other feed 
additives—antioxidants (preserva- 
tives), growth stimulants and some 
others. 

Referring to the chart, let us fol- 
low from the beginning the develop- 
ment of a mythical drug (disease pre- 
ventive or treatment) for market. To 
find a promising material that they 
believe might have an effect on dis- 
ease, drug research teams continual- 
ly screen materials, testing them for 
their effects on animals. Let us as- 
sume that a promising one has been 
selected for further testing. 

Probaby six months will be needed 
to obtain an adequate definition of 
the drug’s activity against the dis- 
ease, at a reasonable dosage. From 
this start, further refinements of the 
dosage size will be made as the best 
method of administering the material 
to the animal is worked out and 
acute toxicity tests are run. In other 
words, there must be data to show 
how animals respond to each size dos- 
age. 
Such tests will determine the 
amount of drug that will kill 50% of 
the animals when given at a single 
dose. This gives some idea of the 


CHEMICAL STUDIES—A thorough study of a promising drug’s physical and 
chemical properties must be made before a commercial firm can decide to 
continue considering it for use as a feed additive. Many times, the firm’s 
chemistry department will have to synthesize the drug (make it from other 
compounds) in quantity. Estimated time for study of a drug’s chemical and 
physical properties is nine months. 


margin of safety for the animals. 
Three species of animals are used, 
two of which are the rat and dog. 


Review of Literature 

Early in the work with a promis- 
ing drug, researchers always must 
start an intensive review of all ex- 
periments that other scientists—in- 
cluding themselves—have done on the 
material. This search of literature is 
continuous, covering research dating 
back many decades. 

During the first year, the drug 
company must decide whether to re- 
ject a certain drug or continue study- 
ing it. If the material looks good 
enough to warrant investing still 
more money, the drug’s chemical and 
physical properties are thoroughly 
studied, and the company’s chemistry 
department may have to synthesize it 
(make it from other compounds) in 
quantity. 

Meantime, subacute toxicity tests 
(several dosage levels continuously 
in feed for 13 weeks) are run. His- 
topathological (microscopical tissue) 
studies may be conducted at the 
termination of the test. Tissue-resi- 
due studies, generally with radioac- 
tive tracers, are started midway in 
the second year. 

At the end of two years, company 
management again decides whether 
the material still has promise. Ac- 
tually, the decision to reject a new 
drug may come at any stage of re- 
search and development. 

As you will note by the chart, 
metabolite studies are started toward 
the end of the second year if they are 
deemed useful or necessary. Tests 
are used to find out if the drug breaks 
down in the body—what proportion is 
metabolized, and into how many dif- 
ferent metabolites. 

Tolerance Levels 

If the drug is significantly meta- 
bolized, then safety evalution must 
be made on the major metabolites to 
establish tolerance levels — the 
amount of drug that can safely be 
permitted in the tissues at the time 
the animal is slaughtered for human 
consumption. 

Chronic toxicity tests,’also started 
at the end of the second year, are 
the base for establishing tolerances. 
This research includes two-year tests 
on a minimum of 200 rats and 24 
dogs. It is designed to establish the 
harmful dosage level, including effects 
on reproduction, and no-effect dos- 
age level. The amount permitted as 
tissue residue—or tolerance—may be 
established as 1/100 of the no-effect 
dosage. 

In these studies, growth, food util- 
ization, biochemical activity, possible 
blood changes, appearance and be- 
havior are observed. And data also 
are gathered on mortality, organ 
weights, gross pathology and micro- 
scopic pathology of the tissues. 


Devising Analytical Methods 

If a new drug still appears highly 
worthwhile after nearly 3.5 years of 
rigid testing, the next step is to de- 
termine analytical methods for meas- 
uring it in feeds, and its residue in 
tissues. Tests for ranges of 10-50 
parts per million are currently avail- 
able for drugs in feeds. However, 
the story is different for measuring 
drugs in tissues. The smaller the tol- 
erance becomes, the more difficult it 
is to develop sound analytical tests 
for tissue residue. 

However, such an analytical meth- 
od must be a part of the food addi- 


Dr. K. B. Kerr 


AUTHOR—Dr. Kerr is on the staff 
of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Char- 
les City, Iowa, where one of his re- 
sponsibilities is supervising the eval- 
uation of the safety of drug feed ad- 
ditives. He has been with the firm 
since 1945, and is head of the helmin- 
thology department. The principal 
work of the department is surveying 
for and developing new anthelmintic 
substances. Dr. Kerr holds a zoology 
degree from Oberlin College, and ad- 
vanced degrees from Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., and Johns 
Hopkins University. He received his 
Sc.D. degree in hygiene in 1936. He 
held a post-doctoral fellowship from 
the National Research Council during 
the academic year 1937. His graduate 
research was in the field of para- 
sitology. Before joining Dr. Sals- 
bury’s, he served on the staff at the 
University of Tennessee, with the 
National Institutes of Health, and 
with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Dr. Kerr is the author of 
numerous publications in the field of 
parasitology and anthelmintics. 


tive petition data submitted to the 
FDA. The method must be developed 
in such a way that any good analyti- 
cal laboratory can use it. This is re- 
quired by the Food Additives Amend- 
ment. 

An analytical technique may have 
to be so sensitive that it can detect 
between one part per million and one 
part per billion.: You can conceive 
of the accuracy of such a test when 
you consider that one part per billion 
is equal to one small drop in a rail- 
road tank car filled with liquid. 

In the chart, we have emphasized 
the extensive safety testing on dogs 
and rats which must be completed 
before a drug can be submitted for 
FDA approval. Besides all of these 
extensive tests, the drug will be test- 
ed continuously on animals for which 
it is designed in order to determine 
long-range efficacy. 

In addition to such laboratory re- 


CHRONIC TOXICITY TESTING— 
A promising drug must be subjected 
to chronic toxicity tests. These in- 
clude two-year tests on a minimum 
of 200 rats and 24 dogs, required to 
establish tolerances for the drug. 
Shown here is part of the procedure 
necessary to determine the effect of 
the drug on a rat—taking blood to be 
analyzed. 
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search, drug companies are interested 
in testing their products under actual 
farm conditions on animals for which 
the drug is designed. This means a 
long series of tests on many animals 
under strict conditions approved by 
the FDA. 

This is by no means the end of the 
work on a new product before it 
reaches the market. Drug and chemi- 
cal makers must prepare a petition 
for the FDA which sometimes takes 
3-4 months. The FDA then may take 
several more months making a deci- 
sion on approval. 


Financial Requirements 

You can see that researching new 
feed additives can run into substan- 
tial sums. A two-year feeding study 
on a single compound alone costs a 
minimum of $250,000. An equal 
amount may be required to develop 
analytical and other techniques. You 
might need $500,000 in annual ap- 
propriations to keep the program go- 
ing 


A good example of the cost is 
found in the pesticide industry. The 
expense of research and Food and 
Drug and USDA clearance runs from 
$1-7 million, largely for toxicological 
studies. 

Undoubtdely, we can look for reg- 
ulations under the Food Additives 
Amendment to change from time to 
time. Informed sources say two-year 
safety evaluation tests may now be 
out, and that four-year trials may 
be required. 

You will recall that the amendment 
defines an additive as any compound 
used in the production or processing 
of food which is later consumed by 
humans. It further states that no ad- 
ditive will be considered safe if it is 
found by appropriate test to cause 
cancer in man or animals. 

In the eyes of some people, the 
clause provides the American public 
with a new measure of safety cover- 
ing drugs as they are researched and 
brought on the market. Most au- 
thorities in the feed additive indus- 
try agree that protection from carci- 
nogens (cancer-producing substances) 
was already inherent in the original 
Food Additives Act. Chronic toxicity 
studies covering two years or more 
practically eliminate the possibility 
of cancer-causing effects. 


Other Carcinogenic Substances 

Actually, an excess of any of a 
large number of substances in every- 
day use—cholesterol, sucrose and as- 
corbic acid (vitamin C) for example 
—have been demonstrated to be car- 
cinogenic. So, it is doubtful that car- 
cinogenic substances can be avoided 
entirely. 

As far as suspected carcinogenic 
drugs are concerned, the law is spe- 
cific; it forbids them. In contrast, the 
law takes a reasonable and proper 
approach towards the standards of 
safety for other substances that 
might be harmful, or even lethal, if 
taken in large amounts. It permits 
scientific judgment of the potential 
harmfulness of each substance. 

If you happen to crave seafood, for 
example, you probably take in much 
greater amounts of naturally-occur- 
ring arsenicals than you would ever 
get from chicken livers even if com- 
monly used organic arsenicals had not 
been withdrawn from poultry feed 
according to the manufacturer’s rec- 
ommendation. Fresh shrimp contains 
1.8-8.3 parts per million, and has at 
times been found to contain up to 30 
parts per million. 

“Calculated Risk” 

In developing public health meas- 
ures for the control of disease-pro- 
ducing organisms, the use of the 
“calculated risk” doctrine has been 
well established. No attempt is made 
to render our water, milk or food 


supplies absolutely sterile. Rather, 


of humans will not acquire a harm- 
ful infection. 

The same is true in the use of 
vaccines containing living organisms. 
It is recognized that a few out of a 
million inoculated may acquire the 
disease in mild form. But the large 
proportion gain protection from the 
disease. Thus, no effort is made to 
provide perfect and complete protec- 
tion against mild disease due to the 
vaccine. 4 

Also, in the human medicine field, 
the law does not include requirements 
to show whether drugs are carcino- 
genic (cancer producing). And, in 
contrast to drugs used in medicated 
feeds, massive dosages are admin- 
istered. 

Industry has spent much time, ef- 
fort and money to protect human 
health. As we said earlier, $1-7 mil- 
lion are required to place a pesticide 
on the market. Most of this cost— 
probably 90-95% —is used to deter- 
mine the no-harmful-effect dosage for 
man. This includes development of a 


practical method of analysis of very 
minute quantities (parts per million 
or parts per billion) of the substance 
in animal and plant tissue. 

This investment has not only 
helped farmers produce more quality 
products, but has meant a savings to 
consumers who buy farm products. 
As Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, pointed out recently, 
without pesticides, insecticides, herbi- 
cides, growth stimulants and disease 
preventives during this period of pop- 
ulation expansion, agriculture would 
have a difficult time supplying suffi- 
cient food of excellent quality at a 
price within the reach of the mass of 
people of this country. 

You will want to stay abreast of 
the developments in feed additives 
and drugs immediately ahead. Fol- 
low closely FDA regulations and in- 
terpretations as they develop. Keep 
your territory men and dealers in- 
formed on all the regulations vital to 
their business, and encourage them 

(Turn to ADDITIVES, page 100) 
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ANALYTICAL METHODS —A firm 
that intends to market a drug for 
use as a feed additive must develop 
a method of analyzing for the com- 
pound when it is mixed in feed. The 
method must be sound so that it can 
be duplicated in any well-equipped 
laboratory. Pictured is a research 
chemist at Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, taking data on an analysis 
test. Developing a good analytic 
method takes about a year. 


we use certain indices which have 
been proven to provide a safe stand- 
ard of exposure. In other words, 
germs may be present, but in such 
low numbers that the vast majority 


Research Activity lst Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 4th Year 5th Year 
Biological 
Drug evaluation 
Biological for efficacy 
: of literature 
Al Fields . CONTINUING 
Decision to 
reject or select 
(Management) for further 
study* 
Chemical, Study of drug’s 
Biochemical, ay and 
Pharmacological properties 
ogi Acute toxicity 
Path ' studies 
Pathological, Subacute ‘ee 
Pharmacological, toxicity 
Biochemical one Tests on 120 rats, 16 dogs y bs 
Decision to 
(Management) reject or 
continue* 
+ 
Chemical, Tissue residue Looking for 
Pharmacological, study with signs of 
Biochemical radioactive tracers toxicity. 
Biochemical, 
Pharmacological 
Biochemical, \ 
Pharmacological, \ 
Pathological 
i 
\ 
¢ Decision to reject 
(Management) or continue* 
Chemical, 
Biochemical 
Preparation of 
(Management) petition to Food and 
Drug Administration 
Period for 
ati FDA decision 
Chemical, Industrial Manufacturing of product 
nny, ng for marketing 
i 


*Actually, the decision to reject the drug candidate may be necessary at any stage. 
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farm girl drive up with her dad to 
get feed processed and Milt’s feed 
mill efficiency quickly sank about 
50%. In the presence of feminine 
beauty and allure, he could not con- 
centrate on such things as keeping 
the feed mill machinery operating. 
And if the farm girl happened to be a 
redhead, then Milt could just as well 


Up With an Idea 


Milt Peters was the perennial play- 
boy on the Joe Brooks feed mill staff. 
Milt was a good worker, when he 
worked, and he could also come up 
with some worthwhile promotion 
ideas now and then. But let a pretty 


be on sick leave, insofar as his worth 
as an employee was concerned. 

And Milt also took advantage of a 
lull in trade. Instead of grabbing a 
broom and sweeping during a lull in 
business, Milt often hied himself on- 
to a pile of stacked feed bags in a far 
corner of the warehouse and took a 
nap. The naps were necessary some- 
times due to the late hours Milt often 


MEET THE TREND TOWARD 
GRAIN EXPANDING 
THE 

ANDERSON EXPANDER 


Today there is a definite trend toward the use of cooked 
and expanded grains in various feed formulas. Pellet 
type or kibbled foods have won instant approval because 
they are convenient in size and contain nutritional values. 


The heart of the expansion process is a grain expandi 
machine which Anderson has manufactured and so 
since September, 1954. Now we have a completely new 
Expander already in operation in several fields with 
capacities ranging from one to two tons per hour. 


By ideal conditioning of raw materials you are assured 
of a product that you want in your formulas. With the 
new Expander you can convert the starches in grains 
such as wheat, corn, rice, milo, etc., into a uniformly 
tender, crisp and highly palatable product. 


Anderson services available are process engineering, 
procurement of complete plant equipment, erection 
supervision, startup assistance, periodic consultations 
with feld personnel and strategically located parts depots. 


We will be glad to send you complete information with- 
out obligation, 


1944 West 96th Street 


THE KV. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


kept while courting his redheads. And 
there was more than one. 

Late one April afternoon, Milt 
came into Joe’s office. There was an 
excited gleam in Milt’s eyes. “Joe,” 
he said, “I’ve got a promotion idea 
for you.” 

“Oh,” said Joe a little coolly, for 
Milt had been dragging his feet in 
the production schedule all day. ‘Tell 
me about it.” 

“It hit me all at once,” Milt said 
eagerly. “Pete Sheldon was complain- 
ing to me about how hard a farmer 
has it. He would talk of nothing else 
all the time we were mixing his feed. 
He certainly was down in the mouth.” 

“Well,” Joe said soberly, “many 
farm prices are down, and inflation 
still keeps making it tough for farm- 
ers who have things to buy. In one 
way, you can’t blame Sheldon for 
looking glum.” 

Make Them Smile 

“Granted,” Milt said. “But the at- 
titude a man has means so much in 
how he eventually learns to face life 
and its problems. Our job as feed men 
is not only to sell a farmer feed. Our 
job is also to make farmers smile 
once in a while, so they won't forget 
how to do it.” 

“Smile!” interjected Joe, blinking. 
“Milt, for heavens sake. We can’t 
tell farmers to smile. They'd think 
we are crazy!” 

Milt shook his head. “Joe, there is 
a way to get around farmers’ objec- 
tions. I think most people like to 
smile. Why? Because it makes them 
feel better—gets rid of a lot of ten- 
sion and worry, so they want to take 
life in stride.” 

“Milt, we're feed dealers, not psy- 
chiatrists,” Joe said. 

“Joe, maybe it does sound foolish, 
but, look, here is what we could do,” 
Milt went on. 

Joe sighed. He always encouraged 
his employees to come up with busi- 
ness building ideas, so he had to take 
the good with the bad. He was sure 
Milt’s idea was bad. 

“We've got a camera, haven't we?” 
Milt aSked. 

“Sure, a good 4 by 5 Speed 
Graphic,” said Joe. “We've taken lots 
of pictures with it.” 

Milt nodded. “Let's give it more 
use. Let’s stage a smile contest for 
farmers. The farmer with the sun- 
niest smile wins a worthwhile prize. 
We'll take the pictures right here in 
the mill. The farmer who wants to 
enter the contest will have to come 
to the mill and let us take his pic- 
ture in private, if he wiskes.” 

Joe almost snorted. “Why, Milt, 
farmers won't do that. They hate to 
have their pictures taken.” 

Milt grinned. “Ah, but we'll have 
an inducement that will make them 
willing to come in and have their 
pictures taken and entered in the 
Smiling Farmer Contest.” 

“Such as what?” Joe said. 

Milt grimaced. “That's up to you 
as owner. You know how much moola 
you can spend for this promotion. I 
would suggest that winner of the first 
prize might get his grinding and mix- 
ing charges free for three months. 
The second winner would get free 
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service for two months. The third 
winner—one month.” 

Joe whistled. “Wow! Are you try- 
ing to bust me?” 

Milt shrugged. “Well, cut down on 
the prizes if you wish. But have 
enough so that farmers will want to 
come in and enter. And you can pre- 
sent each farmer with a free picture 
—a head shot. Then when a farmer 
runs for the school board, the town 
board or any other project, he'll have 
a picture of himself smiling that will 
increase his chances of getting what 
he wants—of making a favorable im- 
pression.” 

Joe lifted his eyebrows. “I'm be- 
ginning to see some sense to your 
idea, Milt. Granted that what you say 
is true, how are you going to get dis- 
couraged and disgruntled farmers to 
smile when you have a photo taken of 
them?” 

“Oh, that’s no problem,” said Milt. 
“I'm surprised that you ask that 
question. We'll use the trick most 
professional photographers use with 
sourpusses.” 

Joe looked puzzled. “What?” 

Milt chuckled. “Well, we'll just ask 
each farmer whose picture we want 
to take to say ‘C-h-e-e-s-e!’ as clearly 
as he can, and very slowly.” 

“C-h-e-e-s-e!"” exclaimed Joe. 

“That's right!” Milt cried. “You did 
it perfectly, Joe. I haven’t seen you 
smile like that for months, or maybe 
a year or so.” 

Joe smiled a little sheepishly. “And 
I feel better, too. Funny how a fel- 
low feels better after smiling. The 
corners of my mouth feel exercised.” 

“That's it,” Milt said. “Smiling 
pays off. And, Joe, if you get pictures 
of smiling farmers, maybe someday 
you can run a page ad, showing lots 
of those smiling faces, and say ‘Our 
customers smile because they like our 
feeds and service.’” His eyes twin- 
kled. 

Joe grinned. “I get it,” he said. 
“That would be an ad. I'm certainly 
going to think about this idea, Milt.” 

Milt chuckled. “We could even tip 
off farmers that they can go into the 
men’s room for 10 minutes before 
having their pictures taken and prac- 
tice smiling into the mirror when 
they say C-h-e-e-s-e. That would put 
them in a better buying mood, too.” 

Joe laughed. “Well, Milt, tell me 
this. Because you came to work late 
this morning and dragged your feet 
quite a bit of the day, did you dream 
up this idea just to even things up— 
so to speak?” 

Milt looked sheepish, “Joe, you're a 
mind reader.” 

The feed dealer smiled. “Well, Milt, 
so long as you have a business con- 
science and want to make amends, 
that shows there is hope for you, and 
a place on this staff. Keep thinking 
of business ideas, even when your 
conscience doesn’t prod you. And if 
I work out this smile deal, you'll get 
a $5 bonus.” 

Milt grinned from ear to ear. 
“Thanks, Joe. And maybe that smile 
campaign will get all of us around the 
mill smiling so much that customers 
will catch the habit, too.” 

“Let’s hope so,” Joe said. “That's 
a business asset that’s free for the 


IF YOU USED 
PETERSON MALES 
YOU WOULDN'T 
NEED SO MANY! 


breeding farm .- 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


North Carolina Groups 
Unite to Eliminate 


Growing of Crotalaria 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Farm agencies 
in North Carolina have united to pro- 
mote a resolution urging farmers to 
stop growing crotalaria, a plant used 
for soil improvement and conserva- 
tion. 

Recent research conducted at 
North Carolina State College shows 
that crotalaria can be harmful to 
poultry and livestock. This new in- 
formation was presented at a meet- 
ing of the state’s agricultural leaders. 

“Under present harvesting condi- 
tions, it is impossible to keep feed 
free of crotalaria seed,” report col- 
lege officials, “so it is best not to 
grow the crop at all.” 

Representatives of the grain trade 
report that some corn was refused 
last fall because of crotalaria seed 
contamination. And dealers are ex- 


pected to crack down again in 1960. 

Some of those supporting the reso- 
lution to do away with crotalaria 
include the following: 

L. Y. Ballentine, North Carolina 
agriculture commissioner; A. C. Ed- 
wards, executive vice president, North 
Carolina Farm Bureau; Harry Cald- 
well, master, State Grange; Sidney 
Britt, chairman, North Carolina 
Grain Commission; R. M. Dailey, 
State Soil Conservation Service; H. 
V. Mangum, chief, state ACP; Ar- 
thur Upshaw, president, North Caro- 
lina Feed Manufacturers Assn.; T. C. 
Flood, president, Carolina Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., and R. W. Shoff- 
ner, assistant director, North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Extension Service. 


DEALER MOVES 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Fred Lovitt 
& Co., dealer in cottonseed meal, cot- 
tonseed hulls and soybean meal, for- 
merly located at 619 Cotton Ex- 
change Building, has occupied new 
and larger quarters in the Mid-South 
Building, 3181 Poplar St. 
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Tests Confirm Value 


Of Feeding Layers Grit 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Making 
grit available to layers is a good idea 
regardless of the feeding method 
used, tests at Rutgers University in- 
dicate. 

John C. Taylor, extension poultry 
specialist at the university, reports 
that the feeding of limestone grit in- 
creased production by 6-7 eggs, and 
shell thickness was improved. 

Although the feeding of grit to 
layers has long been a standard rec- 
ommendation, many tests have been 
made by colleges and commercial 
suppliers. The latest test at Rutgers 
reaffirms previous findings, Mr. Tay- 
lor said. 

Mr. Taylor suggests providing two- 
running feet of hopper space for ev- 
ery 100 layers, and suggests further 
that grit should be stirred frequently 
to keep it clean. 
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m...New Blatchford’s 


m- Greater Palatability 
m- Better Digestability 
m- Easier Change-Over 


= 


m-M-m .-Smells Better... Tastes Better 
Wins More Customers...More Repeat Sales! 


When Dairyme 


Calf-Pab’s delicious aroma, they want to buy it. When 
they see how their calves go for its extra smackin’ good 


nm smell new NECTARIZED Blatchford’s 


WRITE 


whole milk flavor — they come back for more! They know 


calves that eat better grow better. And they love the sav- 
ings they make! Low-cost top quality Calf-Pab is high in 
milk solids (55%), Vitamins A, B, B12, Antibiotics and 
other essential nutrients. Put the “buy appeal” of NEC- 
TARIZED Calf-Pab to work on your sales floor. Write 
for Mm-mm NECTARIZED Sales Aids Today! 


Slate fords 


SEFABLISGHED 


Mein Plant and Office, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Midwest Plant, Des Moines, lowa * West Coast Division, Nampa, idehe 


TODAY for mew NECTARIZED 


Calf-Pab Samples and free Sales Aids. 


SO 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO, pt. 240 
Waukegan, Il. 
YES! Send me the new NECTARIZED 
Colf-Pob Soles Aids. 
NAME 
ADORESS. 
city. STATE 
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AVERAGE DAILY GAIN (Ib.) 


1.55 


1.50 


1.45 


It has been suggested that continuous feeding of an 
antibiotic reduces its effectiveness. Several poultry 
studies, and an analysis of pig production performance 
over a 10-year period, have punctured this idea, 


Numerous studies have shown that 
antibiotics not only retain their 
effectiveness after continuous feed- 
ing over a long period — but also 
“clean up the premises” to the bene- 
fit of all livestock and poultry in the 
same environment. 

One of the earliest of these 
studies was conducted by Libby and 
Schaible* in Michigan. Response of 
chickens to antibiotics, far from 
declining, showed a progressive im- 
provement over the 4-year period 
from 1950 to 1954. Moreover, the 
long-term use of antibiotics pro- 
duced an environment with a lower 


123 4:5 8-9 10 1112 14/19 26.4040 10 
HALF-YEAR INTERVALS 1949—’58 


NEW FACTS 


EFFECTIVENESS 
OF AUREOMYCIN 


disease level and control birds in 
the 3rd and 4th years showed a dis- 
tinct improvement in performance. 
Pigs on Aureomycin gain today 
just as they did 10 years ago 
Recently, Cyanamid completed an 
analysis of swine production per- 
formance at 13 experiment stations 
throughout the ten years since the 
introduction of AUREOMYCIN®. The 
purpose: To test the hypothesis 
that the effectiveness of antibiotics 
has been reduced with time. The 
result: no evidence that the effec- 
tiveness of AUREOMYCIN has 
lessened and an explanation of the 


ABOUT LONG-TERM 


facts which gave rise to this 
hypothesis. 

The conclusion of greatest im- 
portance to livestock and poultry 
growers, and to feed manufacturers, 
is this: pigs fed AUREOMYCIN today 
gain as well as pigs that were fed 
AUREOMYCIN ten years ago or at any 
time in between. However, the rate 
of gain of control pigs has increased. 
This is attributable to the fact that 
the use of AUREOMYCIN cuts down 
the level of infection on the prem- 
ises, so control groups benefit just 
as do the treated ones. 

The chart below shows (1) how 


TREATED GROUP 


Reports from 13 experiment stations on a total of 3,271 pigs were used to plot 
average daily gains for both treated and control groups over a ten-year period, 
Pigs fed AUREOMYCIN have consistently gained an average of 1.65 lbs. a day, while 
control group gains have slowly but progressively improved by their association 
with the treated group. 
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the gains in treated groups have 
been maintained over the 10-year 
period and (2) how the difference 
between treated and control groups 
has changed. 

Other studies show 

similar results 

Recently, Feedstuffs has reported 
on three other studies of antibiotic 
effectiveness and/or antibiotic 
cleansing of premises. Below are 
excerpts from these reports. 

University of Connecticut: 
“Growth response, during the first 
week of broilers fed antibiotics 
over those fed basal rations, was 
increased equal to the response ob- 
tained in 1951. However, after one 
week, responses decreased steadily 
and became essentially zero at eight 
weeks. The initial improvement in 
response followed by a sharp falling 
off leads to the conclusion that anti- 
biotics cleaned the environment. 
The experiments were carried out 
in facilities in which antibiotics had 
been used extensively for the past 
nine years.” 

Purdue University: “Continu- 
ous use of antibiotics with swine has 
gradually eliminated or reduced the 
growth-inhibiting microorganisms 
in hogs. As a result, the compara- 
tive response to feeding or not feed- 
ing antibiotics today is not as great 
as it was eight years ago. Antibiotics 
have not lost their effect. Actually, 
what has occurred is that the swine 
quarters have been cleaned up by 
the continuous use of antibiotics, 
and thus the control pigs are re- 
ceiving the benefit and gaining as 
rapidly as the antibiotic-fed pigs. Jf 
we discontinue feeding antibiotics, 
then we would revert back to the 
same place we were in 1950.” 

Texas A & M College: “It is 
quite possible that the turkey prem- 
ises have become somewhat steril- 
ized due to the continued use of anti- 
biotics in feeds. This does not mean 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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BROAD-SPECTRUM 


W-SPECTR 


Representation of the wide difference between broad and narrow spectrum anti- 
biotics in their range of activity against harmful bacteria. AUREOMYCIN —a broad 
spectrum antibiotic—is so powerful most bacteria can’t find a way to resist it, or 
“get around” it. That’s why this antibiotic retains its effectiveness after long, 


continued use. 


that the antibiotic should be elimi- 
nated from the feed. Antibiotics are 
included in the feeds at the present 
time for the purpose of preventing 
sub-clinical infections or disease, 
and must be continued if the present 
growth rate and favorable feed 
conversions are to be obtained.” 


Write for Cyanamid swine study 
Write for your copy of the complete 
Cyanamid report—“Production Per- 
formance of Swine at Experiment 
Stations Ten Years after the Intro- 
duction of AUREOMYCIN.” In it are 


tabulated, plotted and statistically 
analyzed both rate of gain and feed 
efficiency figures for 101 controlled 
trials. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company's 
trademark for chlortetracyeline. 


*Science, 121 : 738,1955 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Just these 


fill every mineral need 


a one manufacturer—a complete mineral line. Stock 
only these three, and you take care of every customer’s min- 
eral requirements. Profit from fast turnover, proven consumer 
acceptance, and continuing advertising support. 


DARLING’S 
Mixing Minerat Concentrate 


For custom mixing. Contains 9% phosphorus—up to 3 times 
that of ordinary mixing minerals. This concentrated for- 
mula, in 25 Ib. bags, saves one-half on freight and storage. 
Easier handling, too. More profit for you—and a better buy 
for your customers. 


DARLING’S 
Free-Choice Minerat Mix 


Formulated with one-half special steamed bone meal... . 
DARLING's mineral mix contains 6% phosphorus. It's all 
feed, every ingredient digestible and highly available. 
DARLING continues to offer its money-back guarantee that 
all livestock will eat it free choice. 


DARLING’S 
Weather-Resistant Minerat 


A complete mineral block, supplying not only the usual salt 
and trace minerals, but also the needed phosphorus and 
calcium. Contains one-half special steamed bone meal . . . 
6% phosphorus. Guaranteed palatable. Specially treated to 
prevent deterioration during storage and exposure. 


Order all three from your favorite distributor! 
DARLING & COMPANY 
Mineral Feed Division 
= U.S. Yards + YArds 7-3000 + Chicago 9 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

P.O. Box 157, Buffalo, N. Y., Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 

SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 
innesota Minnesota 


New York M 


Three Methods 
Of Rearing Pullets 
Studied, Compared 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Researchers at the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station recently 
completed a comparison of rearing 
pullets with confinement, range and 
colony cages. 

A total of 2,652 incross egg-pro- 
duction type pullets were used in the 
test. Comparisons studied include the 
rearing methods (confinement, range 
and colony cage), three housing meth- 
ods during the laying period (floor 
pens, individual cages and colony 
cages) and performance of birds 
housed in wire and slat-side colony 
cages during the egg production 
phase. 

According to an article appearing 
in the March issue of the Texas Feed 
Service Report, by W. D. Shupe and 
J. H. Quisenberry, the comparison 
test pointed out the following facts: 

Pullets reared in colony cages had 
the heaviest body weight at the end 
of the rearing period. Pullets on 
range were second in body weight 
and floor-pen birds were lightest. 

Also, the colony-caged birds had 
significantly higher feed consumption 
than the two other groups. 

Mortality was highest with the col- 
ony-caged birds. 

In another comparison of birds 
housed in colony cages with slat sides 
and wire sides, no significant differ- 
ences were observed in body weight, 
feed consumption or mortality. 

The pullets were also checked 
when they went into egg production. 
Here is what the researchers ob- 
served: 

Birds housed in floor pens laid sig- 
nificantly smaller eggs than birds in 
colony and individual cages. The 
birds in wire-side colony cages laid 
significantly heavier eggs than birds 
in slat-side colony cages. 

Birds housed in individual cages 
had the best feed efficiency, followed 
in order by floor pens and colony 
cages. The difference between indi- 
vidual cages and the other two hous- 
ing methods was significant, but the 
difference between colony cages and 
floor pens was not. 

Mortality of birds in individual 
cages was significantly lower than 
for birds in floor pens and colony 


Nger Wirer mtg. co. 
SABETHA, KANSAS Phone 111 


Suspend from ceiling, 
or mount on floor or 
mili. 


Wenger Horizontal Pellet Coolers carry the pellets 
through a bath of exhaust air on an endless wire mesh 
belt that handles pellets from 3/16” to range cube size. 
Variable speed drive on conveyor provides necessary 
speed variation for best cooling and moisture control of 
different size pellets. With no vertical movement of 
pellets and no baffle plates in cooler, ratio of fines is 
greatly reduced. Cooler can be suspended from ceiling 
or mounted on floor. Also available in two-stage 
superimposed coolers, delivering pellets immediately 
under intake of upper cooler. Built in 14, 18, 24 and 30 
ft. lengths . . . capacities of 3 tons to 30 tons per hour. 


Write today for complete tnformation 


Producers of the World’S~Fi 
| Hi-Molasses Pellet Mills, Molasses 
and Animal Fat Mixers and Feeders 


cages. And the mortality of birds in 
wire-side colony cages was signifi- 
cantly higher than in slat-side colony 
cages. 


Egg Quality School 
Scheduled May 23-27 


DECATUR, GA.—The annual 
Southeastern Egg Quality and Grade 
Training School is scheduled May 23- 
27 at the University of Georgia. 

Anyone engaged in production, 
handling, inspection, grading and ed- 
ucational fields is invited, says Mays 
Montgomery, Athens, Ala., egg pro- 
ducer and chairman of the egg com- 
modity division of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. 

The four-day course will be de- 
voted to study and practical applica- 
tions of the factors that influence egg 
quality. Each participant will be pro- 
vided with candling equipment and 
selected eggs to illustrate each de- 
ciding factor. The school is designed 
for the inexperienced as well as the 
professional graders, candlers and 
producers, and the participants will 
be given laboratory supervision. 

Advanced registration is necessary, 
and the fee is $35 per person. Appli- 
cations should be made through the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
Decatur, Ga. 
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Sheep Threadworms 


URBANA, ILL.—Sheep thread- 
worms, which formerly defied all 
worm medicines, can now be knocked 
out by certain cadmium compounds, 
according to Dr. Norman D. Levine 
and Dr. Joseph Szanto, University of 
Illinois veterinarians. 

Test lambs given various levels of 
cadmium iodide, oxide and chloride 
have remained free from infection for 
3-4 months. However, Dr. Levine 
adds, treatment must be balanced 
against possible weight losses result- 
ing from the use of such compounds. 
Lambs undergoing cadmium treat- 
ments lose from 4 to 6 Ib. 

Although threadworms seldom kill 
an animal, they weaken lambs, cause 
diarrhea and retard growth. By the 
time infected animals are a year old, 
they usually develop an immunity to 
the worms. Adult animals, however, 
remain. carriers and transmit the 
threadworm larvae to newborn 
lambs. 


YEAST CULTURES 
For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 

iN YEAST COMPANY 
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Wage Good eating “fed-in” only with 


isi Growers are turning to feed containing LIPAMONE — 
rt : the only feed additive that changes a bird’s 
hormonal balance to produce capon-like effects 
in roasters, broilers and turkeys. 


’% LB. LIPAMONE...PER TON OF FEED...FROM ABOUT 5 WEEKS 
LIPAMONE produces a juicier, more ten- LipaMone-fed birds are easier to pick 
der bird — one that almost bastes it- ... easier to dress. Processors have 
self- when cooking. LIPONETTES® fewer throwouts. 
(birds fed LipAMONE) have a succu- 
4 differences that lence that means tasty, flavorful eating. Meat yield is decidedly better. 
pay dividends 
i LIPONETTES have better bloom. LIPAMONE has a quieting effect. Birds 
. Skin becomes pliable, fine-textured. calm down, stop fighting and running 
; Broilers and roasters show more uni- off weight, do less picking. LIPAMONE 
formity in size and quality . . . more in the feed induces no stress condi- 
‘ even pigmentation . . . finer finish. tions to trigger CRD or other diseases. 
Lipamone sold exclusively by 
| 
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LIPAMONE cost is now about one penny per broiler (three 
cents each for roasters). Tests at Michigan State Uni 
versity substantiate earlier experience which shows Lipa. 
MONE to be fully effective at 14 lb. per ton — a 60°,, reduc 
tion from original recommendation. 


new 
findings 


Reduce protein cost by 20°; LIPAMONE enables many 
growers to reduce the protein level without sacrificing 
growth rate or feed efficiency. In LipaAMone trials at 
Michigan State University, a 16°), protein finisher gave a 
9-week weight comparable to a 20°; protein finisher. Both 
feeds coniained LipAMONE at the | lb.-per-ton level. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc., 


OF AGE TO MARKET*... BUILDS QUALITY FOR PROFIT 


no handling of birds 
—no implanting 
—no stress 


LipAMONE-fed birds gain rapidly 
often show improved feed efficiency. 


“Federal regulations require withdrawal 48 
hours before slaughter 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The Siowing trade marks 
were published in the Official Gazette of the 
U.S. Patent Office in compliance with section 
12 (ta) of the Trademark Act of 1946. Notice 
of opposition under section 13 may be filed 
within 30 days of publication in the Gazette. 
(See Rules 20.1 to 20.5.) As provided by Sec- 
tion 31 of the act, a fee of $25 must accom- 
pany each notice of opposition. 


EB-70, in capital letters, for grain 
fumigant. Filed March 13, 1959, by 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
First use Aug. 26, 1958. 


Gradust, in hand drawn capital let- 
ters with drawing of cow underneath, 
for mixture consisting of charcoal, 
magnesium oxide, sulphur, calcium 
and saltpeter, adapted for the treat- 
ment of diarrhea. Filed June 16, 1959, 
by Gradust Laboratories, Halfway, 
Ore. First use March 1, 1955. 


Mastat, in capital letters, for mas- 
itis preparation for use in the vet- 
erinary field. Filed Aug. 20, 1959, by 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
First use Aug. 5, 1959. 


Meyermatic, in capital letters, for 
automatic feed weigher. Filed April 
6, 1959, by Lester E. Meyer, Stan- 
wood, Iowa. First use Jan. 5, 1959. 


Erythro, in capital letters, for anti- 
biotic feed supplement. Filed Sept. 
14, 1959, by Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill. First use May 13, 
1958. 


Feed Man Seeks 
Nebraska Office 


HUMBOLDT, NEB.—John Cooper, 
vice president of the O. A. Cooper 
Co., feed manufacturer, Humboldt, is 
one of five persons seeking the Re- 
publican nomination for governor of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Cooper, who has been a Ne- 
braska state senator for the past two 
years, has been campaigning on both 
radio and TV in Nebraska. The 
Cooper family has been in the milling 
business for 80 years. 


Executives Appointed 


PHILADELPHIA—H. A.C. Rauch- 
fuss has been appointed chairman of 
the board of Woodward & Dickerson, 
Inc., Philadelphia, and C. Earl] Get- 
tinger has been named president. The 
firm imports and exports feed in- 
gredients, chemicals for fertilizers, 
minerals, raw ore stocks and other 
bulk commodities. 


FEED SERVICE| 


PLAN 


means you 
SELL DIRECT TO FEEDERS!! 


Today, you must sell the feeder his 
feeds at the LOWEST POSSIBLE 
COST! The only logical way to do 
this is to manufacture a well-known 
scientifically formulated feed right 
in your own mill from SWISHER 
“Super Concentrates!" You save 
dealer mark-up, transportation 
charges, grain handling costs—all of 
which you can pass on to your custo- 
mers—and yet MAKE MORE MONEY! 


Ne cost or obligation. Phone collect 
today for details. 


SWISHER co. 
Danville, Wincls - Phone Hickory 2-0290 


Trademarks Issued by U.S. 
Patent Office 


Swi-ron, in capital letters, for in- 
jectable iron for prevention or treat- 
ment of baby pig anemia. Filed Nov. 
2, 1959, by Globe Laboratories, Inc., 
17 Worth, Texas. First use Oct. 14, 
1959. 


Hudson’s, in capital letters, for hog 
feed. Filed June 1, 1959, by Hudson 
Products, Inc., Defiance, Ohio. First 
use Sept. 15, 1937. 


Mc-59, in capital letters, for am- 
moniated condensed water soluble 
fraction of sugar beet juice used as 
an animal! feed supplement. Filed Jan. 
28, 1959, by International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill. First 
use Jan. 5, 1959. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


BU 71 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


PROTAMONE 


these men have designs on your business! 


STREATOR, 


These calculating individuals have plans to make 
your new feed mill the most efficient, profit- 
producing operation possible. They figure that they 
can deliver maximum production, low operating 
costs, more profitable results. And ... unless you're 
the rare exception . . . they’re absolutely right! 
They’re experts in many fields . . . plant automation, 
efficiency evaluation, machinery design, financing 
and contracting. They originate radical new ideas 
and methods to change “it-can’t-be-dones” into 
“I-wouldn’t-have-believed-its”. 

As part of the Myers-Sherman automation en- 
gineering team, their job is to create new and 
better mills and mill equipment. They're the idea 
men whose revolutionary new concepts are incor- 


N co. 


MYERS-SHI 


porated in every piece of the famous Fords line we 
manufacture. Mills of their design which are com- 
pletely operated electronically by one man are ale 
ready in use and that’s just the beginning. 

You can put them to work designing your complete 
new mill . . . or modernizing your present one . . , 
at our expense! They'll show you how it should be 
planned to fit your individual needs . . . explain 
how we can take the whole job off your hands or 
tackle any part of it you wish ... give you the 
details on the 54 convenient Myers-Sherman pur- 
chase plans that let you pay as you earn. We can 
even lease it to you if you wish! 

Mail this coupon for our new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
3501 S. Mlinois St., Streator, Minois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


FIRM. 
ADDRESS 
ciry. STATE_ 


| | 
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FIRST 
with the BEST! 


For prompt deliveries of high quality 
blackstrap molasses, your most dependable 
source is NATIONAL! Write, phone or wire 
today for quotations! 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


extends a helping hand 
with POLLYPHOS 

to feed and 
mineral 
manufacturers 


the country 


Butler Chemical Company produces a phosphatic feed 
supplement of the highest quality ... PoLLypHos . . . for the 
feed and mineral manufacturers across the nation. 

You can always rely on the uniform high quality of .. . 
POLLYPHOs . . . its phosphorus content is 19% or above 

. with a minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium 
and no more than .19% fluorine. PoLLypHos — defluori- 
nated phosphate can be delivered to you at a low cost in 
100-Ib. multi-wall bags, or in bulk, — in truck or carload 
lots. For prices, phone, wire or write us or your nearest 
Butler Sales Agent. 


Sales Division 
1230 Esperson Building « Houston 2, Texas 
Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse 
P. O. Box 938 « Galena Park, Texas 
Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Srokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis « Carroll Swanson Sales 
Co., Des Moines *« Warren Sales Co., Denver « James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles 
« White Star Concentrates Co., Portland « E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 


MILL EXTERIOR—This is the exterior of the Manito (TiL) Mill, owned 
by Robert Huette. Mr. Huette stresses his counseling service to farmers on 


how they may cut costs. 


Local Mill Operator Works With 


Customers for Lower Costs 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Customers of the Manito (Ill) 
Mill get expert counseling service on 
how to raise hogs, beef cattle, dairy 
cows and poultry at low cost—and 
this is important in these days of low 
farm prices. 

Robert Huette, owner, operates on 
the Swisher feed service plan which 
enables a farmer to use his own 
grains in making feeds using Swisher 
super concentrates. Or, Mr. Huette 
himself can purchase local grains and 
make Swisher formula feeds from su- 
per concentrates. 

“We are a feed manufacturer on a 
local scale,” says Mr. Huette. “We 
buy the super concentrates, which in- 
clude micro nutrients, minerals and 
vitamin additives, and we include, 
from local sources, soybean meal and 
corn. 

“We counsel with the farmer so 
that he can work with a productive 
and yet economical feeding program 
in today’s competitive market.” 

Mr. Huette does most of the out- 
side selling work for the mill him- 
self. Customers whom he sells are 
usually good advertising examples. 
To aid him in the selling program, 
Mr. Huette also uses booklets which 
detail, in turn, economical hog, cat- 
tle, dairy cow and poultry raising 
plans. He encourages farmers to 
keep weight, feed and other records, 
so that they can compute their actual 
production costs and see what profits 
they make on each division of feed- 
ing. 

Help Reduce Costs 

“We are always glad to discuss 
feeding costs with customers,” re- 
ports Mr. Huette. “Often we can 
point out a plan whereby some cus- 
tomers cen reduce costs and also get 


greater gains. This is one area in 
which a feed man can help his cus- 
tomers in a very competitive field.” 

Mr. Huette is so set up that he can 
make complete formula feeds for 
customers, or he can custom mix to 
their own special requirements. 

He reports that about 80% of the 
feed sold is in bulk and pelleted feeds 
constitute 20% of total volume. A 
50 h.p. Sprout-Waldron pellet mill is 
used. It produces from 2-4 tons per 
hour. A Pamco unit bulk truck is 
used for delivery of bulk and bag 
feeds. The bulk discount is $6 per 
ton. 

“We are manufacturing between 
150 and 200 tons of Swisher formula 


WRITING UP ORDER—Young farm- 
ers chat about feed while a mill em- 
ployee writes up an order. They also 
may look over the display case in the 
foreground or the bulletin board. 


BULLETIN BOARD—The Manito Mill has a bulletin board which stresses 
feeding projects conducted by customers. Many farmers look over the board, 


reports Robert Huette, mill owner. 
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UNLOADING GRAIN—A customer (left) and an employee of the feed mill 
chat as they unload grain into the receiving pit. The mill has a storage capac- 


ity of about 10,000 bu. 


feeds per week,” states Mr. Huette. 
‘This is in addition to the concen- 
trate we use in custom work.” 

Other equipment in the mill in- 
cludes a 110 hp Sprout-Waldon ham- 
mer mill, a 2-ton Kelly-Duplex mixer 
and a 2-ton Strong-Scott horizontal 
mixer with molasses attachment. 
Grind and mix rates are 15¢ per 
ewt. 

This dealer also uses a grain bank 
storage plan. He has a storage capac- 
ity of about 10,000 bu. There is no 
grain storage charge, but he does re- 
strict the amount of grain a farmer 
can bring in. Usually he calls for 
grain from customers according to 
the mill requirements. 

Mr. Huette operates the mill with 
two employees. Although he spends 
much of his time calling on custom- 
ers, he also manages to help out at 
the mill during rush periods. 

A very effective advertising pro- 
gram is used by Mr. Huette. He ad- 
vertises quite regularly in a local 
weekly newspaper. This year, too, he 
gave calendars to farmers which fea- 
tured the picture of a local FFA 
group and their instructor. This cal- 
endar proved very popular in the 
area, he said. 

In addition, he also provides the 
Swisher organization with a mailing 
list to which is sent various mimeo- 
graphed direct mail pieces featuring 
production gains made by individual 
feeders. These actual cost of produc- 
tion accounts are valuable in the feed 
selling program, reports Mr. Huette. 

Has Bulletin Boards 

The office and farm store area of 
the Manito Mill is an interesting 
place for farmers to gather. There 
are two large bulletin boards which 
abound in local farm photos, feeding 
instruction sheets and other materi- 
al of interest to farmers. Feed sales 
folders are also displayed promi- 
nently, and quite a few of Mr. Huet- 
te’s customers pick them up, take 
them home and read them. 

“I think most of our customers 


USE 
GRAIN BANK- YOUR GRAIN 


SWISHER FEED 


realize that today a farmer needs to 
get all the authentic information he 
can about feeding efficiency,” says 
Mr. Huette, “and that is why they 
peruse these booklets. We encourage 
customers to take these folders, read 
them and then ask us questions about 
them if they need further informa- 
tion.” 

During the past two years, Mr. 
Huette has gone into the raising of 
broilers as an additional activity. He 
raises up to 365,000 broilers per year. 
His experience in this field will soon 
result in an integrated program for 
broiler growers in the region. He re- 
ports that the details of the plan are 
now being completed. 

“I feel that such an integrated pro- 
gram will prove profitable in this 
area,” he says, “and it certainly 
should greatly increase our mill's out- 
put of feed. With our experience of 
keeping down feed costs for custom- 
ers, I feel that we shall be able to 
make this an efficient operation.” 


Consumers Co-op Holds 


Feed Short Course 


KANSAS CITY—Sixty-one cooper- 
ative feed men from seven states at- 
tended the Consumers Cooperative 
Assn. Feed Short Course in Kansas 
City. 

Technical discussions on manufac- 
turing “Open Formula” feed, pro- 
curement and use of feed ingredients, 
and the proper balancing of live- 
stock and poultry feeds were included 
in the week-long course for mixers 
and salesmen. 

Two special tours were included 
in the training program. The feed 
men visited the co-op’s new mill at 
Muncie, Kansas, and the CCA demon- 
stration farm at Trimble, Mo. The 
mill at Muncie is still under con- 
struction, but will soon be producing 
the co-op’s Open Formula feed and 
concentrates for local mixing. 


WISHER 


CATTLE 


ING 


con TRACTS 


ANOTHER BOARD—This second bulletin board in the Manito Mill stresses 
the grain bank, Swisher feeds and feeding contracts. This board also is in 
a strategic place sq that farmers may readily look it over. 
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Raise me without 


Cream Calf Meal 
SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! 


Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre-Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE’S CALF STARTER 


Ryde's Cream 
also CALF PELLETS 
For Feeding Dry 


For 47 years, these famous calf feeds 
have successfully REPLACED MILK in calf 
raising and cut feeding costs almost in 
half. Fortified with antibiotics and all es- 
sential vitamins. Stock this advertised 
calf meal. Build new customers, new 


Ryde's Cream 
CALF MEAL 
For Gruel Feeding 


DON'T SELL ME! ! 


milk on RYDE’S 


profits. 


EASY TO FEED! 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


R Y D E & 6 O . 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


CONVEYOR 
BUILT TO Do IT Better 


For every grain elevating, conveying or distributing job, there’s 
a standard BAZOOKA auger designed and built to do it. Only 
BAZOOKA offers you so complete a line of sizes, capacities, 
features and accessories, and such ease of adaptation to virtually 
every need. 


BAZOOKA standard 4”, 6”, 8” and 10” horizontal, inclined 
and vertical conveyors and distributing augers give you a 
complete range of sizes for every grain and feed conveying 
system. Ruggedly built for commercial use, they feature sec- 
tional tube construction for easy extendability, flanged inlets 
and outlets for quick bolting of spouts, elbows, adaptors, 
gates, etc. and a complete line of matching accessories, in- 
cluding tail pieces and hoppers. BAZOOKA 8” and 10” dis- 
tributing augers have enclosed chain reduction drives for 
greater efficiency, capacity and power economy. 


BAZOOKA 6”, 8” and 10” Carrier models 
have a capacity of up to 4,000 bushels 
per hour, can be elevated almost ver- 
tically, extended by addir g sections. The new 
10” BAZOOKA C100, available in lengths to 


62’, has a bottom double-chain reduction 
drive, double crank ——— for easy eleva- 
tion and lowering. The 6” and 8” BAZOOKA 
Carrier models feature enclosed chain head 
drive for positive, vibration-free power trans- 
mission. ALL BAZOOKA Carrier models 
available with electric, gasoline or PTO drive. 


NEW BAZOOKA Self-Propelled Swinging Hopper 
(left) is ideal for use with carrier BAZOOKAS 
for transfer from trucks in driveways, bin 
sites, other hard-to-maneuver places. Many 
other uses. 


BAZOOKA 4” and 6” Portable Models with 


sealed head bearings are built for heavy duty 
work. Famous 4” Super-Scooper available in 
standard 11’ and 16’ lengths; B AZOOKA H60 
(6") unit has built in spout. Basic 12’ length, 


5’ and 10’ extensions. 


See your Wyatt BAZOOKA Dealer today or write for FREE illustrated BAZOOKA 
Booklet. It shows you how BAZOOKA can do a better job for you, at less cost 


fF) WYATT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Salina, Ki 


| 542 | N. 5th Street 


| , 
| For Every Grain & | 
and Feed Moving Job 
There's a = 
| 
NEW 
| BEAT THE LOW PRICES 
4,000 bu/hr. 
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Nitrate Poisoning 


Discussed at S. D. 
Sheep Field Day 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—‘Aureomycin, 
an antibiotic, is partly effective in 
preventing nitrate poisoning in ani- 
mals. Small amounts, fed to cattle 
and sheep, caused a two-week delay 
before poisoning symptoms ap- 
peared.” 

These are some findings on nitrate 
poisoning tests being conducted at the 
South Dakota State College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. The report 
was made recently by Dr. R. J. Em- 
erick, assistant biochemist, during the 
second annual Sheep Field Day at 
South Dakota State. 

Nitrate poisoning is an economic 
problem in some parts of South Da- 
kota. 

In explaining what happened, Dr. 
Emerick said: “Laboratory test 


showed that Aureomycin slowed down 
the conversion of nitrate to its toxic 
(or poisonous) nitrite form. This 
conversion normally takes place in 
the paunch of cattle and sheep by the 
action of microorganism.” 

Higher energy feeds, it was once 
believed, would help prevent nitrate 
poisoning. “But,” Dr, Emerick said, 
“this does not appear to be true, ac- 
cording to recent test results in 
which nitrate levels were held con- 
stant. However, concentrates are 
generally low in nitrates and, under 
practical conditions, would tend to 
dilute high nitrate forages.” 

Drinking water containing levels 
of nitrate commonly found in South 
Dakota was found not to be toxic 
to sheep, Dr. Emerick said. The re- 
searcher explained that this water, 
if used together with forages contain- 
ing nitrates, might result in a toxic 
effect—if total nitrate amounts were 
great. 

The “artificial rumen” can become 
an “economical tool for exploratory 
research,” said Dr. L. D. Kamstra, 


associate animal husbandman of the 
host school agricultural experiment 
station. He reported on ruminant 
studies of roughages being done here. 

The researcher also reported prog- 
ress in a study on pelleting roughage 
rations. Using the artificial rumen, he 
found that highly digestible forages 
were least affected by pelleting. Di- 
gestion of less digestible forages — 
such as little blue stem and late-stage 
forages—-was improved by pelleting. 

“Pelleting does not transform a low 
quality forage into a high quality 
forage,” Dr. Kamstra said. “But it 
might improve digestibility and feed 
intake somewhat.” 


Implants 

Stilbestrol implants increased rate 
of gain and improved feed efficiency 
of lambs in tests conducted by the 
agricultural experiment station. 

Results of two experiments were 
reported by Dr. Lawrence Embry, 
animal husbandman. 

Experiments studied the effects of 
three feed additives on the rate of 


FORSTER 


(3) dust 


Control 
System 


Distributor Hammer Mill Dust Control Receiving leg & Dump 
Hevator Boot Elevator Heod Mixer 

Rock & Pinion Vertical Batch Mix Weigh Buggy 
Molasses Blender Scourer Bulk Cor Loader 


: () (any other equipment you need) 
Nome 


Compony nome 


Before you buy, get complete information 
on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 
are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 
FORSTER equipment. 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 
Forster engineering assures the most efficient 
design and construction for your particular needs. 
And, because Forster manufactures a complete 
line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 

Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 


LA.* FE 2-6020 


gain and efficiency of gain of ewes 
and wether lambs. The additives were 
diethystilbestrol (or stilbestrol) giv- 
en in the feed (DES-oral), and as an 
implant ‘DES-implant), and diallyl- 
stilbestrol, given in the feed only 
(DAS-oral). 

Dr. Embry said that implanted 
wether lambs in one test increased 
gain over the control lot by 53.5% 
and showed a 28% feed saving. Stil- 
bestrol in the supplement increased 
rate of gain of wether lambs by 
23.3% and feed efficiency by 24.1%. 

The researcher pointed out, how- 
ever, that the trial with the wethers 
was only 39 days, and that such a 
large increase may not be obtained 
with smaller lambs fed over a longer 
period. In a second trial of 53 days, 
wethers gained 5.5% over the con- 
trol when fed stilbestrol and 16.4% 
when implanted. 

Implants improved gain of ewe 
lambs by 15.4% and feed saving by 
8.3%. No gain or efficiency advan- 
tages were observed with ewe lambs 
fed stilbestrol through the supple- 
ment, Dr. Embry noted. 

“Implanted stilbestrol seems to 
give more satisfactory gain and feed 
efficiency response with lambs than 
oral stilbestrol,” Dr. Embry reported. 
“Carcasses graded slightly lower in 
some cases with stilbestrol, but this 
effect was not consistent, and the 
implanted lambs graded as well as 
those fed stilbestrol.” 

Diallylstilbestrol showed no in- 
crease in rate of gain or saving in 
feed in either experiment. Dr. Em- 
bry said that more work should be 
conducted on these compounds hav- 
ing low estrogenic activity to deter- 
mine whether they have a place in 
livestock feeding. 

“Other compounds of similar na- 
ture may be more effective than the 
one tested in these experiments,” he 
observed. 

Ewe Feeding Study 

Do bred range ewes need a pro- 
tein supplement if grazed on a high 
condition winter range? Does the 
summer grazing rate affect the win- 
ter nutritional needs of range ewes? 

A study to find answers to these 
and other questions for South Da- 
kota sheepmen was reported. Making 
the report was Robert Gartner, as- 
sistant animal husbandman with the 
agricultural experiment station. 

The station has some 400 ewes on 
study at the Antelope Range Field 
Station near Buffalo. Here are some 
of the findings: 

“(1) Ewes on light to moderate 
summer grazing will get enough for- 
age to maintain their body weight in 
summer, produce sufficient milk to 
wean the heaviest lambs, and will 
require a minimum of supplement 
to winter and enter lambing in top 
condition. 

“(2) Ewes on heavy grazing, on 
the other hand, need about twice as 
much supplement during winter to 
reach the same level of production 
as do ewes on light or moderate 


grazing. 

“(3) Feeding ewes a supplement 
the last six weeks of pregnancy re- 
sulted in lower ewe production than 
ewes fed supplements the entire win- 
ter. Protein content of mature for- 
age on a winter range does not ap- 
pear to meet ewe requirements 
throughout the winter. 

“(4) Ewe production probably in- 
creases with the added amount of 
supplement fed. But the cost of sup- 
plement, the amount and kind of 
forage available on the winter range 
and yearly variations in these and 
other factors should also be consid- 
ered 


“(5) Under Antelope Range condi- 
tions, the higher protein level was 
slightly better than the lower pro- 
tein level when fed at the same rate. 
However, year to year variations can 
alter any differences noted. 

“(6) Flushing ewes a few weeks to 
a month before the breeding season 
appears to aid in increased ewe pro- 
duction—provided a moderate pro- 
tein supplement is fed the entire 
winter after flushing.” 
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Contests ? 


NICHOLS 108s Win 


Arkan 
California Random Performane 
st No. Oller 
Sample Te ©. 2A Highest 


er 
Ive weight — ated percent of 


antresg x Nichols 108 71% 


ighest s8cor 
(males & ormity 


Peterson x Nichols 108 91,97 


@ Highes 
R. Cor 


(We'll be glad to show you the complete results 
of these and many other tests ) 


Grow-out Profits 


YOU Win 


Look at this dealer’s records 
(all Nichols C ) 


|_Grower a B Cc D E : 

Started: 29900 3400 3000 10500 13000 59,800 
Sold: (Nov. 1959) 29934 3390 3024 10544 13055 59,947 
Age: on 10 wks 10 wks 10 wks 10 wks 

ays 6 days 4 days 3 days 2 days 
Avg. wt: 4.20 4.63 4.33 4.24 4.09 
Feed conv : 2.39 2.54 2.38 2.40 2.29 
Conv. U/wt: 1.81 2.09 1.95 1.84 1.80 


Feed cost per lb. of meat (based on 3 Ib. bird & 2.40 feed conversion) —.0869¢ 


FOR PROFIT AT EVERY LEVEL... 
FLOCKOWNER HATCHERY GROWER * PROCESSOR 


SURE THE FEMALE SIDE NICHOLS 


EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


a 

eviscerated yield— 

; nish x Nichols 108 74.7% 

Nichols 108 0% —1959 
My 
| 
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Copyright 1960, by Charles H. Hubbell 
This chart is published to assist feed manufacturers and students of nutrition safety” so that the feed should contain at least as much protein, fat, minerals 
in formulating feeds. The values given are not average, but carry a “margin of | and vitamins, and not as much fiber as the final calculations show. | 
Pro- Cal- Phos- Panto- Alpha- Argi- Ly- Methi- Cys- Trypto- Gly- 
tein Fat Fiber cium phorus Ash energy energ Ribo- thenic toco- nine sine onine tine ane cine 
% % % FEEDSTUFF Cal./ib. Cal./ib. flavin Niacin acid Choline pherol % % % 
20 2.5 18.0 1.70 30 12.0 Alfalfa leaf meal (dehy.)... 350 700 7.00 16.0 15.0 500 9 1.1 45 .35 35 1.0 
20 2.5 18.0 1.70 .22 12.0 Alfalfa leaf meal (suncured) . 350 700 6.0 16.0 12.0 500 25.0 49 90 45 35 35 1.0 
17 2.0 26.0 1.40 .20 11.0 Alfalfa meal (dehydrated) .. 300 620 6.5 14.0 13.5 400 82.0 8 9 40 -30 27 9 
15 1.5 30.0 1.30 20 9.2 Alfalfa meal (dehydrated). . 240 450 5.0 12.0 12.0 400 of 70 35 .27 27 8 
13 1.5 33.0 1.20 20 9.0 Alfalfa meal (either type). . 230 350 8664.0 9.0 10.0 300 oad coe 
11.5 2.0 6.0 0.1 .40 BD, 800 1,290 0.70 24.0 2.5 450 2.3 5 5 .18 18 16 
8.5 1.8 6.5 .05 .30 3.0 Barley (Pacific Coast) ..... 800 1,300 0.50 20.0 2.5 400 eee .48 3 15 15 12 3 
21 1.0 4.5 10 .40 6.0 Beans (navy cull) ......... 450 600 1.00 12.0 5 760 1.4 1.5 .20 18 .24 
8 0.5 21.0 60 .05 3.8 Beet pulp, dried .......... 200 300 0.30 6.0 5 370 pe 6 0.0 ee 10 
80 1.0 1.0 28 .28 ee Oe eee a 1,010 1,300 0.70 14.0 5 300 3.5 6.3 1.00 1.40 1.10 4.5 
24 6.0 16.0 20 45 4.0 Brewers dried grains ...... 1,000 1,150 0.30 18.0 3.9 700 1.3 90 .28 48 30 
45 1.0 2.7 10 1.40 7.0 Brewers dried yeast ........ 700 1,100 15.0 203.0 50.0 1,750 2.2 3.00 1.00 50 8! 1.7 
2.0 11.0 .08 .30 820 1,200 0.20 20.0 5.0 ose 1.0 7 18 
32 5.0 0.0 1.30 .90 10.0 Buttermilk, dried .......... 780 1,250 12.00 7.5 19.0 500 1.0 2.20 .67 37 41 ° 
6 2.5 14.0 1.90 10 7.0 Citrus pulp, dried ......... 420 soe 1.00 9.0 5.2 310 .28 20 .08 06 Ps 
20 6.0 12.0 17 .60 7.0 Coconut oil meal ......... 600 750 .60 13.0 3.0 500 2.2 50 .30 Sas 2 
86 3.8 2.5 .25 1.5 Corn (yellow) ........... 1,145 1,580 .50 2.2 200 1.5 .35 =. 18 07 30 
7 3.0 8.0 .04 .20 1.4 Corn & cob meal (yellow) .. 900 1,200 .40 7.2 2.0 160 3 16 16 12 05 24 J 
20 5.5 10.0 05 .40 3.0 Corn germ meal .......... 1,100 1,500 1.40 150 2.3 800 1.1 9 40 -32 26 =I! 
21 1.6 10.0 30 .70 8.5 Corn gluten feed ......... ‘ 590 900 1.1 30.0 5.8 500 er 8 73 .30 37 .20 1.5 
42 1.5 4.5 10 40 4.5 Corn gluten meal ......... 840 1,500 0.70 20.0 4.5 150 aes 1.4 .80 1.00 .68 21 1.5 
20 1.0 03 .40 2.8 Corn oil meal (solvent) .... 840 2.00 19.0 1.5 800 44 40 .26 1.1 
36 4.0 16.0 15 1.00 7.0 Cottonseed oil meal ...... 580 aia 1.40 15.0 4.7 1,200 ote 2.7 1.4 54 -90 45 «2.1 ; 
4l 4.0 13.0 15 1.00 7.0 Cottonseed oil meal ....... 690 1,100 1.80 17.0 6.5 1,200 3.2 3.0 1.6 60 1.0 -50 2.4 
41 1.5 13.0 -15 1.10 7.0 Cottonseed oil meal (solv.).. 560 1,000 2.00 20.0 65 1,200 os 3.0 1.6 60 1.0 50 2.4 : 
27 8.0 13.0 09 .35 3.2 Dist. dr. grains (light) (corn) la 1.5 19.0 3.0 900 os 1.0 -90 40 18 .20 .t , 
27 8.0 9.0 12 -68 5.0 Dist. dr. gr., with sol. (corn). 890 1,200 4.0 35.0 5.0 1,200 7.0 a] a 50 35 .20 5 4 
27 8.0 4.0 35 1.37 8.2 Distillers dr. solubles (corn). 1,020 1,340 8.0 54.0 10.0 2,200 7.0 1.0 a 60 .60 .20 1.1 
85 3.0 1.0 ° 3.9 Feathers (hydrolyzed poultry) 800 1,150 8 8.0 3.5 400 * 5.6 1.5 S223 57 68 
70 7.0 1.0 3.00 2.00 12.0 Fish meal, herring ......... 930 1,350 4.00 40.0 5.0 1,800 ése 4.0 6.3 2.00 1.10 91 5.0 
60 8.0 1.0 5.00 3.00 20.0 Fish meal, menhaden ...... 920 1,350 2.00 25.0 4.0 1,500 9.5 4.0 5.30 1.80 63 69 4.0 
57 8.0 1.0 7.70 3.80 26.0 Fishmeal, red fish ......... 866 ome 3.00 18.5 3.0 1,400 ees 4.0 6.5 1.73 59 .60 3.7 
65 4.0 10 864.5 2.5 19.0 Fish meal, sardine ......... 900 1,300 2.50 30.0 3.0 1,300 2.7 5.9 2.00 .80 .50 4.5 
62.0 7.0 1.0 4.0 2.5 20.0 Fish meal, tuna ........... 900 1,300 4.00 30.0 4.0 1,400 53 52 1.65 1.04 71 42 
63 «2.0 (1.0 6.50 3.50 22.0 Fish meal, white ......... 825 |... 4.00 30.0 3.0 700 
32 4.0 0.0 10 5 10.0 Fish solubles, 50% solids ... 440 670 6.00 100.0 16.0 1,300 1.5 1.7 60 21 412 1.5 
10 5.0 6.0 02 .50 3.0 Hominy Feed (yellow) .... 850 1,300 1.00 20.0 4.5 430 5 4 28 13 .29 3 
2.5 2.5 .02 .28 1,080 1,450 -50 16.0 5.0 200 35 .25 i8 .14 3 
34 3.5 9.0 40 .80 6.0 Linseed meal (old process) .. 510 690 1.60 180 60 750 2.7 1.3 84 -66 56 
34 05 9.0 35 .75 6.0 Linseed oil meal (solvent). . 450 640 1.30 200 64 700 2.7 1.3 84 -66 56 
24 1.5 15.0 20 .70 7.0 Malt sprouts, dried ........ ean 2.30 26.0 20.0 1,000 1.0 32 .23 41 
45 6.0 2.6 11.00 5.50 35.0 Meat and bone scraps .... 660 850 1.4 20.0 1.7 600 2.7 2.2 70 .30 27 6.3 
50 6.0 2.5 10.00 5.00 29.0 Meat and bone scraps .... 720 890 1.5 21.0 1.8 750 3.0 2.5 72 35 55 7.0 
55 6.0 2.5 8.00 4.00 21.0 Moat seraps ...ccccrcccecs 760 cod 1.6 23.0 2.0 850 3.9 3.4 80 41 él 8.0 
2.5 2.5 02 .30 2.8. melee 1,110 1,480 0.40 18.0 4.0 280 .34 .25 10 18 08 4 
6 0.0 860.0 10 710 1.00 17.0 2.0 400 wee é 
3 0.0 860.0 50 .05 Molasses, cane ........... 715 910 1.00 20.0 17.0 300 eee 
0.3 0.0 0.0 50 .05 8.0 Molasses, corn (hydrol) .... cee ose 
12 4.0 12.0 10 .33 760 1,190 50.0 7.5 5.0 425 1.8 7 35 8 18 18 45 
9 4.5 12.0 10 .30 4.0 Oats (Pacific Coast) ...... 800 1,200 .50 6.5 5.5 400 50 .30 17 10 30 
16 5.5 3.0 05 40 2.4 Oats, feed, rolled, oat groats 1,150 1,600 0.50 3.7 5.6 500 a] 45 2 2 18 60 
2 5 36.5 .09 .10 GE. ‘ 0.0 .50 4.5 1.3 100 eee eee 
3.5 1.0 32.0 25 .20 6.0 Oat mill by-product ....... 100 180 0.72 4.6 1.5 200 a 20 10 .10 . 
45 5.5 11.0 17 .55 5.8 Peanut meal (expeller) .... 850 1,100 2.40 77.5 24.0 800 5.3 1.30 44 70 48 2.3 
47 1.0 13 20 .60 4.8 Peanut meal (solvent) ..... 760 1,000 2.40 77.5 24.0 800 5.7 1.40 47 74 53 2.6 
55 13.0 2.0 3.0 1.7 19.0 Poultry by-product meal .... 900 1,050 4.8 18.0 4.0 2,720 2.76 3.7 1.00 1.00 41 7 
14 6 16.5 -10 1.35 16.0 Rice bran (solvent) ....... 710 1,000 1.40 129.0 10.5 450 5 5 .24 10 .24 
i 12.0 4.0 04 1.40 11.0 Rice polishings ........... 930 1,500 0.90 325.0 45 460 ase -50 50 21 .10 19 ° 
12 1.6 2.5 ol .30 880 1,300 0.70 6.0 3.0 630 7.0 5 45 .18 08 
18 0.5 37.0 .25 -50 6.0 Safflower seed meal ...... acim oon 1.00 5.0 15.0 700 eae 1.4 35 20 of} 20 7 
42 7.0 65 2.00 1.30 12.0 Sesame oil meal .......... 700 1,200 1.50 6.0 2.5 680 4.0 1.2 1.44 .59 80 4.0 
43 3.0 12.0 7.00 1.50 28.0 Shrimp meal ............. 400 550 1.80 Rue ... 2,000 2.25 2.02 72 .40 39 
34 5 0.0 1.25 1.00 8.0 Skim milk, dried .......... 600 1,200 9.00 5.0 15.0 500 17 1.2 2.8 8! 42 45 2 
24.0 3.2 9.0 -15 .65 8.0 Sorghum gluten feed ...... 500 700 1.30 240 8.0 790 1.0 9 30 os 20 
42.0 4.3 3.5 .04 .30 1.8 Sorghum gluten meal ...... 850 1,140 .70 15.0 4.0 300 1.2 8 60 one 40 
37 19.0 4.5 .25 .60 GF 1,025 1.20 10.0 5.0 1,300 2.1 2.1 60 .48 42 1.9 
12.0 2.0 36.0 35 .15 7.0 Soybean millfeed ......... 200 300 1.6 6B eee 
42 3.5 6.0 20 .60 6.5 Soybean oil meal (expeller). 640 1,100 1.40 12.0 6.0 1,100 2.5 2.4 2.4 74 .60 50 2.3 
45 5 7.0 25 -60 6.5 Soybean oil meal (solvent). . 570 1,020 1.30 12.0 6.0 1,200 mM 28 2.6 79 -62 53 2.4 
51 5 3.0 20 .65 6.3 Soy meal (solv.) (dehulled) 650 1,150 1.2 9.5 6.0 1,300 , i 2.9 87 .68 58 2.7 
60 SS. 800 1,200 1.00 18.0 1.0 1,000 3.0 3.5 7! 29 82 66 
48.0 2.0 2.7 50 1.60 8.0 Torula dried yeast ......... 700 =... +« 20.0 220.0 24.0 1,300 “e 2.6 3.8 80 .60 50 2.7 
13.5 1.5 2.9 .05 40 1,020 1,500 0.40 24.0 5.0 350 6.4 7 35 .20 90 
6. U7 2.8 .05 .30 2.0 Wheat, soft western ....... 920 1,500 0.40 26.0 4.5 300 55 .32 17 18 18 
15 3.5 11.0 GB 480 520 1.60 65.0 12.0 460 2.7 1.0 6 18 19 .20 90 
17 3.5 6.0 05 .70 4.5 Wheatshorts ............ 720 1,200 0.60 40.0 7.0 450 8.4 7 4 3 .20 .23 
26 8.0 3.5 Oo! 1.00 5.3 Wheat germ meal ......... 780 1,400 2.20 23.5 5.0 1,500 56 1.6 1.6 30 -50 30 
15 3.5 9.0 10 .90 5.5 Wheat mixed feed ........ 570 780 0.70 500 60 450 ves o 5a ° _ e 
16 3.5 3.0 -50 BS. Wiest 006 1,000 |,270 0.45 25.0 6.0 450 1.0 6 .10 18 .20 ose 
16 4.0 8.0 10 .90 5.5 Wheat middlings .......... 520 840 0.80 440 8.0 460 8.4 a 25 19 21 40 
14 2.0 2.0 .05 .50 3.0 Wheat flour second clears .. 1,000 1,350 045 25.0 6.0 450 Ent 4 3 10 15 10 .60 
12 5 0.0 .80 -70 10.0 Whey, dried whole cheese .. 700 830 12.00 5.0 20.0 900 il 4 1.00 .35 40 30 .70 
ANALYSIS OF MINERALS—Use the figures guaranteed by the manufacturer. (Calculate ash as 100%.) 
Calcium, % Phosphorus, % Calcium, % Phosphorus, % Calcium, % Phosphorus, % 
Bone meal, steamed..... 24 12.0 Defluorinated rock phosphate. . 34 14.5 Curacao Island phosphate 32 14.0 
Bone meal, special steamed 26 13.0 Defluorinated treble oo hate 30 18.0 Dicalcium phosphate .... 26 18.0 
Defluor. super phosphate 31 13.0 Phosphate with colloidal clay. . 18 9.0 Limestone, 98 % calc. carb. 
and oyster shell flour . . 38 00.00 


1960 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS TABLE A 


List of Ingredients 

The Feedstuffs Analysis Table is 
published annually to provide a con- 
venient summary of the latest infor- 
mation on the analysis of the most 
commonly used feed ingredients. Only 
about one third of the ingredients 
available for formulation of feeds are 
listed here because of space limita- 
tions. Suppliers of ingredients not 
listed in this table will be happy to 
furnish the analysis of their products. 

The analyses shown here are in- 
tended to be representative of the 
feedstuffs shown and do not neces- 
sarily apply to each manufacturer's 
production. Use the manufacturer’s 
guarantees where they differ from 
those on the table. 


Feed Formulation 

Before one attempts to formulate 
feeds, he should study the nutritive 
requirements of the animals. Pam- 
phlets showing the nutritive require- 
ments for poultry and livestock may 
be obtained by writing the National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Values of nutrients shown in this 
table are largely determined by lab- 
oratory procedures. These laboratory 
procedures do not always give values 
corresponding to biological values. 
Biological availability of nutrients 
may vary quite widely from chemical 
determinations, depending upon the 
crop, the species fed, ingredient proc- 
essing variations, and other factors 
not completely understood at present. 

Be sure in your formulation, that 
you consider these variabilities as 
well as making allowances for losses 
which will take place in storage be- 
fore the feed is consumed, and losses 
which may take place in the manu- 
facturing of the feed. Adequate for- 
tification of feedstuffs with sources 
of nutrients which are known to be 
biologically available and_ stable 
under the conditions to which they 
will be subjected, is inexpensive com- 
pared with feeds that fail. 


Energy Values 

The columns titled Productive En- 
ergy and Metabolizable Energy refer 
to the avian species only. These fig- 
ures are not valid for swine and ru- 
minants. 

The values given in these columns 
can be used as a guide in calculating 
energy values of your feeds for poul- 
try. It is important to realize that 
many of these values are subject to 
rather wide variations. For example, 


Improved Gains With 
High Moisture Grain 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
High moisture grain sorghum put 
faster gains on steers than dry grain 
sorghum in a recent test conducted 
by the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Steers fed the wet ground grain, 
which carried 23% moisture, made 
gains of 2.42 lb. per day. This com- 
pares with daily gains of 2.29 Ib. for 
those steers receiving dry grain. 

The test also pointed out that for 
best efficiency, the sorghum must be 
ground. 

Steers fed the high moisture grain 
required 12% less total dry matter 
per 100 Ib. of gain than the lot re- 
ceiving dry grain. 

Additional work is now being con- 
ducted at the experiment station to 
determine if cattle will consistently 
perform more efficiently on high 
moisture sorghum grain. 

This test doesn’t warrant definite 
conclusions, says researcher J. K. 


Riggs, but some calculations regard- 
ing the application of moist grain 
sorghum and feeding should be worth- 
while. 


Copyright, 1960, by Charles H. Hubbel! 


the productive energy value for corn 
is shown to be 1,145 Cal./lb. Corn 
with a high moisture content and 
corn with a high fiber content will 
have values much lower than this. 

It is also important that energy not 
be the only factor considered as a 
limitation on feed performance. 
Sources of unidentified growth fac- 
tors may be used in a feed which may 
reduce the calculated caloric value; 
yet feed performanc will be improved. 


Vitamin A—Carotene 


The approximate carotene content 
of commonly used feed ingredients is 
given. For convenience in formulating 
poultry feeds you may use the figures 
shown under Vitamin A to calculate 
the vitamin A activity obtained from 
the carotene. Values of vitamin A 
for 4-footed animals will generally 
run about 40% of the amount shown 
under vitamin A. 


Per pound——. 
Mg. Vitamin 
carotene A 
Dehydrated alfalfa 


20% (150,000 A guar.) 90 150,000 

17% (100,000 A guar.) 60 100,000 

17% (mot guar.) ..... 30 60,000 

15% (not guar.) ..... 20 33,000 

13% (mot guar.) ....- 6 10,000 
Yellow corn (current 

1,500 
Corn gluten feed ...... 1.2 2,000 
Corn gluten meal ..... 2.4 4,000 
Hominy feed .......... 6 1,000 


Corn, corn gluten feed, meal and 
hominy will contain more carotene 
than shown in the table above, but 
much of this carotene is in the form 
of carotenoids with little vitamin A 


activity. 
Vitamin B,, 

The range of active vitamin B. 
present in natural feedstuffs is quite 
wide, and it is felt that it may be 
unwise to count too heavily on Bu 
contributions from natural feedstuffs 
unless the natural feedstuffs are 
guaranteed to furnish Bu. Feedstuffs 
in the table which contain appreciable 
vitamin Bs» are shown below. 
Feedstuff Range of B,, activity 
Feather meal .03-.05 milligrams/Ib. 
Fish meal .03-.15 milligrams/Ib. 
Fish solubles .06-.28 milligrams/Ib. 
Meat and bone scraps .01-.05 milligrams/Ib. 
Meat scra -01-.10 milligrams/!b. 
Poultry by-product 


-16-.18 milligrams/Ib. 
-02-.10 milligrams/Ib. 


Fats in Feeds 

Many feed manufacturers wish to 
use fat in feeds. For poultry feeds 
figure the fat as 100% and the pro- 
ductive energy content as 2,875 cal- 
ories per pound. Some fats may run 
higher or lower than this in produc- 
tive energy, but this figure is gener- 
ally safe to use for the average kinds 
of fats now used in feeds. 

Be sure fats are stabilized. 


Conversion Tables 
Units or Units or 
mgm. per gram mgm. per Ib. 

50 22,700 

100 45.400 

200 90.800 

300 156.200 

400 181,600 

600 227,000 

1,000 454,000 


1 pound =454 grams 

1 ounce=28.4 grams 

1 gram=1,000 milligrams 

1 milligram=1,000 micrograms, also 
called gammas (y). 

1 microgram per gram=1 part per 
million 

3 microgram of vitamin A=1 unit 
of vitamin A. 

To convert milligrams per gram to 
milligrams per pound, multiply by 
454. 


To convert micrograms per gram 
or per pound to milligrams per gram 
or per pound, divide by 1,000. 

To convert milligrams per pound 
to micrograms per gram or parts per 
million, divide by .454 or multiply 


by 2.2. 
Vitamins D, and D, 

Irradiated yeast or plant sterols 
provide Vitamin D, which is excellent 
for 4-footed animals but not suitable 
for poultry. 

Vitamin D from irradiated animal 
sterols (D-activated animal] sterol) 


Notes on the Feedstuffs Analysis Table 


or that from fish liver oils provides 
vitamin D, which is suitable for both 
poultry and 4-footed animals. 


Vitamin E 


Figures shown in the vitamin E 
column are in milligrams of alpha- 
tocopherol per pound of ingredient. 
For conversion to International units, 
assume 1 mgm. equals 1 International 
Unit of vitamin E. During this past 
year research work has shown that 
in some ingredients, the alpha-toco- 
pherol naturally present does not 
seem to be biologically available. 
Hence, where vitamin E is a critical 
factor, such as in turkey breeder ra- 
tions, one should give consideration to 
the sources of vitamin E and provide 
ample quantities. 


The old saying that “a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link” cer- 
tainly applies to the amino acid bal- 
ance in feeds for poultry and swine. 
The amino acids which are most like- 
ly to limit the performance of feeds 
are shown in the Feedstuffs Analysis 
Table. Be sure you have enough of 
these amino acids in your feed for 
maximum efficiency. 

Data on the amino acid content of 
some feedstuffs is lacking in many 
cases, and conflicting in other cases. 
An attempt has been made in this 
table to provide values which you 
may safely use in figuring amino acid 
calculations, but no margin of safety 
is figured for amino acids as has been 
provided for in the rest of the Feed- 
stuffs Analysis Table. 
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MILK PRODUCT MADE 
BY 'FOAM-DRYING' 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A new 
whole-m‘Ik concentrate, produced by 
“foam-drying,” may soon be on the 
market. Dr. R. K. Eskew, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Research 
and Development Laboratory, Phila- 
delphia, told the annual Milk Concen- 
trates Conference at Michigan State 
University that a “foam-drying meth- 
od on which he is currently working 
shows great promise.” Dr. Eskew ex- 
plained that the present method of 
spray-drying heated milk causes the 
product to lose a certain amount of 
flavor. With foam-drying, he said, ni- 
trogen is shot under pressure into 
cold milk, causing it to foam up for 
drying purposes and also for flavor 
protection. If the whole milk concen- 
trate could be made to taste about as 
good as real milk, he predicted, sales 
would undoubtedly skyrocket, since 
the product would have such obvious 
advantages as packaging, storage, 
shipping and staying “fresh.” 


ists and research workers who have 
so graciously cooperated in supplying 
this information, we wish to express 
our sincere gratitude and thanks. 


Firm Name Changed 


CHICAGO — Chicago Apparatus 
Co., which recently acquired Heil 
Scientific, a 93-year-old St. 
Louis laboratory supply house, has 
changed the corporate name to Chi- 
cago Apparatus Co. (St. Louis). The 
firm also has moved to a new loca- 
tion, 5147 Brown St., St. Louis 15. 
Payne Heimbrodt, Chicago Apparatus 
vice president, has been appointed 
general manager. 
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PURE REEF 
OYSTER SHELL 


100% 
TRPLL SCREENED DRIED 
97° CALCU CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


MOUSTON, TEXAS 
PEA-SIZE 


PHONE 


WASTE 
MORE 


USABLE SHELL 
PER BAG 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P O BOX 784 . HOUSTON TEXAS 


Wisconsin Studies 
Chemical Problem 


MADISON, WIS.—Extended efforts 
are being made to bring all chemical 
labels up to date and to educate 
farmers to “follow the label” in using 
agricultural chemicals, a state legis- 
lative council agriculture committee 
was told recently. 

James Hopkins, Madison, speaking 
for the agricultural chemicals indus- 
try, told the committee hearing on 
the use of chemicals in agriculture 
that “chemicals that have been criti- 
cized were tested and found safe if 
used properly.” 

Dr. C. W. Burch, University of 
Wisconsin veterinary science depart- 
ment, also told of extensive efforts 
to educate farmers on the use of 
chemicals. 

“While we have been talking for 
three years, the farmers have been 


2 


air or gas. 


SUTORBILT BLOWERS ASSURE 
TOP PERFORMANCE AND DEPENDABILITY 


You want peak performance . . . from a 
blower that needs no special attention. 
Sutorbilt ruggedness gives it to you! 
Cases, headplates and impellers are of 
sound, close-grained cast iron. Heavy- 
duty anti-friction bearings maintain 
factory clearances throughout long ser- 
Wide-face herringbone gears, 
—run in a bath of oil—are engineered to 


vice life. 


1S WELL BUILT 


absorb heavy shocks without affecting 

precise timing of impellers. 

These and other Sutorbilt design features 

—plus highest-quality manufacturing 
methods—assure 


maximum, mainten- 


ance-free service from Sutorbilt blowers 
and gas pumps. Write for illustrated 
brochure giving complete specifications. 
Representatives located in principal cities. 


Consult your classified telephone directory. 


CORPORATION, 2966 East Victoria St. 


Subsidiary of Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pa. 


Compton, Calif. 


ROTARY POSITIVE-PRESSURE BLOWERS AND GAS PUMPS WITH VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL MOUNTING 


1163 
s-10 


listening real good since Thanksgiv- 
ing,” he said. 

The agriculture committee of the 
legislative council was authorized by 
the 1959 legislature to make a study 
of agricultural chemicals, particular- 
ly as they affect public health and 
welfare. 

At the hearing, Dr. Henry T. Scott, 
chairman of the State Food Stand- 
ards Advisory Committee, and others 
suggested that the state adopt fed- 
eral standards for agricultural chemi- 
cals, pointing out that a separate set 
of standards for Wisconsin would in- 
volve a large outlay of money for 
testing and enforcement facilities. 

A voluntary state program of meat 
and poultry inspection also was urged 
by Dr. Scott. 

Dr. Scott said that while some 
90% of the meat sold in Wisconsin 
was inspected by the federal gov- 
ernment, the number of chickens and 
poultry not inspected was “ter- 


Hog, Piles 
Rise Pointed Out 


AMES, IOWA — Market hog and 
lamb prices are moving upward, 
Francis A. Kutish, farm economist, 
pointed out this week at Iowa State 
University. 

The hog prices began their spring 
rise in late February. Since this is a 
year of decreasing production in 
hogs, there should be a normal spring 
price rise, and the price peak should 
come a little later than in years of 
increasing production, he said. This 
means the peak should come about 
July or August in the swine market. 

Hog producers apparently have 
stuck close to their earlier intentions 
to reduce the spring pig crop by 11%. 
So the hog-corn feeding ratio will 
continue favorable for the next 12 
months, Mr. Kutish said. This year’s 
hog market outlook is much better 
than last year’s, he added. 

Fewer lambs are on feed this year 
than last, Mr. Kutish pointed out, 
and the price outlook for fed lambs 
continues to look good. “The best 
market for the native spring lambs 
will probably come as usual in late 
spring and early summer. After that, 
the price should go down seasonally. 
This emphasizes the importance of 
creep feeding to get these lambs on 
the earlier market.” 

“Feed supplies are likely to tighten 
up after the distress high-moisture 
corn has been moved off the market,” 
Mr. Kutish said. “This could produce 
some strength in the corn market, 
but probably not until late spring.” 

Oats, Mr. Kutish said, are contin- 
uing high priced in relation to corn 
because of the short 1959-60 oat sup- 
plies and the tendency of livestock 
men to follow habit in feeding oats. 
Oilseed meal exports have declined 
since last fall. This has led to price 
decline in oilmeals for feed. 


New Officers for Co-op 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Newly elect- 
ed president of Interstate Feeders 
Cooperative, Othello, is John Schlun- 
ger, Colfax. Vice president is D. E. 
Phillips, Lind; treasurer, Howard 
Schoeff, Pullman, and secretary, E. A. 
Dumas, Pullman. The cooperative 
earlier announced plans for the spring 
construction of a $175,000 feed proc- 
essing plant, designed to manufacture 
both pelleted and mash feeds for bulk 
delivery to consumer feed locations. 
Contract for the plant has been 
awarded to Stohsner Machine Works, 
Napa, Cal. 

Secretary Dumas reports that until 
such time as the main office of the 
firm can be built at Othello, the 
business office will be located in Pull- 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sutorbilt blowers deliver air or gas at capacities up to 20,000 cubic feet per minute | ib 
and pressures or vacuums up to 10 pounds. Design incorporates two 
impellers which rotate in opposite direction and deliver a metered volume of 
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ross 

PRODUCTION 

EFFICIENCY... 


Vantress Cross meat chickens live 
better, grow faster and use less 
feed per pound of meat produced. 
Vantress performance is your best 
business insurance. 


CONSUMER 
QUALITY... 


Vantress Cross means tender, tast- 
ier chicken, more eye appeal be- 
cause of better conformation, bet- 
ter meat to bone ratio and greater 
yield of preferred parts. 


1 Laying Flocks—Flock owners prefer 
Vantress vigor, resistance and livabil- 
ity. Vantress Males sire built-in supe- 
rior performance. 
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Hatcheries—Vantress Cross baby 
chicks sell better, hatch better and 
outperform all others in the field. 


3 Growers—Vantress Cross means faster, 

sturdier growth and more meat for 
fewer pounds of feed. You get extra 
earning power with Vantress perform- 
ance. 


4 


Processors—Vantress Cross means 
greeter eviscerated yield, easier hand- 
ing through mechanical equipment, 
better skin texture.and better con- 
formation. 


1 Eve Appeal—Vantress Cross means 
better conformation, better appear- 
ance and built-in sales appeal. 


2 


Better Yield—Vantress Cross means 
better meat to bone ratio and better 
fleshed preferred parts—breasts, 
thighs and drumsticks. 


3 Better Flavor—Vantress Cross means 

tender and tastier chicken. The Van- 
tress Dominant White Male line sup- 
plies an extra factor which results in 
faster growth, better flavor. 


DULUTH, GEORGIA 


4 


Consumer Preference—Vantress Cross 
means faster turnover, more profit at 
the meat counter. More retailers each 
ear ask their meat chicken supplier 
or Vantress Cross. 


. 
Ae 
= 
Chas. Vantvess Farms, Jac 
wart ™ 
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Broiler Unit to Back 


Consumer Education 


RICHMOND, VA.—A continuation 
of a strong consumer education pro- 
gram for 1969, with greater empha- 
sis on nutrition, was voted unani- 
mously by the National Broiler Coun- 
cil board of directors at a recent 
meeting in Atlanta’s Dinkler Plaza. 

(The directcrs’ meeting followed 
the National Broiler Conference, cov- 
ered in Feedstuffs, March 26.) 

Acting on recommendations of the 
program committee, the board ap- 
proved a six-point plan for reaching 


the consumer, volume feeding and re- 
tail field with the broiler story. 

In other actions on the program 
committee report, the board voted 
to continue support of the interna- 
tional trade development program, to 
appoint a committee to study pack- 
aging and portion control for the pur- 
pose of increasing product use in in- 
stitutional outlets and to continue re- 
lated item tie-in promotions as far 
as possible. Plans were presented for 
the up-coming “Chick-n-Que” promo- 
tion. 

The consumer education proposal 
centered on a basic continuing pro- 
gram emphasizing the “excellent 
chicken nutrition story.” With the re- 


cent facts and figures on average 
weights and their relation to longer 
life coming to the attention of the 
public, consumers are becoming more 
conscious of calories and nutrition, 
the proposal noted. 

In addition to an all-out campaign 
through magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television, NBC will cover doc- 
tors’ columns, home economics publi- 
cations, public health services, etc., 
with nutrition information on chick- 
en. 

The consumer education plan also 
included support of special promo- 
tions such as “Chick-n-Que”; “Bro- 
Hen” campaigns, if needed; expand- 
ing institutional programs, including 


participation in the Institutional Food 
Editorial Conference in Chicago in 
May, and a special campaign in the 
retail press based on successful chick- 
en merchandising operation. The ba- 
sic program will also include creative 
home economics, editor contacts, ra- 
dio-television service, allied industry 
cooperation, representation at profes- 
sional conferences and holiday pro- 
motion. 

In other actions, the board ap- 
proved the report of the by-laws com- 
mittee embodying the board repre- 
sentation principles voted by the dele- 
gates, accepted the budget commit- 
tee report and voted to hold the next 
board meeting in New York in May. 


LOW cost...BIG storage...EASY handling 


Butler Giant Bins give you all three 


There are over 80,000 bushels of grain safely 
stored in the facility shown above. And Butler 
makes Giant Bins as large as 36’ in diameter, 
standing 40’ at the eave, and holding over 
36,000 bushels of grain. But big volume alone 
does not tell the whole story. 

Butler Giant Bins make it easy to segregate, 
grade and store grain in a low-cost-per-bushel 
installation. Hotspots can be controlled quickly 
and economically with modern grain handling 
equipment. An optional high-level catwalk 
makes frequent inspection possible. 


Butler's all-steel construction keeps your 
grain safe, clean, and fire-safe. Tight-fitting, 
bolted steel panels eliminate weather, insect, 
and rodent damage. Aeration, fumigation, and 
cleaning have never been easier. This all adds 
up to SAFE, DEPENDABLE STORAGE... and Butler 
brings it to you at low cost per bushel! 


Financing is available through your nearby Butler 
Builder, Butler Dealer, or Butler Contractor. He'll be 
glad to give you details on Giant Bins, and qualifica- 
tions necessary if you finance. Or write to us at the 
office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . Metal Buildings + Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Missouri + Minneapolis, Minnesota « Galesburg, Illinois *« Richmond, California « Birmingham, Alabama « Houston, Texas « Burlington, Ont., Canada 
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BETTER PRODUCTS..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
among the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 


Merchandising sells the customer. The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 


RUSSIAN VISITORS—Five Russian grain and milling equipment officials, 
who recently visited Honeggers’ & Co. at Fairbury, Il, as a part of a tour 
of grain handling facilities in the U.S., are shown with their hosts, William 
F. Moody (second from left), Finco & Co., Inc., equipment manufacturer, 
Aurora; Leo Smith (second from right), Honeggers’ grain department man- 
ager, and George Finley (right), Finco’s president. The group’s interpreter, 
Igor Mikhailof, attached to the Soviet Agricultural Department, is third from 
the left. Honeggers’ officials said, “Their visit to Honeggers’ means that prac- 
tically every nation in the world—except Red China, Russia’s Balkan satellites 
and some small African countries—have been represented on Honegger tours 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 


during the past 5-10 years.” 


Pasture Leases, 
Outlook in Kansas 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Leasing of 
Bluestem pasture in Kansas has been 
slow this spring, with about 61% of 
the available acreage under contract 
on April 1, according to a report 
from the Kansas Crop Reporting Ser- 
vice. This compares with 82% a year 
ago. 

Pasture outlook in this area is very 
favorable, with adequate soil mois- 
ture to start a good spring growth. 

Lease prices per head are about 
the same as in 1959. Most leases for 
aged steers range from $18 to $22 
per head for the season, with an aver- 
age of $19.30. 

Leases for cows this season are 
ranging from $22 to $25 per head. 
Average price here is $23.70. 

Young cattle lease prices are rang- 
ing from $12 to $17, with an average 
of $15.40. 

Leases accepted on a per acre basis 
this year are averaging $4. This fig- 
ure is 10¢ above a year ago. 

These figures are consistently be- 
low the all-time highs reached for 
pasture leases in 1952. Average prices 
for that year follow: Aged steers, 
$26.90; cows, $28.70; young cattle, 
$19.70, and pasture on a_ per-acre 
basis, $4.80. 


Hog Numbers Down 
By 16% in Canada 


OTTAWA — Number of hogs on 
Canadian farms on March 1 was 
5,321,000, a decrease of 16% from 
last year’s corresponding total of 
6,343,000, according to the dominion 
bureau of statistics. 

A downward adjustment of hog 

numbers commenced during the Sep- 
tember-November period in 1959, and 
at Dec. 1 numbers were 463,000 or 
7% Jess than a year earlier. The 
widened margin of decrease from De- 
cember to March indicates a consid- 
erable downward adjustment in hog 
production from last year’s high out- 
put. 
Numbers of hogs in the western 
provinces were down 18% March 1 
as compared with an average de- 
crease of 14% in the east. Nova 
Scotia was the only province with an 
increase. 

Sows that farrowed during the De- 
cember-February period numbered an 
estimated 227,000, a decrease of 21% 
from the year earlier total of 287,- 
700. The estimate of farrowings based 
on reports at March 1 was 14% be- 
low the forecast based on intentions 
reported by farmers at December 1. 
This indicates that production plans 
were being modified significantly dur- 
ing the winter quarter. 

It appears from the reported inten- 


tions March 1 that the rate of de- 
cline is now becoming less pro- 
nounced. According to these inten- 
tions reports, farrowing during the 
March-May period are expected to be 
about 371,000 as compared with 416,- 
000 during the spring quarter last 
year. 


Oregon Eeg Co-op 
Notes Record Volume 


PORTLAND, ORE.—An all-time 
high dollar volume of business was 
recorded in 1959 by the Oregon Egg 
Producers Assn., according to a re- 
port by H. R. Rohe, general manager. 

Dollar volume of business rose to 
$12.8 million, and Mr. Rohe also re- 
ported feed used and farm supply 
volume up. Some 71,000 tons of feed 
were used by members, which exceed- 
ed 1958’s total by 5%. Farm sup- 
ply was up to $425,000, an 8% rise 
from the previous year and a new 
high. 

Sales of eggs under the Nulade 
label showed a 15% increase, a rise 
of 600,000 doz. from 1958. This oc- 
curred even though there was a large 
cutback in production by Oregon poul- 


trymen in 1959, Mr. Rohe reported. 
Steps taken to expand and improve 
feed manufacturing facilities also | 
were listed by Mr. Rohe. He pointed 
out the modernization of the Eugene 
mill, which was built in 1945. “An 


electronic mixing system automa- | 


tically controls the entire milling op- 
eration, increasing output of the Eu- 
gene mill and eliminating the possi- 
bility of human error in preparing 
formula feeds,” he said. 

Purchase of the Imperial Feed & 
Grain Co., Hillsboro, also was noted. 


Livestock, Crop Report 

WINNIPEG—An analysis of field 
crop acreages and livestock numbers 
in Canada is contained in the last 
of a series of nine reports analyzing 
the results of the 1956 census, re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. It is the third in the ana- 
lytical series dealing with the census 
of agriculture; the two earlier re- 
ports were titled “Farms and Farm 
Land,” and “Farm Mechanization.” 
In addition to a discussion of the 
geographical distribution of crops and 
livestock, and the changes that oc- 
curred during the 1951-56 period, the 
report contains analyses by size and 
economic class of farm. 

LEAVES FOR ISRAEL 

COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
Ewing E. Brown, research scientist 
in the state chemist’s office of the 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, has left for an eight-week as- 
signment in Tel-Aviv, Israel. His as- 
signment calls for teaching feed 
microscopy to 50 students for the 
Israel Ministry of Agriculture. 


F 


AEROUMYCIN®(Aurofac’) 


Fed continuously at high levels, helps prevent diseases, 
promotes faster growth. @ Trademark of 


American Cyanamid Co. 
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CK 
Don’t Mix Without 


(Multiple Cultured Product Absorbed on Soymeal) 


This economical new product offers a reliable source of the unidentified growth 4 
factors which promote faster gains. Econoferm is also rich in other essential known 
ingredients, including 5 important vitamins. 


By mixing Econoferm in your feed you can offer your 
customers — conveniently — a product which supplies all 
the benefits of dry fermentation solubles 


Econoferm is readily available without seasonal fluctu- 
ation in supply. It comes packed in moisture-resistant 50 |b 


bags and is ready and easy to use 
Sound good? It is — and today’s a good day to get the 
full story from your CK representative. If he isn't around 


today, just drop us a note 
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More Light Is Shed on Shade Problem in 
Corn—Related to Nitrate-Vitamin A Problem 


URBANA, ILL.—University of Ili- 
nois_ scientists have given some 
“shady” reasons why corn yields 
aren't getting much higher much 
faster. At the same time, the discus- 
sions revealed the relationship of this 
problem to nitrate poisoning in live- 
stock. (And this in turn is a reminder 
of a previous discussion of an ap- 
parent increase in vitamin A deficien- 
cies in cattle—Feedstuffs, Feb. 20.) 

Speaking at the Illinois Farm and 
Home Festival, Dr. E. B. Earley, an 
agronomist at the university, said 
corn yields aren’t increasing faster 
because one plant shades another. He 
said that if sunlight could get to all 
the lower leaves, corn would yield 
up to 230 bu. per acre—that’s as- 
suming a well watered and fertile 
soil and a planting rate of 16,000 
plants per acre. However, he said, 


when there are 16,000 plants to- 
gether, there is self-shading, with 
consequent lower yields. 

Dr. Earley added that agronomy 
researchers would continue their 
light studies to determine periods in 
corn growth when light is most criti- 
cal and to look for hybrid strains 
that do well under crowded and shady 
conditions. 

Enzyme Involved 

Dr. R. H. Hageman, a biochemist 
in agronomy, followed Dr. Earley on 
the Illinois program and related the 
light problem to an enzyme in corn 
called nitrate reductase. This enzyme 
has a key role in protein production, 
and it tends to be less active when 
there’s a shortage of light, he said. 
He went on to say that efforts would 
be made to develop hybrids with high 
nitrate reductase activity. “They may 


be more likely to give top perform- 
ance under conditions of low light 
intensity,” Dr. Hageman commented. 

Getting a livelier nitrate reductase 
enzyme should also slow down the 
incidence of nitrate poisoning in live- 
stock, he said. He explained that ni- 
trate reductase acts as a valve in 
regulating the reduction of nitrate 
into protein. If the enzyme is slug- 
gish or overloaded, nitrate accumu- 
lates in the plant and increases the 
nitrate threat to livestock. 


Related to Vitamin A 

The discussion by Dr. Hageman, it 
may be noted, appears to relate to 
earlier reports on nitrate in corn si- 
lage and a possible relationship to 
vitamin A deficiency in beef cattle. 
In connection with a talk at the Mon- 
tana Nutrition Conference on danger- 
ous amounts of nitrate in forages, Dr. 
A. L. Neumann of Illinois said that 
there apparently is some nitrate in 
the stalk in corn silage. With the low 
level which is in some silage, it was 
indicated, feeders and feed men have 


EVERYONE 


Boost all your feeds with Kraco, the fresh-dried, naturally sweet whey by 
Kraft—and see how YOU GAINS This natural source of important milk 
by-product nutrients makes a good feed better at low cost . . . makes it sell 
faster, get repeat sales and earn you more profit. 
YOUR CUSTOMERS GAIN -— Whatever kinds of livestock or 
poultry they feed, they’ll make more profit with Kraco in the formulas you 
sell them because... THEIR ANIMALS GAIN ... Kraco’s milk 
by-product nutrition helps them produce more at lower cost and keep healthy. 
Kraco is guaranteed to contain a minimum of 68% lactose. It also contains 
high-quality protein ... plus the important whey factor, milk minerals and B 


complex vitamins. 


KRAFT "KOPTER: Kraft’s unique new advertising 

_ to farmers is based on up-to-the-minute feeding 
testimonials obtained by Kraft Flying Farm Reporters . . . merchan- 
dised by ’Kopter appearances at fairs, conventions and farm shows. 


For full details, ask your Kraft Man or wrile: KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION—CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


KRACO tresh dried sweet whey by KRAFT 


observed what seems to be a vitamin 
A deficiency. 

It may be, it was noted, that when 
excess nitrate gets into the ruminant, 
there is, during the digestive proc- 
ess, some interference with conver- 
sion of carotene to vitamin A. This 
could result in apparent vitamin A 
deficiencies. 

In his talk at the recent festival, 
Dr. Hageman said the race for higher 
yields of corn is putting pressure on 
the nitrate reductase enzyme. Heavi- 
er fertilizer applications are giving it 
more nitrate to reduce into protein, 
and higher plant populations are 
blocking out sunlight and thus rob- 
bing the enzyme of some of its effec- 
tiveness. 


Woods Mill Service 
Adds Two to Staff 


FT. DODGE, IOWA — Announce- 
ment of two appointments and a pro- 
motion has come from James N. 
Woods, president 
of Woods Mill 
Service, Inc., feed 
mill and grain ele- 
vator engineering 
and _ construction 
firm. 

Mac B. Clancy 
has been named 
chief engineer; 
Russell C. Bent, 
design engineer, 
and Robert A. 
Hanson has been 
promoted to general field superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Clancy formerly was associated 
with the Younglove Construction Co., 
division of the W. A. Klingert Corp., 
Sioux City, Iowa, as a feed mill and 
concrete grain elevator designer. He 
was with this firm for two and a half 
years. He is a civil engineering grad- 
uate of Iowa State University. He 
will headquarter in Ft. Dodge. 

Mr. Bent formerly was with a mill 
and elevator company in Des Moines 
and J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Enterprise, Kansas. He is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

Mr. Hanson formerly was general 
foreman for several Ft. Dodge con- 
struction companies and has been 
with the Woods company for two 
years. He attended the University of 
Iowa. 

“The two appointments and the 
promotion are part of a continuing 
expansion program,” Mr. Woods 
points out. The Woods firm serves the 
feed and grain trade in Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Indiana. 


Canada Discusses 
Feed Grain Problem 


WINNIPEG—A resolution that the 
problem of feed grain marketing in 
the prairie provinces be referred to 
the agriculture committee was passed 
by the Canadian government re- 
cently. 

CCF leader in the House of Com- 
mons, Hazen .Argue, cautioned 
against any change in marketing con- 
trols over feed grains that would al- 
low big grain buyers to “chisel on small 
western farmers.” Two years ago, he 
said, the Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. urged all feed plants be 
removed from wheat board regula- 
tions. He said that unlicensed mills, 
mainly small local grist mills, some- 
times buy surplus grain at half the 
wheat board price when farmers need 
money. 


M. B. Clancy 


MIDWEST ALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. 


Rosch Mort — 95th & Mission Rood 
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every year hundreds of multiwall 
users reduce total packaging costs 


thru UNION-CAMPS 


STAR PLAN 


...and this comprehensive packaging service is free! 


Whether you use multiwall bags by the thousands or 
hundreds of thousands, UNION-CAMP’s Packaging Effi- 
ciency Plan offers you impressive cost reductions. And 
in 5 different ways! 

One is a plant survey—a professional analysis of your 
complete packaging and materials handling operation. 
Another is bag construction—improvements in struc- 
tural design that can often result in substantially re- 
duced basis weight or less breakage. A third is bag 
design. Last year over 125 firms received greater mer- 
chandising impact from their multiwalls through this 
one service alone! 

Fourth is specifications control. This covers standard- 
ization of multiwall bag styles, elimination of unneces- 


sary odd sizes and the freeing of valuable warehouse 
space. 

And finally, packaging machinery. By following rec- 
ommendations made by UNION-CAMP engineers, dozens 
of companies have speeded their bagging and handling 
rates...saved thousands of dollars in lowered labor costs. 

The 5-Star Plan is free. And it’s available to you re- 
gardless of the brand of multiwalls you now use. 

How much could it save you? 


UNION-CAMP® 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation -233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y 


% BAG DESIGN- BAG CONSTRUCTION-SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY-PLANT SURVEY 
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Genetics and Nutrition— Where 
Do the Twain Meet ? 


“lt should be possible to develop strains that 
will utilize more simple and economical rations." 


By Dr. Robert E. Moreng 
Colorado State University 


the old question, “Which came first, 
the chicken or the egg?” However, 
some evaluation of the problem may 
be appropriate and thought-provok- 


It is often said that progress in 
nutrition is limited by progress made 
in genetics and breeding. Nutrition- 
ists frequently complain they are lim- 


ited by genetic ability of the animal | ing. 

with which they work. It is apparent that genetics and 
Recent random sample tests in Ar- | nutrition are definitely connected 

kansas suggest that the fastest | through the physiological makeup of 


the individual. The literature shows 
some evidence of definite gene ac- 
tions concerned with metabolic proc- 
esses of the body. 

How genes express themselves in 
the body has been explained simply 
through the one gene-one enzyme 
theory. This theory explains the very 
complicated process of inheritance by 


growing chick may not necessarily be 
the cheapest chick. This again points 
up the lack of coordination between 
genetics and nutrition. Perhaps this 
problem comes not because the bird 
is genetically incapable of growing | 
rapidly, but because the diet is not | 
suited to the genetics of the individ- 
ual involved. 


In trying to solve this problem, a | basically assigning one enzyme or en- 
discussion between the poultry genet- | zyme system to each character or 
icist and the poultry nutritionist may | gene in the animal. This, of course, 


be as fruitless as trying to answer | is an oversimplification of the con- 


aut 6085 
SERVICE 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 8-1523 
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Here’s Real Sifting Efficiency..Durability 


MODEL M 


‘4 | BAR-NUN Rotary Sifter 


When you want really low cost sifting—invest in the 
efficiency and durability of the all-mechanical Model M 
Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter. 


This modern, all-metal sifter is accurately balanced for 
true, single plane rotary motion—the most efficient screen- 
ing action. Exclusive four-point supporting and synchro- 
nizing drive eliminates the stresses of single eccentric 
construction. Separations are accurate . . . capacity is big 

. Operation is smooth . . . maintenance costs are low. 
Customer repeat orders prove these Bar-Nun features 
pay off in production economies. 


Write for a copy of Bulletin 503. And ask our engineers 
for recommendations on your current sifting, grading or 
scalping requirements. No obligation, of course. 


FEEDING + MIXING + SIFTING + GRINDING + WEIGHING + PACKING 
aad PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


B. F. Co. 


g 's and Manufacturers since 
1310 S. Cicero Avenue ..... Chicago 50, Illinois 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR AND THE RESEARCH 


Dr. Moreng is head of the poultry department and chief of the poultry 
research section for Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 

His field of research has been in physiology and genetics, although he 
has numerous publications in other fields. 

His undergraduate work was carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland where he received his B.S. degree in 
poultry husbandry in 1944, After returning from the Army 
in 1947, he started work on his advanced degrees and re- 
ceived his M.S. degree in 1948 in physiology and his Ph.D. 
in 1949 in poultry physiology and genetics from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

He served as assistant professor of poultry husbandry 
at North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N.D., from 
1950 until 1955 when he accepted his present position at | 
Colorado State University. 

Research work discussed has been presented to the 
Pacific Coast Poultry Breeders’ Roundtable meeting at 
Pullman, Wash., in September, 1959. The work is entirely supported by 
private grants and was started in 1956 under a grant from Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y. It has been continued during the past years from grants 
from the Hy-Line Poultry Farms in Des Moines, Iowa, and a recent grant 
from the American Poultry and Hatchery Federation. At the present time, 
the work is being carried out in cooperation with Howard L. Enos of the 
poultry department and under the auspices of the Colorado State University 


Research Foundation. Additional grants to support this research are being 


solicited. 


cept, but the basic idea evolves 
around the enzyme systems in the 
body. This, of course, leads us to 
the basic chemistry of body function, 
and this is a problem for most genet- 
icists. 

In studies of genetics, we find that 
the geneticist tends to stay with the 
problem of inheritance and statistical 
genetics, while the nutritionist’s stud- 
ies evolve around biochemistry. It 
may be difficult, therefore, to obtain 
a meeting of the minds between these 
two groups. 

Mutant Gene 

Recent work at Pennsylvania State 
University has demonstrated the ex- 
istence of a mutant gene which af- 
fects riboflavin metabolism in the 
fowl. These reports have shown that 
an enzyme system apparently is in- 
volved in riboflavin deficiency of the 
embryo. The nutritionist, too, has 
been interested in enzymes for the in- 
creased utilization of nutrients, and 
we see more frequently reports on 
use of enzymes in poultry and other 
livestock feeds. 

It appears that this work should 
lead eventually to research on how 
genes act or how specific nutrients 
cause the bird to grow or respond to 
specific diets. In other words, we 
must soon turn our attention to ob- 
taining more knowledge on the phys- 
iological response of the individual. 
We must answer the questions con- 
cerning the mechanisms involved in 
this situation before we can make 
unified progress in genetics and nu- 
trition. We must know more about 
the gene and its action and its re- 
lationship to the physiology of the 
animal. 

There are many different defini- 
tions for a gene. They range from the 
very simple explanation that it is 
a unit of heredity, to those involving 
basic work in bacterial genetics, re- 
lated enzyme systems and proposed 
chemical configurations. Pilot work 
in many fields definitely points to dif- 
ferences in ability of organisms to 
utilize certain nutrients in their diet. 
Work in the poultry field shows dif- 
ferences in energy and protein rela- 
tionships between the two sexes. 
Many reports not only show differ- 
ent responses in growth to various 
diets by the sexes, but also demon- 
strate that there exist many strain 
differences in ability to grow or pro- 
duce eggs. 

I find it difficult many times to 
overlook a statement made by Hutt 
(1949) in a discussion on disgenic nu- 
trition: 

“Poultrymen have failed thus far 
to grasp the significance of the fact 
that diets for domestic fowls of all 
ages are now so formulated as to pro- 
vide protection against shortage of 
every constituent known to be essen- 
tial. This is done without any con- 
sideration of the extreme variation 
among individuals with respect to the 


requirements of these constituents. In 
other words, the diet is made to pro- 
tect the weakest, least fit bird in the 
flock. This enhances the usual tenden- 
cy of domestication to prevent much 
greater variation in a domesticated 
animal than is possible for the same 
species in nature.” 

The author suggests that an ideal 
field situation would be to provide 
broilers with a very complete diet 
that would maintain all individuals, 
but to provide the breeding flock with 
a somewhat less than adequate diet 
in order to permit only the most ef- 
ficient to reproduce the new stock. 


Difference in Strains 

Occasionally, the question has been 
posed as to the possible inherited dif- 
ferences among families and strains 
in their use of energy and proteins. 
Bird (1957) asked the question as to 
whether there is any difference in 
strain ability to produce eggs on dif- 
ferent diets, particularly on the basis 
of protein. He suggested that it may 
be appropriate to investigate protein, 
since this nutrient is the second-most 
expensive compound in the ration. 

In discussing the economics of this 
type of approach, Lerner (1958) 
pointed out that efficiency of feed 
utilization is a growth-rate function. 
He also suggested that non-genetic, 
relatively low-cost means may be 
used to compensate for genetic defi- 
ciencies, yielding desired results 
quicker and at less expense than the 
time-consuming method of selective 
breedings. This may have been true 
in the past and may even be applied 
to present conditions. 

However, the geneticist and the nu- 
tritionist must consider working to- 
gether to face these problems posed 
by this method of using an “over- 
whelming force of nutrition” in the 
diet. 

Perhaps, then, this chicken should 
be redesigned since many nutritional 
investigators say they are limited by 
the present design of the chicken. It 
may be feasible to try this some- 
what different approach to our genet- 
ic-nutritional problems. An attempt 
should be made to fit the diet to the 
genetic abilities of the bird, and this 
may be approached in the following 
manner: 

(1) Select for ability to utilize var- 
ious nutrients. 

(2) Develop rations to fit specific 
genetic abilities of stocks already de- 
veloped. 

Since many different strains of 
broiler and laying stock are in wide 
use, it might be wise for breeders to 
take a closer look at the diets on 
which their birds would perform the 
best. Just as an automobile manu- 
facturer recommends type of fuel, it 
may be wise for the breeder to rec- 
ommend a particular diet for his 
stock. This should not be a catch-all 
diet to assure maximum performance. 

(Turn to GENETICS, page 80) 
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--- with seagram solubles 


Getting piglets off to the right start . +7 
is the most important stage of the feed- 


ing cycle. Research has proved that 


Seagram Solubles help to get piglets to market 
weight faster because they are not only a rich source for 
protein, but also contain all of the important B-vitamins as well 

as grain fermentation growth factors. 

Add this natural supplement to your swine rations so that 
your customers can help themselves to bigger pig profits! 
JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 

Grain Products Division 


375 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Member Distillers Feed Research Council 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC 
test” of feed phosphate value — the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 


. 


from inferior phosphate sources . . . a test that shows 
all feed phosphates for what they rea//y are. 


Here’s a testing technique that strips the shoulder pads 
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CAN YOU BE “PRACTICAL” WHEN TESTING 
FOR BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF 
PHOSPHORUS ...AND STILL BE ACCURATE? 


Most tests for biological availability of 
feed phosphates fail or are misleading be- 
cause of the quantity or type of phos- 
phate compounds existing in the test ration 
and the testing technique followed. In your 
selection of a feed phosphate, be governed 
by a scientific testing technique that gives 
you true dependable value . . . the MC Bio- 
logical Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 

This test starts with a basal ration low 
in phosphorus . . . measures the true value 
of phosphorus sources at below-requirement 
levels, where even small differences in bio- 
logical availability mean “life or death.” 

Contrasting sharply with the ultra-sensi- 
tive “IMC test” are the many tests conduct- 
ed at a “practical” phosphorus level .. . 
where the test phosphate sources are 
added to typical commercial formula feeds. 
In these tests, the low biological availabil- 
ity of inferior phosphorus sources is masked 
by phosphate compounds in the test ration. 


We conduct the IMC Biological Assay as 
a constant check on DYNAFOS quality ... 
and to compare DYNAFOS against all other 
phosphate sources. Week in and week out 
DYNAFOS ranks as your most available 
source of feed phosphate . . . even more 
available than other dicalcium phosphates. 

We invite you to evaluate the “IMC test” 
yourself ...or to use it in your own labora- 
tory. A note to the address below will bring 
you all the details. 


Testing at below-requirement levels shows the cleor differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources 


ok 
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D The best in feed phosphates 
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Buffalo * P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia * A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlonta.* E. A. CARTER BROKER- 


AGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effinghom (II!.) 


JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, 


Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian{Miss.) * The VITA PLUS 


CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis °* 
¢ B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * 


Kansas City (Mo.) 


CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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Co-op Study Analyzes Problems in 
The Poultry and Feed Industries 


KANSAS CITY—In this era of 
constant change, the poultry and feed 
industries continue to seek the an- 
swers to many problems involved in 
the production and marketing of 
poultry products. Comments on some 
of the problems and possible solutions 
were part of a special report recently 
from the American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation. 

The report was presented as an in- 
terview-type feature in the American 
Hatchery News, published by APHF. 
It was based on findings in a special 
study conducted for the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 
Some of the findings and comments 
are of interest and significance to 
both private poultry and feed firms 
and cooperatives. 

The study of cooperative activities 
in the poultry industry was conducted 
by Richard T. O'Connell, APHF pub- 
lic relations director, while on a leave 
of absence from APHF for five 
months this past fall and winter. 
Upon his return to his regular work, 
Mr. O’Connell was interviewed by 
Don Turnbull, APHF executive secre- 
tary, and the interview was presented 
in the APHF publication. 

The objectives of the special study, 
Mr. O’Connell explained, were to de- 
termine the impact of cooperative 
activity in the poultry industry; learn 
the degree to which co-ops are in- 
volved in broiler, egg and turkey con- 
tracting and financing; and ascertain 
whether a common ground exists for 
cooperatives to work jointly in an 
effort to improve the position of their 
poultry patrons. 

The National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, for which the study 
was made, is composed of coopera- 
tives dealing in all farm commodities. 

Twenty-four cooperatives partici- 
pated in the study. They account for 
3.6% of the eggs, 9.5% of the broilers 
and 18.5% of the turkeys produced 
and marketed in the U.S. 

Following are some of the ques- 
tions and answers as reported in the 
APHF publication: 


What single problem concerns the 
cooperatives at this time with re- 
spect to helping their producer-mem- 
bers? 


To develop sufficient strength to 
enable their poultry patrons to bar- 
gain equally and effectively with the 
purchasers of poultry products. 


In your opinion, do the coopera- 
tives have problems any different 
from, say, independents? 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SEWING MACHINES 


CLOSE ALL BAGS 
PAPER * COTTON © BURLAP 
Portable to Fully Automatic Conveyors 


10-Day FREE TRIAL! 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
4865 Osseo Road © Minneapolis 12, Minn. 
EQUIPMENT 


& _ AT ITS BEST! 


ONE-MAN 
OPERATION 
ONE POWER 
UNIT 
(GAS OR DIESEL) 
Write For Details THE Bal MOBILE 


BARNARD LEAS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


MOBILE 


From an operating standpoint, I 
would say very few, if any. 


From your observations, have the 
cooperative-type organizations found 
it any more profitable than independ- 
ents when it comes to financing broil- 
er or egg enterprises? 


If 1959 is any criteria .. . no. 


Granted that we have a number 
of individuals in the industry who 
are now thinking in terms of en- 
abling acts which would pave the way 
for marketing orders and production 
controls, what was your impression 
of the position of cooperatives on 
production controls in poultry and 
eggs? 


With one exception, the coopera- 


tives were opposed to marketing or- 
ders and production controls. 


Some say that the “cooperative” 
is a producer-controlled integrated 
set-up. Do you presume that coopera- 
tives will become more greatly in- 
volved in integration? 


Yes, a number are considering add- 
ing units now. I’m sure they will add 
others which they hope will profita- 
bly serve their poultry patrons, par- 
ticularly operations in the processing 
and marketing areas. 


Do you feel that liaison among 
cooperatives, particularly on market 
developments and price trends, is 
greater than liaison among non-co- 
operative units? 


No. 


It’s been reported on numerous oc- 
casions that the poultry industry 
must engage in new product research 


to increase consumption of its prod- 


ucts. Are cooperatives doing much 
in this field? 


Very little. But they recognize the 
problem and all indications point to 
increasing activity of cooperatives in 
this field. 


Would you predict that we'll see 
more cooperative Ventures into the 
hatchery field and will this be na- 
tionwide or limited to some particu- 
lar areas? 


One third of the cooperatives in 
the study are already operating 
hatcheries. However, I believe the 
adding of new hatching units is like- 
ly to occur only in the South and 
Pacific Northwest in the foreseeable 
future. 


Do the cooperatives offer any so- 
lution at this time concerning our 
present pricing methods for indus- 
try products? 


This study didn’t specifically cover 
pricing, but the subject arose fre- 


most economical 


Yes! For three years now, hogs on rations forti- 
fied with Arsanilic Acid had the lowest-cost 
gains in Purdue University’s annual compari- 
son of feed additives. Here are the latest re- 


sults on Arsanilic Acid... 


e Gains made at 8%¢ feed cost per pound—'¢ less 
than the next most effective feed additive. 


@ Increase of 18% in daily weight gains. 


e Better feed efficiency than any other single ad- 
ditive—or combination of additives. 


@95 pounds of feed with Arsanilic Acid did the 


work of 100 pounds without. 


What about 1960? The need for low-cost production 
will be uppermost in the minds of every hog man that 
wants to stay in business. And these growers will be 
pleased to know that Arsanilic Acid often works even 
better in their own feed lots. 


Arsanilic Acid needs no potentiator. It goes directly 


antibiotics. 


to work in the gut to combat subclinical diseases— 
is also active against organisms not touched by 


Make full use of the effectiveness of Arsanilic Acid 
in all your finishing feeds. Fortify your high protein 
supplements up to 0.1% Arsanilic Acid. (Adjust feed- 


ing so that pigs receive 45 to 90 Gr. Arsanilic Acid 


your Abbott Man. 


per ton of feed consumed.) For complete details, see 


| 
| 
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quently. No complaints were heard 
on turkey or broiler price reporting, 
excepting they wished the prices re- 
ported were a little higher. Egg price 
reporting was almost universally 
criticized. Most complaints centered 
on the establishment of the reported 
“New York” prices. They believed the 
reporting agencies needed to expand 
the base, in geography and in volume, 
before reporting the influential “New 
York” price. They also saw little 
necessity for the daily reporting of 
egg prices. 


In your study, you had the respon- 
sibility as an individual acting on his 
own to recommend certain steps 
which cooperatives might follow in 
order to operate on sound footing in 
the future. What were your recom- 
mendations? 


After studying their operations I 
suggested the cooperatives could 
more effectively serve their poultry 
patrons in the following ways: 


1. Adding profitable production and 
processing units. 

2. Joint marketing of poultry prod- 
ucts. 


3. A new product research pro- 
gram on a cooperative basis 
and conducted by commercial 
research organizations. 

4. Expansion of export markets 
through the establishment of an 
export marketing corporation. 


5. Merging various poultry pro- 
duction operations among the 
cooperatives, or acting jointly 
in these operations, similar to 
their activities with feed mills, 
oil_ refineries and fertilizer 
plants 


6. Provide representation on the 
federal level for poultry pro- 
ducers, particularly in areas 
serving broiler and egg patron- 
members. 


Would you make these recommen- 
dations for a private firm . . . a hatch- 


ery in Iowa, for eXample, your home 
state? 


Yes. I wouldn’t necessarily limit it 
to the state of Iowa, nor should state 
boundaries be a factor in determining 
joint activities. Since you mentioned 
Iowa, let’s look at the large “pool” 
or “egg shed” consisting of Northern 
Iowa and Southern Minnesota. The 
area could yield tremendous bargain- 
ing power if it would produce a uni- 
form egg 52 weeks a year and sell it 
under either one brand or through 
one corporate or cooperative enter- 
prise. They could work jointly on 
new product research and explora- 
tion. I might add that this could be 
done in other areas with broilers, 
eggs or turkeys. 


You stated in your summary that 
the cooperatives appear to be in a 
sound position competitively in feed 
manufacturing, egg production, egg 
procurement and turkey marketing. 
This generally can be said about in- 
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SPEAKERS—Dr. J. L. Krider (left), 
vice president, Central Soya Co., vis- 
its with Dr. Frederick N. Andrews, 
Purdue University animal scientist, 
about “Chemicals and Our Food Sup- 
ply,” theme of the National Institute 
of Animal Agriculture held on the 
Purdue campus April 4-5. Both ap- 
peared on the program. 


dependent business units. Where are 
the cooperatives weak? 


I tried to cover the voids, or weak 


| Spots, of the cooperatives in my rec- 


ommendations. 


Would you say that the weaknesses 
listed above for cooperatives are any 
different from those of the independ- 
ents? 


No. 


What do you consider the prospects 
for a nationwide “master” coopera- 
tive for marketing poultry and egg 
products domestically or abroad? 


Essentially good, but a number of 
details must be ironed out before it 
could become a reality. 


You stated in your summary that 
feed sales accounted for the largest 
share of the cooperatives’ dollar vol- 
ume—50%. Isn't there a probability, 
then, that the main concern of the 
cooperative may not necessarily be 
marketing of poultry and poultry 
products but movement of a large 
feed tonnage? 


It really makes little difference. 
Everybody in the poultry business is 
in the business of moving feed. We 
take the raw material (feed) push it 
through the factory (the bird) and at 
the end of the assembly or production 
line we have meat or eggs. If the pa- 
trons of the cooperative want a 
greater feed volume, then I assume 
it is up to the cooperative to produce 
that volume and, in turn, find a 
“home” for the finished product. In 
the future, moving the feed and mar- 
keting the product will go hand-in 
hand. 


Could we have the tail wagging the 
dog here? Most cooperatives are re- 
puted to be set up to afford their 
members an opportunity of mak- 
ing more money on their eggs, broil- 
ers or turkeys, as the case may be. 
Perhaps the money is in the patron- 
age refund on feed use? 


I think that is partly true and per- 
haps it will be more so as profit mar- 
gins narrow in the industry. Of 
course, you could say the poultry pa- 
tron of the cooperative is really two 
persons in one. He is both stockholder 
and customer. He may plan to reap 
the dividends and at the same time 
seek savings through quantity pur- 


SESSALOM 


/_SESSALOM 


.. puts the appetite appeal 
in dairy and beef feeds. Helps 
avoid off-feed problems— 
prevents feed staleness. 


For Complete information Write 
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CONFERENCE FUN—Obviously en- 
joying themselves at the National In- 
stitute of Animal Agriculture, con- 
ducted April 4-5 at Purdue Un‘ver- 


sity, are Dr, Thomas P. Carney 
(left), vice president, Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and D. M. Doty, 
associate d'rector, research and edu- 


cation, American Meat Institute 
Foundation. 
chases . . . both of which would be 


reflected in his patronage refund. 
There is nothing preventing an inde- 


pendent producer dealing with an in- 
dependent feed firm from occupying 
a similar position. Stock of most of 
the larger feed firms is available on 
the Exchange and a sizable producer 
always can take advantage of quant- 
ity purchase discounts. 


From your obse’ vations, in which 
commodities have the cooperatives 
been most successiul .. . eggs, tur- 
keys or broilers? 


On a nationwide basis, and consid- 
ering both production and marketing, 
I would say turkeys. Exceptions in 
the egg field were found on West 
Coast, and in one Midwestern and 
one Eastern cooperative. A Southern 
cooperative, new in the egg business, 
shows promise, but it is too early to 
draw conclusions. The cooperatives in 
broilers are doing an excellent job in 
production, but have some weakness- 
es in the marketing field. 


After having spent five months 


Ray Ewing 


e 
Jim Hourihan 
201 Tampa Drive 
Buffalo, New York 
TR. 9519 
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crossing and re-crossing the country, 
talking to many persons engaged in 
both private and cooperative ventures 
in the poultry field, did you find any- 
one who demonstrated complete con- 
fidence that he had found “the key” 
to the pattern of poultry and egg pro- 
duction and marketing for the fu- 
ture? 


Almost to a man, industry busi- 
nessmen are searching, probing, ask- 
ing questions, charting courses and 
re-charting them. The industry is in 
a turmoil, and it looks like one man’s 
opportunities are about as good as 
another. Some are better equipped 
than others, however, to attain goals. 


New Mexico Company 
Adds Cottonseed Mill 


DEMING, N.M.—The Luna Cotton 
Co-op now has a cottonseed oil mill 
to process cottonseed meal and oil 
and other byproducts. In addition, the 
firm’s directors are planning to build 
a commercial automatic feed mixing 
plant and an elevator for bulk grain 
and barley. 

“A definite need for protein feed by 
many Luna County farmers was one 
reason for building of the cottonseed 
mill,” says Emil Hohman, manager. 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


A FULL MEASURE 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. There 
are no slack seasons. Best of all, you always make 
a good profit. Here are important reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 
PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top produc- 


tion of stronger-shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium carbonate, 


kiln-dried. 


PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 


Powerful national advertising in leading farm and 
poultry publications and on 70 radio stations does 
a good job of pre-selling for you, and assures you 


repeat business. 


Remember, there is no adequate substitute for 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. It’s a sure-fire volume 


and profit builder. 


OYSTER SHELL 


OF PRU 


PILOT 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


INTERIM PAYMENTS 
FOR CANADIAN EGGS 


WINNIPEG—Canadian poultrymen 
will receive an interim payment of 8¢ 
a dozen for eggs, according to Agri- 
culture Minister Harkness. The pay- 
ments will be made for up to 1,000 
dozen grade A large or grade A extra- 
large eggs. 

This payment will bring the egg 
proceeds from January through 
March up to the level of the past 
10 years. 

“Egg marketings have declined and 
price levels are more favorable to 
farmers now,” said Mr. Harkness. “A 
more realistic balance of egg mar- 
ketings with domestic requirements 
has now reached and, except for 
seasonal tions, prices may be 
expected to remain at or above the 
support level.” 

The government bought eggs when 
prices fell below the national support 
level up until last fall and the min- 
ister said this had resulted in in- 
creased production. The introduction 
of the deficiency payment plan on 
Oct. 1, based on a limit of 4,000 dozen 
grade A large or grade A extra-large 
eggs a year per producer, had re- 
duced production. 


New York Sales Head 
Named by Paper Firm 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. has named Kenneth W. 
Glazebrook as New York district 
sales manager for 
multiwall prod- 
ucts, according to 
Victor S. Luke, di- 
vision manager. 
He succeeds James 
A. Mundie, who is 
now staff assist- 
ant to Sheldon Y. 
Carnes, northern 
region manager. 

; The New York 

: district sales office 
serves industrial 
and consumer accounts in New York, 
New England, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. 

Joining the firm in 1957, Mr. Glaze- 
brook has been manager of commer- 
cial printing paper sales for the Phil- 
adelphia area where he helped organ- 
ize the company’s program of direct 
selling to. commercial printers. He 
was previously with the Denison 
Manufacturing Co. and studied at the 
Bentley School of Finance. 


Goes Into 


CLAY CITY, IND.—The Martz 
Grain Co. went into receivership 
March 30 by request of one of its 
creditors, it was announced here. 

The company will continue in busi- 
ness under supervision pf the Clay 
County Court, which appointed as co- 
receivers Ernest H. Roth, Bainbridge 
(Ind.) Grain & Feed Co., Inc., and A. 
John Cassell, retired executive of the 
J. C. Penney Co., Brazil, Ind. 


PURINA DIVIDEND DECLARED 

ST. LOUIS—The board of directors 
of the Ralston Purina Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
per share of common stock, payable 
June 10, 1960, to shareholders of rec- 
ord May 20, 1960. 


RESEARCH HELP? 
Five-Day Service 

We provide a list covering the past 
THIRTY years of all patents, chemical 
abstracts, government publications, 
and texts for your specific production, 
feed, and/or research subject or prob- 
lem. 

Complete list of sources ..... $25.00 
List with Material, Condensed. . 75.00 
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1422 Chestnet St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Mr. Alberto Fioria: 
Williamstown, N, J. 

After trying a new Iayine 
feed containing Terramycim, 
got more return from my i 
vestment by getting 30% 
MORE LATE SEASON EGGS. 


Mr. John Fersdahi: 

Renner, S. D. 

Feed with Terramycin and 
good management have 
helped our birds average 80% 
production in the winter and 
has helped CUT FEED COSTS 
TO UNDER 11¢ A DOZEN. 


Mrs. Bob Hunzeker: 
Humboldt, Neb. 

The first five months ofter fee 
a quality laying feed contain 
ing Terramycin | HAD $191.70 
PROFIT OVER FEED COSTS 
PER 100 BIRDS. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


in Canada: 


5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Mr. Jacob Miller: 

Hurley, S. D. 

I'm sure my feeding and Mian 
agement program will help 
me WEATHER ANY PRICE 
BREAK THAT MAY OCCUR 


Mrs. Edward C. M. Schroer: 
Columbus, Indiana 

Thanks to a new top-quality 
laying feed containing Terra- 
mycin, | cut costs by INCREAS- 
ING EGG PRODUCTION 23% 
. . . HATCHABILITY 49%. 


Mr. Chester F. Bunting: 
Selbyville, Delaware 

Two weeks after switching to 
a new laying feed with Terra- 
mycin | GOT $13 WORTH OF 
EXTRA EGGS PER DAY FROM 
3,000 BIRDS. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 


Pfizer International Subsidiaries 


Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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Mr. Roger Constant 

Nashua, New Hampshire 
With a special Terramycm 
program, my pullets laid 20% 
MORE HATCHING-SIZE EGGS 
AT 6 MONTHS OF AGE. 


eed sales... 


They’re typical of satisfied egg producers 
who use laying feeds containing Terra- 
mycin. And they’ve gone on record to 
tell other producers. 

They’re more than satisfied. Why? 
Because Terramycin in the laying feed 
gives them a potent way to help cut the 
costs of producing eggs. 

That’s why when you put Terramycin 
in your laying feeds you have an extra 
edge in building volume. 

Look what Terramycin has done in 
college and commercial tests: 


e Increased egg production by 6% 
to 37% 

e Improved feed efficiency by from 
3.7% to 24% 


e Helped egg producers cut costs 
from 1¢ to 6¢ per dozen eggs. 


Strong sales story? Thousands of egg 
producers think so . . . and there are 


it Be more of them using laying feeds with 
Lerramycin every day. 


right away for Extra- 
Production Laying 
Feeds containing 
Terramycin. They can 
help cut costs from l1¢ 
G¢ a dozen. 


Potent Terra 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Extra-Pro 


Laying Feeds 


Ask your Pfizer representative for 
plete details. 
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Texas Mill Specializes 
In Mixing on Order 


By JESS BLAIR 
Special Writer 


LAMESA, TEXAS—The Fretwell 
& Son Mill here is specializing in mix- 
ing feed on order, with none of the 
feed sold carrying a brand name. This 
type of business is said to be quite 
new in the area. 

The owner, Welch Fretwell, buys 
various supplements and mixes them 
with grain furnished by the cornpany 
or by cattle feeders 

Mr. Fretwell mentioned that fin- 
ished feed inventory is kept down 
under the system. He said no feed is 
mixed until someone asks for it or 
the firm makes a sale. 

The company has several well 
known supplements, and will use the 
feeder’s grain or supply its own. 
Since Mr. Fretwell was formerly a 


grain trucking contractor, he uses the 
trucks to good advantage. 

Some feeders raise their own grain, 
and feed it as long as it lasts. Where 
they furnish the grain, a charge is 
made for the grinding and mixing. 
If the mill furnishes it, then the cost 
is figured in on the sale price. 

“Most feeders in our area have 
their own formulas for feed,” said Mr. 
Fretwell, “so we merely mix it to 
their specifications, then haul it to 
the feedlots if they request it. How- 
ever the hauling is not a free service, 
as the cost is figured in on the total 
sales price.” 

Mr. Fretwell said that he can pro- 
duce feed for customers at a low 
cost. His system, he said, also pro- 
vides work for his trucks in bringing 
in grain and then taking the com- 
pleted feed to the feedlots. 

“We changed from truckers to feed 
mill operators,” said Mr. Fretwell. 
“Now our trucks are almost as busy 
as ever, but the margin on what we 
haul is greater.” 


| Comments on Broiler 
Formulation 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Comments on certain aspects of broil- 
er feed formulation were part of a 
recent Texas A&M College news re- 
lease on improvements broiler 
feeding results. Prof. R. E. Davies 
noted that in the last 15 years the 
time required to produce a market- 
able bird has been reduced by one 
third, and feed required has been de- 
creased by 40%. 

One of the change: in formulation, 
he said, is the use o. fats for greater 
feed efficiency. At the same time, he 
noted the economics of formulation. 
Current practice, he said, is to use 
2 to 3% fat in broiler starter rations 
and up to 5% in finishers. 

Commenting on pigmentation, Prof. 
Davies said it has been found that 
good pigmentation can be obtained 
only if the broiler finisher contains a 


“Most poultry eggsperts recommend 


Shellbuilder—pure crushed reef 


oyster shell—for top egg production.” 


| its pellet 


SOW DELIVERS 
TWICE—18 PIGS 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—A sow at the 
University of Idaho has recorded a 
double-barrelled conception and de- 
livery. In all, she gave birth to 18 
pigs. 

Three weeks ago, the sow delivered 
nine healthy pigs right on schedule. 
Shortly after this birth, the sow be- 
gan acting as if she were ready to 
deliver again. 

University swine herdsman Herb 
Holmes checked first to see if this 
really was the same sow—and it was. 
That night, she delivered nine more 
pigs. 

“The case is rare, but not unique,” 
says Mr. Holmes. “Usually the pigs 
are sickly, but all of these are quite 
healthy.” 

Mr. Holmes has located a baby 
formula now, and the nine smallest 
pigs are bottle feeding. 


good source of pigmenting agents 
such as alfalfa or corn. But, he add- 
ed, corn and alfalfa must be used in 


| moderation, because of either eco- 


nomic considerations or low energy 
levels. He said that, using results of 
a test, it is possible to formulate a 
starter ration with little concern for 
its effect on pigmentation and leave 
that problem to be handled in the 
finisher. 


Push-Button Farming 

Demonstration Includes 

Mixing and Feeding 
By Special Correspondent 


MADISON, WIS.—A _ demonstra- 
tion of push-button farming here in- 
cluded facilities for automatic feed 
mixing and feeding. 

Wisconsin electric power companies 
sponsored the state’s first materials 
handling field days. Successful Farm- 
ing magazine was co-sponsor. 

Among the machinery shown were 
such items as these: 

@ Glass lined pig feeders, designed to 
resist rusting when high moisture 
corn is fed. 

@ Chopped hay feeders, which move 
back and forth on a hay mow track 
and toss out the hay with a pair of 
beaters. 

© Additive units that “dole out anti- 
biotics at a rate of 4 oz. per 100 Ib. 
of feed as it goes through a mixer.” 
@ Endless chains equipped with little 
disks, for carrying feed through pipes 
to be dropped out at self feeders. 

@ A model of a completey automated 
poultry laying house, in which water 
and feed were dispensed automatical- 
ly. and manure was scraped by power 
from a deck under the slatted floor. 
Eggs, rolling out of the nest and 
down a rubberized belt, could be 
washed and graded automatically. 


EQUIPMENT ADDED 

PETALUMA, CAL. — Hunt & 
Behrens Milling Co. has added a Mar- 
ion Mixer, a Hayes and Stolz mo- 
lasses mixer, and an electrically oper- 
ated Hayes and Stolz distributor to 
mill operation. A pneu- 
matic conveyor unit for bulk feed 
has also been installed. 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 
The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Following are 
descriptions of patents issued re- 
cently by the U.S. Patent Office. The 
issuance of these patents is reported 
in the Official Gazette of the Patent 
Office. 

¥ 


2,927,027 

Feed Efficiency Promoting Com- 
position. Patent issued March 1, 1960, 
to Euclid W. Bousquet and Howard 
E. Hoffman, Wilmington, Del., as- 
signors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. Application 
made Nov. 20, 1957. 

1. The method of promoting ani- 
mal feed efficiency which comprises 
incorporating in an animal feed at 
least one compound in an amount 
sufficient to promote animal feed ef- 
ficiency, said compound selected from 
the following groups 

(1) A compound represented by 
the formula: 


Yi Ys 
| 


wherein: R and R’ are selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen, 
alkoxyaryl, haloaryl, and monovalent 
hydrocarbon radicals free from non- 
aromatic unsaturation; X, and X, are 
selected from the group consisting of 


wherein R, and R, are selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen, 
monovalent hydrocarbon radicals free 
from non-aromatic unsaturation, 
haloalkyl, aralkyl, alkoxyl, aryl, halo- 
aryl, and alkoxyaryl; OR, wherein R, 
is selected from the group consisting 
of hydrogen, monovalent hydrocarbon 
radicals free from non-aromatic un- 
saturation, haloalkyl, aralkyl, al- 
koxyl, aryl, haloaryl, and alkoxyaryl, 
provided that only one of the X; 
and X, radicals are OH in a single 
compound; and OM wherein M is a 
cation; and Y, and Y; are selected 
from the group consisting of hydro- 
gen and alkali metal; 

(2) Monocyclic monolactone deriv- 
atives of compounds of said formula 
wherein X, and Y: are removed to 
form the corresponding monolactone; 

(3) Monocyclic monolactone deriv- 
atives of compounds of said formula 
wherein X, and Y; are removed to 
form the corresponding monolactone; 
and 

(4) Dicyclic dilactone derivatives 
of compounds of said formula where- 
in X, and Y;, and X, and Y; are re- 
moved to form the corresponding di- 


lactone. 
2,927,859 
Animal Feeds. Patent issued March 
8, 1960, to Richard S. Gordon, Oli- 
vette, Mo., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Appli- 
cation made April 30, 1956. A poultry 
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ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES | 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Ory and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 
887 11th Street Marion, 


Patents Issued by U.S. 
Patent Office 


feed containing at least 75% by 
weight of nutrient components in 
the form of vegetable compounds, or- 
ganic sulfur compounds of the group 
consisting of sulfur amino acids 
and hydroxy analogues thereof in an 
amount sufficient to provide from 
0.12 to 0.35% of organic sulfur in 
the total feed, and inorganic sulfur 
compounds in an amount sufficient 
to provide from 0.02 to 0.12% of in- 
organic sulfur in the total feed. 


2,928,737 
Pelleting Cottonseed Meal. Patent 
issued March 15, 1960, to Homer D. 
Fincher, Houston, Texas, assignor to 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, 


Texas. Application made Sept. 4, 
1953. In a process of producing feed 
pellets from cottonseed meal from 
which oil is solvent extracted until 
the meal is of low oil content, and 
in which soap stock is separated from 
the oil and powdered calcium soap is 
made from the soap stock, the im- 
provement comprising adding a small 
quantity of the powdered calcium 
soap to the meal before extrusion, 
and thereafter extruding the meal 
through an orifice under pressure. 


2,928,738 

High Fat Content Oilseed Meal. 
Patent issued March 15, 1960, to Nor- 
man F’. Kruse, Decatur, Ind., assignor 
to Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Application made July 
27, 1956. In a process for incorporat- 
ing fat in oilseed meals, the steps of 
adding fat in excess of 10% to the 
meal, introducing live steam into the 
meal while maintaining the meal at 
a temperature at which the steam 
will condense thereon whereby said 
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fat is driven into the interior of the 
meal, and finally drying the meal. 


2,928,739 

Feed Composition and Method of 
Making and Testing. Patent issued 
March 15, 1960, to Chastain G. Har- 
rel and William A. Bosin, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., assignors to Pillsbury 
Co. Application made June 30, 1958. 
A dry pulverulent feed composition 
having as an ingredient added there- 
to in nutrient quantity, magnetically 
attractable iron, substantially all of 
which is in the form of particles 
which lie in the range of 3 to 20 
microns. 


FIRM EXPANDS 

ST. ALBANS, VT.—H. P. Hood & 
Sons has completed a new cottage 
cheese manufacturing installation in 
the firm's St. Albans dairy products 
manufacturing plant. Other products 
produced in the plant include calf 
feed, skim milk powder and high-fat 
cream. 


Now, sell ‘‘MORE LEAN” in your 


EXCLUSIVE M-N-C BENEFITS BRING 
PREMIUM MARKET PRICES “ 


M-N-C provides the meat producing factor 
recommended by leading Danish nutritionists 
for leaner hogs that command premium market 
prices. With M-N-C (partially delactosed whey 
product) in the ration, hogs will gain faster — 
maintain general conditioning from weaning 


to market. 


M-N-C contains an ideal balance of the essential 
* amino acids that make protein function with 


maximum effectiveness. 


feeds. So put more 
sell in your feeds— 
write or wire for in- 
formation about 
M-N-C today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF 


DAIRIES, INC. 


hog feeds! 


M-N-C supplies a sufficient level of Lactose, the 
carbohydrate of choice. 


Pound for pound, M-N-C offers a higher content 
of natural milk vitamins and minerals than any 
other milk type supplement. 


M-N-C’s smooth, even texture assures uniform 
high quality, color and distribution in mixed 
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Swine worms: 


DAILY, HOGS PICK UP WORM 
EGGS LEFT BY INFECTED STOCK. 


HYGROMIX, BY STOPPING 
WORM REPRODUCTION, STOPS 
SOURCE OF EGGS. 


ONLY HYGROMIX CONTROLS THESE THREE 


THE LARGE ROUNDWORM 
(Ascaris) life cycle 


1. Female worm lays up to 1,400,000 eggs a 
day. Eggs develop embryos in about 14 days. 


2. The larvae hatch in the small intestine, pene- 
trate intestinal wall, migrate in the blood stream 
through liver, heart and lungs. After reaching 
lungs in about 10 days, larvae are coughed up 
and swallowed by the pig. 


3. Larvae return to small intestine where they 
develop to egg-laying maturity in 2 to 2% 
months. 


Damage: Retards growth in young animals and 
they become unthrifty. As larvae migrate 
through lungs, pigs have difficulty breathing 
(cough constantly), often contract pneumonia 
and die. Lungs hemorrhage, liver damaged. Dis- 
turbed digestion. Thumps. Ulcers. Reduces 
effective nutrient-absorption area of intestine. 
Adult worms may block bile duct. 


EGGS DEVELOP INTO LARVAE 
INSIDE HOG. BY STOPPING 
WORM EGGS, HYGROMIX 
HELPS CONTROL LARVAE 
DAMAGE TO HOG. 


THE NODULAR WORM 
(Oesophagostomum) life cycle 


1. Adult female lays 5 to 10,000 eggs daily, 
which are expelled in the manure. Eggs often 
hatch in 24 to 48 hours. 


2. Larvae hatch from eggs on the ground and 
become infective in 3 to 6 days. Pigs are in- 
fected when they pick up larvae. Larvae pass 
through stomach, small intestine into large in- 
testine. Larvae discard protective sheath and 
penetrate the mucous membranes—which 
causes intense inflammation within 48 hours. 
Small nodules develop at points of penetration. 


3. Nodules rupture and worms become free to 
grow and feed in the large intestine, reaching 
egg-laying maturity about 2 months after the 
larvae were taken into the body. 


Damage: The nodules formed where worms 
penetrate membranes are ideal locations for 
infection. Nodules may interfere with food 
absorption. The adult worms produce intestinal 
inflammation, weakness, anemia, emaciation, 
diarrhea, general unthriftiness. Pigs which live 
are usually stunted. 


WORM LARVAE DEVELOP INTO 
EGG-LAYING ADULT WORMS. 


HYGROMIX KILLS YOUNG 

WORMS BEFORE THEY CAN DE- 

VELOP AND LAY NEW EGGS 
TO REINFECT STOCK. 


WORM LIFE CYCLES: 


THE WHIPWORM 
(Trichuris) life cycle 


1. Female lays up to 5,000 eggs per day, 
which are passed in the manure. Eggs develop 
to the infective stage in a few weeks to several 
months, depending upon environment. 


2. Swine are infected directly by eames. 
eggs. Eggs hatch and larvae penetrate 
interlace their bodies in the intestinal walls. 


3. Worms settle in the large intestine and grow 
to maturity in 4 to 5 weeks. 


Damage: Infections can cause unthriftiness, 
weakness, and emaciation; they may even kill 
a young pig. The attachment of the worms to 
the wall of the intestine produces an inflam- 
mation of the delicate lining, causing bleeding 
and diarrhea. Damaged intestinal walls are 
ideal locations for invasion by secondary in- 
fections of disease bacteria. 
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Hygromix: Continuous protection 
from the problem... 


Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 


that... kills three kinds of worms... 


prevents worms from laying new eggs... 


kills worms day after day... 


does not upset feeding or require extra labor 


The chart on the left shows the life cycle of swine worms... was developed. Purge-type wormers never had any real 
effect upon the process. By the time the adult worms were 


flushed out, new eggs had been layed, and most of the 
damage had already been done. 


a continuous process of reinfection that, unseen, eats away 
at hog-raising profits by slowing gains, lowering feed effic- 
iency and general herd health. 

Hygromix in the feed is the only way to stop the damaging 
life cycles before they start. Hour after hour, Hygromix kills 
the large roundworm, nodular worm, and whipworm from 
previous cycles before they can reproduce. This same continuous 


If you were to butcher a “normal, healthy” hog and trace 
these damaging cycles with a high-powered microscope, 
you would find all of the stages shown on the left going on 
at once. You would find worm eggs, larvae, baby worms, “ . 
: oe killing action also knocks off baby worms from later cycles 

and adult worms laying new eggs to start the cycle spinning —~ 

EE Re before they can grow to egg-laying maturity. The fact that 
ne 8 46 —- Hygromix kills most of the worms when they are small 
Because the cycle . . . and the loss . . . continue day after explains why farmers find few adult worms in the droppings 
day, there was no way to fight the problem until Hygromix of Hygromix-fed hogs. 


HERE'S WHY HYGROMIX IS THE ONLY WAY TO BREAK THE LIFE CYCLES 
OF THE LARGE ROUNDWORM, NODULAR WORM AND WHIPWORM: 


Hygromix kills worms as they enter the intestinal tract. Day Hygromix stops swine worm repro- Hygromix kills new worms as they 
after day, the hogs protect themselves by killing worms duction by killing worms before they hatch... before they can grow to 
before they can do damage . . . before they can lay can lay new infective eggs. Hygro- egg-laying maturity. Hygromix kills 
new eggs. mix is the only worm control method adult worms from previous cycles 

that strangles the source of swine before they can reproduce. 

worm damage. 

HY GROMIxX’ 
(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 
Mokers of STILBOSOL ® (diethyistilbestro! premix, Lilly) 
Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin B12 ELAN 

ee Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
aa ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «* A DIVISION OF EL! LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Delmarva Poultry Industry 
Sponsors Condemnation Study 


By Special Correspondent 


SALISBURY, MD. — Condemna- 
tions of poultry cannot carry on as 
they are now if the poultry industry 
is to continue to live, said Dr. For- 
est Love, assistant poultry patholo- 
gist with the USDA Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

Dr. Love was speaking at the re- 
gional poultry meeting sponsored by 
the extension services of Delmarva, 
Maryland and Virginia, and the poul- 
try associations of the Delmarva 
area. 

The Delmarva program was praised 
by Dr. Love for the condemnation 
research which is now underway. 

It calls for the study of a million 
broilers to find the reasons why birds 
are condemned on the processing 
line. The study will take 8 to 10 
weeks to complete, and will include 
such factors as the breed strain, and 
flock diagnostic history. 

Eastern Shore condemnation rates 
of birds during processing are under 
those of other areas, reported Dr. 
Love. Rates for five areas this side 
of the Rocky Mountains ranged from 
a high of 4.75 percent condemned to a 
low on the Shore of only 2.4 percent. 

The Delmarva Project 

The study, being sponsored by the 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., will 
be headed by Edward Covell, Easton. 
Dr. Maurice Cover, University of 
Delaware, described the work being 
done. 

All state and federal authorities in- 
volved have given complete approval 
and are cooperating in the project. 
The program is not aimed to test the 
inspectors’ judgment in processing 
plants. Instead it is to look into the 
problem and stop condemnations on 
the farm. 

Four Maryland and Delaware diag- 
nostic laboratories are working on 
the project. They are located in Salis- 
bury, Georgetown, Dover, and New- 
ark 

A field team consisting of Dr. Wil- 
liam Krause and Ray Lloyd of the 
University of Delaware; James Nich- 
olson and Dr. Grover Harris, of the 
University of Maryland, will obtain 
condemned specimens from process- 
ing plants for diagnosis. 

The field team has also been as- 
signed 600,000 birds in the field to 
follow from day-old birds to the pro- 
cessing line. Complete information 
will be kept on these birds. Every 
phase of housing, equipment, medica- 
tion, management, growth, and dis- 
ease problems will be recorded. 

The flocks followed in the field plus 
the others under study in the process- 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, ofl or 
water dispersible forms, 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Ol) soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 

Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 

drogenated animal fat. 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 

TRATES 

For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 

Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


ing plants will total about a million 
birds, Dr. Cover said. 

After all data is collected, the in- 
formation will be analyzed electrical- 
ly by a tabulating machine. 

California has a similar program 
planned to study the condemnation 
problem. Georgia has made studies on 
about 100,000 birds. Arkansas started 
a program about a year ago. Con- 
demnations there have been reduced 
from 4.5 to 2.5% in a matter of a 
year. 

Using Basic Principles 

One grower lowered his condemna- 
tion rate by getting back to the basic 
principles of poultry husbandry. Dr. 
Love pointed out that growers could 
better afford less hunting and fishing 
and more time devoted to living with 
the flock. He urged more elbow grease 


and soap and water for the sanitation 
program with close attention paid to 
condition of the litter. 

Dr. George D. Quigley, University 
of Maryland poultry department, 
urged the same attention to good 
management for owners of laying 
flocks. Compared to raising broilers, 
he says, the egg production business 
is a longer race and demands stay- 
ing on the job and giving up leisure 
activities to achieve close manage- 
ment and greater success. 

Citing the history of replacement 
chicks for laying flocks, he points 
out that, in 1957, there was a big 
reduction in replacement chicks be- 
cause 1956 was a bad year. This re- 
sulted in a very good year in 1958. 
Egg producers felt they couldn't af- 
ford to buy chicks in 1957. 

Once again, he says, people are 
discouraged and are not buying 
chicks at the same rate of a year ago. 
To the present time this year, sales 
of replacement chicks are down 36 
to 38 percent. These conditions usual- 
ly lead to a much better year the 


year, such as might happen 
n 

April would appear a good month 
to lay in a supply of replacement 
chicks, as he doesn’t believe that the 
sales decline of the past 3 months 
can be made up. 

“Crown Princes” of the broiler 
kingdom are not “shrinking violets,” 
as they can take more punishment 
than was formerly thought desirable. 
This was pointed up by Dr. C. S. 
Shaffner, head of the poultry depart- 
ment, University of Maryland College 
of Agriculture, reviewing the North- 
east Regional Cooperative Poultry 
Housing Research Project. 


Effect of Dust 


Connecticut researchers, in prelimi- 
nary trials, he says, didn’t find any 
relationship between dust and the 
diseases they studied. However, Dr. 
Shaffner believes dust has a definite 
relationship to disease. 

Man can detect 15 parts per million 
of ammonia in the air, and 35 parts 
per million will cause his eyes to 
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smart and burn, but broilers will 
stand for 50 parts per million before 
they are affected very much, accord- 
ing to research from Delaware. 

New Hampshire came up with re- 
sults showing that wide variations in 
the amount of light and hours of 
light didn't make any difference to 
the birds either. 

Growers were cautioned regarding 
the ill effects of fumes or carbon 
monoxide from badly adjusted burn- 
ers. Chicks may not get headaches, 
but fumes don’t do them any good. 

Dr. Shaffmer recommended that 
broiler house roofs be insulated to 
aid in controlling moisture problems. 
He points out that 70 percent of heat 
lost from a building for lack of in- 
sulation is lost through the roof. 

Insulating the roof will allow fresh 
air to enter the building, and as the 
air warms to absorb almost four 
times as much moisture at 70 de- 
grees than it held when entering at 
30 degrees, it can then be removed 
from the building to aid in keeping 
the building and litter dry. 


Keeping the house and litter dry 
will also go a long way in controlling 
coccidiosis, which must have moisture 
to continue its life cycle from bird 
to litter back to live bird, said Dr. 
S. A. Edgar, poultry pathologist, Au- 
burn University, Alabama. He re- 
viewed the known types of coccidiosis 
and those strains that give trouble 
in broilers along with ways of treat- 
ing and controlling the disease. 


“Misuse” Is Problem, 


Says FDA Official 


SALISBURY, MD.—‘“The farmer is 
no longer just a farmer as far as I 
am concerned—he is a food manu- 
facturer and should be regulated as 
such,” said Dr. Charles Durbin, vet- 
erinary medical director of the USDA 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Dr. Durbin spoke on the Delaney 
amendment and how it may affect 


the Delmarva poultry industry at the 
Regional Poultry Meeting held here 
last week. 

Drugs and feed additives for con- 
trolling diseases, and such chemicals 
as growth stimulators and hormones, 
from the point of view of the FDA 
were discussed by Dr. Durbin. 

He pointed out that the much dis- 
cussed cranberry situation was the 
result of not reading the label and 
misuse of a chemical by a few cran- 
berry growers. Much of the conten- 
tion between farmers and Food and 
Drug Administration enforcement of 
the Delaney Amendment is due to 
misunderstandings, he says. 

“Food and Drug is charged by law 
with the welfare of 170 million peo- 
ple,” he said. “Calculated risks con- 
cerning the food supply may be nec- 
essary for survival in an emergency, 
but such risks are not to be taken 
at the present time. People who say 
that you ‘have to eat 15 carloads of a 
chemical to produce cancer’ just are 
not qualified to make these state- 
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ON CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Sprout-Waldron pellet mill. 


This means uniform high 


ion rates and minimum 
operating costs. 


For details request 


Bulletin 100-A (Ace) 


quality, maximum product- 


Bulletin 165-A (Junior), 


and Bulletin 201 (Super Ace). 


PROUT, WALDRON 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
since 1866 Size Reduction + Size Classification * Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


To permit quick access to the pellet mill die and roll 
assembly, the Sprout-Waldron design features a 
hinged die casing, which swings open as fast as you 
can spin the control wheel. Old fashioned bolted 
casings waste time and set up maintenance difficulties. 


Sprout-Waldron leadership in pellet mill design 
has continued unbroken through the years. Among 
the many firsts attributed to our creative engineering are: 
the concept of vertical ring and driven dies, the scientific 
introduction of steam at high temperatures, the use of 
simple V-belt drives, the air handling of pellets, the use 
of revolving die covers and feed directing flights, Ruftex 
tungsten carbide roll construction, stainless steel feeder 
conditioners, cooling columns with stainless steel in- 
teriors, and the design of auxiliary cooling, crumbling 
and grading equipment matched to the capacity of the 


In test after test, Sprout-Waldron pellet mills 
have out-produced in tons per horsepower every 
competitive mill on the market! Whether your needs 
be for the Junior, the Ace. or the Super Ace» you 
can rely on the Sprout-Waldron mill 
for the latest in engineering design. 


U. s. A. 


Exclusive Austraiasian Distributors Jaybee Engineering. Pty Limited. Dandenong, Victoria, Austratie Exctusive Canadian Distributors Strong Scott, Limited, Winnipeg. 
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DEVELOPING UNIT TO 
PROCESS SOYBEANS 


SALISBURY, MD.— Progress in 
the development of a machine that 
will continuously process soybeans of 
the Eastern Shore for use in poultry 
feed was reported by Howard Hoyt, 
University of Delaware engineer, in 
a talk given recently at the regional 
poultry meeting. 

The machine is said to be essen- 
tially one for incorporating air in 
foodstuffs such as puffed wheat. 

Enough soybeans are produced in 
the Delmarva area to take care of 
the needs of the broiler industry. 
However, the chickens can make bet- 
ter gains on soybean oil meal than on 
whole crushed beans that haven't 
been heat treated. 

Because of this, beans from Del- 
marva are now shipped off the penin- 
sula to go into other uses and meal 
for the poultry is shipped in. 

Mr. Hoyt is testing equipment 
which will cook whole beans. It is 
hoped that this will make the beans 
equal to soybean oil meal. 

In the near future, a ton of feed 
will be prepared with a pilot machine 
to see how the chickens respond. 


ments. We must take the word of 
our foremast cancer researchers in 
this matter.” 

Zero tolerance for cancer produc- 
ing chemicals added in producing or 
growing foods does not mean that 
these chemicals can not be used. It 
does mean, he says, that when it is 
proven that these chemicals do not 
remain in the tissue of foods at the 
time of consumption, they are allow- 
able in agricultural production. 

(Editor’s Note: This is the way Dr. 
Durbin was quoted by the University 
of Maryland extension news service. 
However, under the Delaney clause, 
FDA is not permitting new uses in 
feeds of so-called suspected carcino- 
gens, even though residues are not 
shown in the meat. This policy is 
followed on grounds that the clause 
rules out use in feed of any sub- 
stance “found to induce cancer when 
ingested by man or animal.”) 

FEED MILL OPENS 

SENECA, WIS.— Robert Johnson 
recently held a two-day open house 
at his feed mill to celebrate its open- 
ing. 


...a research proven feed- 
ing plan that combines pal- 
atability factors with your 
modern life-cycle nutrition. 


For Complete information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark Chicege 14, 
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AJACS 
Quick Screen Change 


AJACS-O-MATIC 


Dept.M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed pe Bias 


Separators 


1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


PILCH 
PROVEN 
QUALITY 


NUMBER ONE 
OF A SERIES 


HIGHLY SELECTIVE BREEDING 


Years of highly selective breeding on a family basis lay behind 
this excellent, high-production egg-meat combination female line. 
Every female and her family is a proven outstanding producer. In 
addition, each female and her family must continue to prove 
themselves over and over again to stay in our high standard pedi- 
gree program. Comprehensive records on better than 1% million 
birds yearly are maintained on the genetic make-up and profit 
performance of every Pilch bird. Here you see one of our breeding 
department personnel making a regular analysis of records to be 
sure your chicks come from only the top producing birds. 


_ WRITE TODAY! Get the complete story — 
on Pilch Proveli Quality and you'll 

- understand why it’s the Breeding Re- 

search behind the pullet that pays off — 
for Pilch customers. 


‘POULTRY 
‘BREEDING 


SARMS, inc. 


Commodity-Feed Price Ratios Rise 


WASHINGTON — Poultry - feed, 
egg-feed and hog-corn price ratios 
all rose as of March 15 from the 
previous month, according to a US. 
Department of Agriculture report on 
agricultural prices. 

Some of the ratios rose to the ex- 
tent that they neared and even sur- 
passed year-earlier levels. 

The U.S. hog-corn ratio was up 
from 13.1 bu. of corn equal in value 
to 100 lb. of hog in February to 15.1 
in March. This topped March, 1959, 
by .6 bu. 

The egg-feed ratio as of March 15 
was 9.7—that is, a dozen eggs was 
equal in value to 9.7 Ib. of poultry 
feed. This compared with a ratio of 
8.7 in February, and it neared the 
ratio of 10.0 in March last year, re- 
flecting improved egg prices. 

The chicken-feed and turkey-feed 
price ratios both were up .2 from 
February, 1960. The chicken-feed 
price ratio was 3.7 as compared with 
3.5 in February, 1960. However, this 
was .2 below the previous March. 
The turkey-feed ratio was up from 
7.7 in February to 7.9 in March. This 
was a full point above March, 1959. 

The March broiler-feed price ratio, 
at 3.9, was up slightly from February. 
The March figure also was higher 
than a year ago. 

The milk-feed price ratio was 
slightly below the February figure 
but above the ratio for March, 1959. 
The butterfat-feed ratio was off in 
March as compared with the previous 
month. 

USDA reports that prices received 
by farmers rose 3% (7 points) to 
240% of its 1910-14 average. The mid- 
March index was the highest since 
last July but was about 1%% below 
a year earlier. 


Most Groups Advance 
Most commodity groups joined in 
the advance, with a 7% increase in 
meat animal prices the most impor- 
tant contributor. The strong upsurge 
in prices of meat animals, accom- 


panying seasonally lower marketings, 
raised the meat price index 21 points 
to 307% of its 1910-14 level. 

Higher prices for eggs, chickens 
and turkeys raised the poultry index 
8% to 153, the highest since the 154 
of a year earlier. Contrary to the 
usual 2% decline from February to 
March, egg prices rose nearly 12%. 
Marketings declined as a result of 
unusually severe March weather over 
much of the country. 

The major exception to the ad- 
vance was dairy products, which de- 
clined less than seasonally. Although 
down less than usual, the decline in 
wholesale milk prices received by 
farmers was primarily responsible for 
a 2% decline in this index during the 
month. 

Farmers paid slightly lower prices 
for feed on March 15 than they did 
a year earlier. 


Feed: Average Prices Paid by Farmers, 


U.S., March 15, 1960, with Comparisons 
Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Commodity and unit 15, 15, 15 
1959 1960 ©1960 
— ——dollars—— 
Alfalfa hay, baled, ton.. 29.9 32.5 33.5 
Other hay, baled, ton .. 27.9 28.8 29.7 
Cottonseed meal, 

4.29 4.09 4.08 
Soybean meal, 44%, cwt. 4.25 4.19 4.14 
GH 3.08 2.88 2.93 
Middlings, cwt. .......- 3.13 2.94 2.98 
Corn meal, cwt. ....... 3.17 3.10 83.10 
Scratch grains, cwt. 3.89 3.85 3.85 
Laying mash, cwt. ..... 449 4.36 4.34 
Poultry ration cost, cwt. 3.40 3.34 3.34 
Broiler growing 

4.90 4.70 4.48 
Turkey growing 

4.92 4468 4.66 
Chick starter mash, cwt. 5.00 84 «(4.84 
Mixed dairy feed, under 

29% protein, O02 
Mixed dairy feed, 

29% and over ....... 457 449 4.47 
Mixed hog feed, 

14-16%. GWE. 4.14 403 4.03 
Mixed hog er 

ever 29%, 5.51 5.30 5.26 
Cattle feed, 30% 

445 436 4.38 

—Index number 
Feed id by (1910-14100) 
pa 
200 197 197 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


East West East West 
New Mid- North North South South South 
U.S. Eng. Atl. Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
March, 1960 ..cccccsssss 3.7 43 4.2 3.6 2.9 3.7 3.7 3.2 3.3 2.5 
February, 1960 ........... 3.5 3.9 3.9 3.5 2.7 3.7 3.5 3.2 3.2 24 
March, 1959 .....sceeeues 3.9 3.8 43 4.1 3.4 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.9 3.0 
Average (1949-58) ........ 5.5 
Average (Mar., 1949-58) .. 6.2 
Broilers: 
3.9 3.9 48 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.9 4.1 
February, TD gecesdcenss 3.8 3.8 47 4.1 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 
March, 1959 ....... 3.5 3.6 44 3.9 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.7 
TURKEY-FEED— 
March, 1960 ............. 7.9 7.5 8.8 8.2 9.4 7.2 7.9 7.2 7.9 6.8 
February, 1960 ........... 7.7 7.2 8.2 7.9 9.1 6.9 7.8 7.3 8.1 6.7 
March, 6.9 7.0 8.3 7.1 7.8 6.3 7.3 6.4 7.3 5.8 
Average (1949-58) ....... 8.4 
Average (Mar., 1949-58) .. 8.8 
EGG-FEED— 
Oa 9.7 13.6 10.2 9.0 94 10.0 11.0 9.2 94 8.7 
a 8.7 11.2 9.2 7.8 7.4 9.9 10.5 9.4 9.46 8.8 
10.0 10.3 10.4 9.8 9.9 10.1 104 96 10.0 9.3 
Average (1949-58) ........ i. 
Average (Mar., 1949-58) .. 10.5 
East West 
North North North South South 
U.S Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. West 
1.41 1.34 1.34 1.50 1.66 1.56 1.39 
1.45 1.40 1.40 861.53 1.70 1.64 1.44 
1.37 1.33 1.29 #145 1.64 1.50 1.38 
Average (1949-58) gececece 1.30 
Average (Mar., 1949-58) .. 1.27 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
1968 24.5 20.3 27.0 16.4 19.0 
24.7 20.2 27.2 16.6 18.9 
24.4 19.4 27.0 16.3 18.5 
Average 1949-58) 22.2 
Average (Mar., 1949-58) .. 22.2 oem 
computed at 
by U.S rtment of Agriculture. 
North Ratios represent number of nds of 
US Cent. ng feed equal in value to | ib. live 
N— ‘arm chicken, turkey or : 
15.! 15.9 ler growing mash equal to 
February, 1960 ............ 13.1 13.6 ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
 \ 14.5 18.1 al ib. milk or 
Average (1949-58) ....... 14.0 14.3 hog. Increases 
Average (Mar., 1949-58) .. 14.1 14.6 in ratios are a ae the feeder. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying com -feed price ratios: 

New En Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 
pele New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvan 
North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
Ohio, ~ IMinols, 


land: 
assachusetts, 


lantic states combined. 
East North Central: 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 


be gg North Central: Minnesota, Mis- 
Wert Dakota, ‘douth Dakota, obreske, 
sas. 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 


ind, Vir- 

West Virgini Caroling’ South 

rolina, Georgia, 
Central: 


East South Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, 
“South 


Central: Arkansas, Louisiane, 
Texas. 


South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 


West: Combination of the two og 
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“Your replacement-flock coccidiostat should do 3 things’. 


1, Permit Development of Immunity 


2. Minimize Intestinal Damage 


3. Reduce Coxy Outbreaks 


® TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR GLYCARBYLAMIDE, 


GlyCamide qualifies as a top coccidiostat on all 
three counts ... and offers you two vital 
“extras”: safety and economy. 

GlyCamide is the safest coccidiostat ever devel- 
oped for replacement flocks. 


GlyCamide is the most economical coccidiostat 
you can use in rearing replacement chicks for lay- 
ing or breeding flocks. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Ine., Rahway, New Jersey. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


¥ | 4 
= 
| 
MERCK 
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Direct Selling: What Some Southern 
Dealers and Manufacturers Say About It 


By Jess Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Feed dealers are saying these days 
that they often are bypassed by large 
feed manufacturing companies who 
sell direct to feeders—some of them 
within a few miles of the dealer's 
store. 

This observation prompts several 
questions: Are dealers bringing this 
situation upon themselves by refusing 
to change with the times, by not tak- 
ing on new responsibilities or provid- 
ing new services or by being afraid 
to risk their own capital? Is there 
any way the dealer can make a profit 
when feed is hauled to the feeder 
directly from the supplier’s mill? 


In interviewing dealers and manu- 
facturers in the South and Southwest 
the past year, I broached this sub- 
ject to at least 100 feed men. I at- 
tempted to get their opinions on what 
is happening and why. I found that 
many dealers think “the big com- 
panies are deliberately passing them 
by, and eventually will be dealing 
directly with all the larger feeders.” 
But many manufacturers said they 
have good reasons for selling directly 
to these feeders. 

A Texas feed store owner com- 
mented, “I was selling feed to a farm- 
er with 3,000 laying hens. Then the 


man wanted to expand, so the com- 
pany extended him credit and started 
hauling his feed all the way from the 
mill nearly 100 miles away.” 

Later I talked to the mill owner 
who had a somewhat different ver- 
sion. He said the poultry operator 
“had been unable to get any kind of 
service from the feed store owner and 
was looking around for another brand 
of feed.” 

“He was a good prospect but had 
no capital,” said the mill owner. “So 
we helped him get extra equipment 
and birds until he is now keeping 
around 15,000 hens. The dealer knew 
nothing about chickens or nutrition 
and couldn’t even do an average job 
of culling. Mostly he sat in his office 
and waited for business to come in.” 

Another mill manager said his com- 
pany was servicing several large 
flocks by hauling bulk feed from the 
mill to the farms. He said also that 
two of these men each used more 
poultry feed than the local dealers 
had been selling. Management rea- 


TRADE MARK 


Cres 


res 


just a hobby! 


It is an absolute necessity for 


Rigid la tory control is not 


it a luxury. 
feed 


manufacturer who wants to be certain that his feeds 
contain what his nutritionist says they should contain. 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are made under 

d laboratory control. You can use them with full 
assurance that they will always put into your feeds 
what they are supposed to put there. You are pro- 
tected by our laboratory control . . . and our research. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 
*; Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 


soned that since the company created 
most of the business and risked its 
capital, put out the feed on credit 
and helped create a market, “it was 
only proper that the firm enjoy what- 
ever profits accrued.” 

Dealers “Important” 

It’s apparent that feed manufac- 
turers are “bypassing” dealers in 
some cases. However, there are indi- 
cations, too, that some companies be- 
lieve the dealer is important in their 
operation. 

For instance, a Louisiana company 
works with dealers wherever possible 
and finds this policy a profitable one. 

A representative of this firm said, 
“We work with the dealers just as 
much as with our feeders. Each deal- 
er is given an opportunity to learn 
about nutrition and diseases. Even 
though we have poultry specialists, 
we depend upon our dealers to keep 
things running smoothly. Too often 
the service man is not a diplomat, so 
the dealer is helpful in ironing out 
difficulties and keeping us informed 
on what customers are doing.” 

Some of the problems that have 
come about in the working relation- 
ship between the dealer and the man- 
ufacturer stem, of course, from agri- 
cultural specialization. 

Retail feed business has declined 
in many areas. Farm flocks, small 
dairies and winter feeding of cattle 
on farms have diminished, while the 
more successful operators are getting 
larger. This loss of retail feed sales 
is no more the fault of the dealer 
than it is the fault of the small res- 
taurant, service station or grocery 
store which rates high on the casual- 
ty list of small businesses. 

“Too Many Small Stores” 

“There were just too many small 
feed stores,” said the manager of an 
Oklahoma company. “Feeding has 
become a specialized job, and re- 
quires a lot of management. These 
new customers are smarter than the 
general farm owner of 20 years ago. 
They want service and are willing to 
shop around for it. In fact, we never 
know when one will quit us, because 
other companies know about him and 
are continually trying to steal him 
away 

“To hold these accounts we must 
make an all-out effort not only in 
getting the customer started but in 
giving credit, working with his flocks 
or herds and often assisting with the 
marketing. It’s such an expensive and 
specialized job, that some dealers 
just can’t be fitted into it.” 

Another mill owner who has sev- 
eral dealers in a ranching area says 
the company stayed with dealers 
faithfully, but several feed store own- 
ers started making their own feed. 

“Range feed is quite easy to make,” 
he said, “so some of these fellows 
started mixing a feed and putting 
their own brand on it. About all they 
bought from us was alfalfa meal and 

(Turn to DIRECT SELLING, page 68) 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
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The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
new antibiotic silage preservative! 


new selling opportunity for you! 


This spring, the exciting Silotracin 
story is appearing, via ads, in 9 farm 
magazines with a total circulation of 
over 1,400,000. It is reaching all the 
agricultural leaders as well, via a spe- 
cial four-page “educational insert.” This 
is available to you for distribution to 
your customers. And the Silotracin 
story is in a highly informative farmer 
folder, also available to you for mailing 
to your customers. In short, your cus- 
tomers have the word. It’s Silotracin. 

Silotracin is the new silage preserva- 
tive that prevents spoilage, protects the 
protein value of forage crops and stops 
offensive odors. It does all this antibio- 
tically. At low cost to your customers. 
At a nice profit to you. 


It’s easy to use. Good results can be 
expected every time in all types of silos. 
Applied directly to the forage, it’s a 
complete preservative by itself. No ad- 
ditives called for. It is non-corrosive, 
cannot harm machinery or equipment. 
It’s completely safe for humans and 
animals. There is no antibiotic left in 
the finished silage. None can appear in 
the milk. 


This spring, sell the antibiotic con- 
cept of preserving silage. Stock up on 
Silotracin now. It comes in two forms 
— ready-to-use and concentrate. Your 
customers have the word — you have 
the selling opportunity. Write for full 
particulars, literature and samples. 
Write Animal Nutrition Department, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MORE 


great product to do,business with! 


7 The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN | 

| The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
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Selective Action Means 


DANGEROUS BACTERIA 


ARE CONTROLLED 


BEWARE THE BAD BACTERIA! 


These are “gram-positives” — the harmful bacteria that 
produce secondary disease, invade the tissues, and form 
pus and poisonous toxins .. . and, the free-loading glut- 
tons in the intestinal tract that live off the nutrient ma- 
terial that should go to the bird or animal, but doesn’t. 


Selective Action Means 


BENEFICIAL BACTERIA 
ARE NOT HARMED 


STRIKE WHERE THEY LIVE! 


It’s when many of the harmful bacteria escape from the 
gut that they become dangerous. The place to control 
them — and the only place —is in the intestinal tract — 
before they invade the tissues, organs and glands. 


Buy 


zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements 


® 
BACIFERM 
The buy 

| 
ak é 


BENEFICIAL 
OR NEUTRAL 


BACTERIA HARMFUL 
BACTERIA 


BACTERIA AREN’T ALL BAD! 


Of all the bacteria normally present in the intestinal 
tract of the chicken, the turkey or the pig, only about 5% 
are harmful. The rest are beneficial or, at worst, neutral. In 
healthy animals, a proper balance is maintained among 
the many kinds of microorganisms normally present in 
the intestinal tract, thus assuring adequate nutrition. 


MEET THE FRIENDLY COLIFORMS! 


These are the beneficial “gram-negative” bacteria — the 
productive “farmers” in the digestive tract that “raise” 
valuable B vitamins. Some antibiotics destroy friendly coli- 
forms, change the normal population balance, and allow 
harmful, resistant bacteria and abnormal microorganisms 
to multiply. Baciferm's selective action destroys danger- 
ous bacteria without harming beneficial bacteria. 


The buy is Baciferm — selective action is the pay-off. But 
that's not all. Only Baciferm contains bacitracin in the 
zinc form—made under Patent No. 2,809,892. And CSC's 
zinc bacitracin is not merely antibiotic on an inert carrier 
— it also supplies B vitamins, high protein, vitamin K and 
unidentified growth factors. 


Anything else? Yes! More and more feed manufacturers 
want the full bactericidal action of Baciferm because 
the older “broad spectrum” bacteriostatic antibiotics 
seem to have lost their punch, appear to have built up 
resistant strains of bacteria. You can add Baciferm to 
each ton of feed for $2 to $4 less than the tetracyclines. 
The buy is Baciferm. 


BACIFERM TO THE RESCUE! 


Baciferm, the zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplement, 
does ail its work in the intestinal tract — maintains an rcSsc) 
effective concentration from one end of the tract to the 
other. And zinc bacitracin does its job selectively. No Animal Nutrition Department 
indiscriminate destruction of “good” and “bad” bacteria COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
alike — as in the case of some other antibiotics. 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 

CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


High Levels of Grass Silage for 
Milk Production with No Grain, 
Medium and High Grain Feeding. 
1. Intake, Milk Production and 
Body Weight Changes 

@ R. E. Mather, C. P. Breidenstein, B. R. 


over effects were studied, the ex- 
periment was divided into two phases. 
A continuous phase consisted of four 
groups of three Holstein cows in 
which each cow received the same 
ration throughout the experiment, so 
as to measure the accumulation of 


cows were used in an experiment to 
measure the effects of rate of con- 
centrate feeding (no grain, medium 
grain 1:6, and high grain 1:3) when 
cows were fed the maximum amount 
of molasses-grass silage in addition 
to 5 Ib. daily of good alfalfa hay 


a , A — come . during the barn feeding period. Hay | effects from lactation to lactation on 
Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 43, No. °3, was fed ad lib either in the barn or the same diet. The changeover or 


March, 1960, pp. 358-370. 
ABSTRACT 
Eighteen Holstein and six Guernsey | 


reversal phase consisted of two bal- 
anced pairs of 3x3 Latin Squares 
with two groups each of Holstein 


in a rack in the paddock on pasture 
during the summer. 
Since both cumulative and carry- | 


With a Fuller Airveyor 
Conveying System... 


Unloading 30 Tons of Feed 
Ingredients In Less Than 
One Hour Is a One Man 

Job at Ralston Purina 


A Fuller Telescopic Airveyor® pneumatic con- 
veying system moves bulk animal and poultry 
feed ingredients from siding to storage at Ralston 
Purina’s Harrisburg, Pa., mill. The operator keeps 
the Airveyor nozzle buried in the material by 
regulating the length of the hose—the telescopic 
Airveyor conveying system does the rest. 
Soybean meal, midds, bran, and other ingre- 
dients are sucked vertically 165 feet up 12 
stories to any one of 30 storage bins. As the 
operator works deeper into the car, he simply 
pushes a button to raise or lower the hose one 
foot or twenty to reach any point within the car. 
Work never stops to add or take off sections of 
hose. 

Obtaining the savings inherent in bulk purchas- 
ing, eliminating the dust hazard, and greatly re- 
ducing handling costs are some of the ways 
Fuller Airveyor conveying systems cut operating 
expenses in the moving of dry, bulk materials. 
Consider the low initial cost and many operating 
economies of Fuller pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems when you plan to increase plant capacity. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. 
Fuller will gladly furnish additional information 
with appropriate recommendation. — 


Operator controls unloading of feed ingredients at rate of 30 tons 
an hour — up 12 stories to storage, just by pushing a button. 


FULLER 
COMPANY 


FULLER COMPANY 


178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


and Guernsey cows in which cows 
were changed to the new ration after 
calving to permit measuring the car- 
ry-over or residual effects between 
lactations. A total of three lacta- 
tions were used to evaluate results. 

The potential producing ability of 
all cows in the study was calculated 
to be the average of all her previous 
eight - month age-corrected records 
adjusted to a 4% fat corrected milk 
basis. The eight-month records were 
used to avoid differing effects of 
pregnancy due to failure of certain 
cows to conceive on schedule during 
the experiment. 

As to be expected, there was a de- 
crease in the amount of roughage 
the cows ate as the amount of grain 
increased—averaging about % Ib. de- 
crease in roughage intake for each 
1 Ib. of grain eaten. It was also shown 
however, that within the breed, the 
low potential producing cows dropped 
relatively more in roughage intake 
when fed grain than did the higher 
potential producing cows. On the all- 
roughage ration cows ate 2.40 Ib. 
hay equivalent per 100 Ib. body 
weight; on the medium-grain ration 
they ate 2.14 Ib., and on the high- 
grain ration 1.91 Ib. 

It is interesting to note that the 
average 4% milk production on 
roughage alone of the four groups 
of cows with an average milk pro- 
ducing potential of 8800 Ib. was 
6,500 Ib. in eight months, or 26.2% 
less. The high-producing ability group 
with an average potential of 10,900 
lb. gave 8000 Ib. during the same 
period when on roughage alone, or 
26.4% less, a remarkably close agree- 
ment. On the other hand on the high 
grain feeding level, the lower poten- 
tial cows increased 2,420 lb. milk 
over the all-roughage fed cows, while 
the higher potential cows gave 4,880 
Ib. more milk. There were no carry- 
over effects apparent from one lacta- 
tion to the next of the effect of any 
level of feeding, surprisingly enough. 

The cows receiving no grain lost 
considerable weight from the first to 
the fourth month (—106 Ib.), com- 
pared with the high-grain cows (+16 
Ib.), but they gained more in the lat- 
ter part of lactation (190 vs. 142 Ib.), 
although not quite regaining their 
pre-calving weight in 50 weeks. 

There was evidently a very close 
response between degree of producing 
ability of the cow and ability to use 
grain efficiently in milk production. 
For example, the poorest producing 
ability group of Holsteins (average 
of 8900 lb. potential) gave only .58 Ib. 
milk for each pound of grain fed, but 
the highest producing group (11,700 
lb. potential) gave 1.35 lb. milk for 
each pound of grain fed. It is quite 
interesting to observe that with the 
high producers the change from me- 
dium to high grain gave just as much 
increase in milk per pound of grain 
as the change from no grain to me- 
dium grain, but with low producers 


| the change from medium to high 


grain levels gave slightly less milk 
per pound grain than the change 
from no grain to medium grain and 
the law of diminishing returns had 
set in. Considerable differences were 
shown with respect to lactation 
curves; not unexpectedly, on no grain 
the cows dropped from the first week 
steadily, while on medium grain they 
held even for 4 weeks and then 


| dropped, and on high grain they 


peaked at 4 to 6 weeks in normal 


| fashion, and then dropped off. After 
| 6 weeks the slope of the lactation 
| curves was about the same for all 


groups. 
When the cows went on pasture, 


| there was a much higher degree of 


response by the cows on no grain 
than by the cows receiving grain and 
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Sales and Profits When You Sell 


GRIT FEEDING PROGRAM 


4 

Made $31.00 

MORE PROFIT 
Per 1000 


Broilers 


Get Full Details 
GRAN-I-GRIT’S 


Tew 


Grit Feeding Program 
We have a new GRAN-I-GRIT circular that gives full details 
of the new GRAN-I-GRIT program of feeding larger sizes 
of grit . . . the program that is proving so successful with 
both Broiler Growers and Egg Producers. Write today for a 


free copy. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 


Broiler Growers and Egg Producers can make 


More Money from feed Without 
Adding One Cent to that Cost! 


With today’s low profit margins it is EXTREMELY IMPORTANT that both 
Broiler Growers and Egg Producers take advantage of new methods of opera- 
tion that will increase their profits. 


It is just as important that you as a feed manufacturer, jobber or dealer, know 
about new methods that will increase the profits from your feed. 


Daily results from GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding Program are proving 
that both Broiler Growers and Egg Producers, by getting full feed utiliza- 
tion, are making more money through feeding larger sizes of grit. 


GRAN-I-GRIT RESEARCH FIRST PIONEERED and 
PROVED that Feeding Larger Sizes of GRIT 
WOULD INCREASE PROFITS 


GRAN-I-GRIT Research Proved that larger sizes of grit, instead of passing through the 

digestive tract like small grit, stays and works in the gizzard. 

Larger sizes of grit not only grind feed finer and more efficiently in the gizzard, but —- 

He wan a estive tract open for full feed utilization by completely grinding feathers and 
tter that all birds will eat. 

~ inf your customers of GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding Program you can 

show them HOW TO MAKE MORE MONEY FROM YOUR FEED, which in turn will 

stimulate your sales and profits. 


Selected By Birds 
20 to One Over Other TYPES OF GRIT 


Chicks, broilers, pullets or layers must consume the proper amount of 
grit to get maximum results from feed and GRIT MUST HAVE EYE 
APPEAL before poultry will eat it. Side by side tests on poultry farms 
and by leading poultry authorities have proven that poultry of all ages 
prefer a light gray grit with black specks .. . the GRAN-I-GRIT TYPE 

. (as much as ten, fifteen, twenty to one) over grit of other colors. 


Member of Granite Grit Institute of America 


Mount Airy, North Carolina 


| 
4 
ba) 
| 1S BEST WITH 
\ They know from experience that 
‘ GRAN-I-GRIT is the best 
GRIT is insoluble . . . does not dis- 
solve and cannot change the mineral 
| balance of your feed. a 
GRAN-1-GRIT is packed in 10 Ib. Easy to 
yi ON Stock, Self Feeding Pocks that save valu 
THE GRIT WITH THE SHARPEST GRINDING EDGES EVER CUT 
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Ray Ewing 


PRODUCTS 
of 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Al Gustaveson 


112 Mohawk Drive 
Biltmore Estates 
Barrington, Illinois 
DUnkirk 1-3023 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
GRAINS 
ET PULP 
“a 4 OTHER FEEDS 


also by those in late lactation than 
those in early lactation. 


COMMENT 

Although this experiment might be 
criticized for possible lack of control 
in some minor details, it well points 
out the necessity for clearly evaluat- 
ing the feeding situation. Most of the 
cows in this study would produce 
milk economically when fed addition- 
al grain since the value of the milk 
produced was greater than the cost 
of feeding the grain, but the farmer 
would get a much bigger slice for net 
profit if he kept only higher produc- 
ing cows and perhaps less of them 
than relatively low producing cows. 

Too many dairy farmers today in 
the haste to expand farm income fail 
to realize that merely keeping many 
rather poor cows is not the road to 
economic success even though they 
may keep accurate milk production 
records, etc. It is also obvious that if 
farmers keep good cows they will 
have to feed more grain per cow to 
get the topmost production and this 


New lightweight Power Shovel 
moves grain at 100 tons per hour— | 


-Unloads a boxcar of grain in half an 
: iy = all at the touch of a button! 


Roto Shovel 


Costs less to buy 


-.. works harder 


per dollar than any other power shovel 


Just name the job . . . emptying trucks, unloading cars, 
clearing bins and storage, loading conveyors . . . this new 
kind of power shovel handles all of them quickly and safely. 


The new Stohr Roto Shovel puts a giant pulling power of 
1300 pounds right at your fingertips, thanks to its radically 
different push-button control. Just push the button and it 
starts . . . release it and the “dead-man” switch stops 


shovel travel instantly. coupon today. 


counterweights, no need to completely unreel the cable 
every trip. Start anywhere you like. 


Despite its rugged power, the Roto Shovel is so compact 
and light that you wheel it from job to job. . 
it in the trunk of your car, ready to work in seconds. 


See how much more there is in Stohr for you! Mail this 


- even Carry 


One man handles the entire operation safely and easily 
without extra help or bulky equipment . . .. no heavy {| SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY H 
t 618 West Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-4 ' 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

1 Please send me « information on the new ! 

STOHR ROTO SHOVEL. 

 Nome___ 

SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU Firm. 

' AAA. 

EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

City. Zone. State 


is of equal importance to feed men! 

It should be realized that these ex- 
perimental cows had adequate dry 
hay offered to them while being fed 
silage and/or pasture. The results 
would not have been as favorable for 
all-roughage fed cows if only grass 
silage was fed for the experimental 
period. Also, it is obvious that the 
means of feeding grain used in this 
experiment by the ratio technique 
overfeeds the poor cows and under- 
feeds the good ones and probably bi- 
ased results somewhat in favor of 
poor cows. Varying protein levels of 
roughage intake by the various 
groups were also apparently not 
taken into consideration although es- 
timated energy figures were arrived 


at. 
Timely and Worth Noting 


Although several brief preliminary 
reports have been made from time 
to time of the continuing work on the 
effects of enzyme treatment and 
other factors on the nutritive value 
of barley by Washington State Uni- 
versity and Oregon State College 
groups at several recent nutritional 
meetings and in Feedstuffs, some 
may wish to read in detail some of 
the recent publications covering this 
field. 

In the current issue of Poultry 
Science (Vol. 39, No. 1, January 
1960) appear two of the most recent 
ones: 

(1) Use of Barley in High-Efficien- 
cy Broiler Rations. 4. Influence of 
Amylolytic Enzymes on Efficiency of 
Utilization, Water Consumption and 
Litter Condition—G. H. Arscott, and 
R. J. Rose, Oregon State, pp. 93-95. 

(2) Influence of Geographical Area 
of Production on Response of Differ- 
ent Barley Samples to Enzyme Sup- 
plements or Water Treatment—H. E. 
Willingham, K. C. Leong, L. S. Jen- 
sen and J. McGinnis, Washington 
State, pp. 103-108. 


J. B. Ehrsam Appoints 
West Coast Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO—Harvey Shank 
has been appointed manager of Ehr- 
sam Pacific in San Francisco, the 
west coast subsidiary of J. B. Ehrsam 
& Sons Mfg. Co. 

In this capacity, Mr. Shank will be 
responsible for sales of the full line 
of Ehrsam material handling equip- 
ment in California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, Idaho and western Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. Shank has more than 20 years 
experience in sales and engineering of 
material handling equipment for the 
chemical, cement, mining, utility and 
feed and grain industries. Most of 
this experience has been in the west 
coast area. 

The former manager of Ehrsam 
Pacific, William C, Thomas, has been 
transferred to Atlanta, Ga., where he 
will be southeastern district manager. 
Mr. Thomas will be responsible for 
sales in Georgia, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Alabama and Flor- 
ida. 


> 


FEED MAN TAKES POST 

LACONIA, N.H.—C. Carl Rollins, 
former southern New England stores 
supervisor for the Park & Pollard 
Grain Co., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Belknap County 
Home here. Mr. Rollins, 55, was as- 
sociated with the feed Company for 
22 years, first as a store manager 
and later in the supervisory post. His 
employment with the firm was ter- 
minated when it was liquidated and 
suspended operations. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 
FOR FOUR ANIME, 
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Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 
GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 


Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 
throughout every time. 


And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 


That’s. why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


GRACE «co. 


& 


GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE.. MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-155! CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Honover Squore, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St. © FRaonklin 6-3329 


Micro-Prills shown 
; 12 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake. 


CHEMicaL 


GRACE 


OlVision 
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Panel Discussion 

To Highlight Georgia 
Broiler Short Course 


ATHENS, GA.—A panel discussion 
on “Can We Sell Broilers on an Ex- 
change?” will be one of the features 
of a broiler short course and “Chick- 
en-of-Tomorrow Day” program April 
29 at the University of Georgia. 

Moderating the panel will be Dr. 
J. Clyde Driggers, chairman of the 
host school's poultry division. Others 
on the panel will be J. W. Fanning, 
head of the agricultural economics 
department; Dr. H. G. Hamilton, 
head of the agricultural economics 
department, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Everett B. Harris, presi- 
dent, Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
Chicago, and Dr. Kenneth J. McCal- 
lister, agricultural economist, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, Washing- 
ton. 

First talk on the program will be 
by Dr. W. E. Clarke, Georgia Poul- 


After a break, two talks and a 
tour of the broiler research center 
will close out the meeting. “My Ideas 
on Raising Broilers as a Grower, a 
Feed Dealer and an Integrated Oper- 
ator,” by Julius Bishop, Paradise Val- 
ley Poultry Co., Athens, will be the 
first. This will be followed by a poul- 
try science club student’s report on 
“Chicken-of-Tomorrow Contest” and 
other club activities by Don Eber- 
hart, president of the Poultry Sci- 
ence Club, and Altoona Holland, 
chairman of the “Chicken-of-Tomor- 
row Contest.” Dr. Kenneth May, poul- 
try technologist at Athens, will be 
in charge of a tour of the broiler 
research center and the science re- 
search center. 


DIRECT SELLING 


(Continued from page 60) 


try Laboratory, Gainesville, on “Can 
We Reduce Condemnation Losses?” 
This will be followed by “Coop and 
Truck Sanitation and How Service- 
men Can Be of Help in Preventing 
Diseases,” by Dr. Charles Dobbins, 
J. D. Jewell, Inc., Gainesville. 


After a break, an interview on 
“Vaccination Programs for Broilers” 
will be given by Dr. William L. Wil- 
liams, Sterwin Chemicals Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Dr. Clifton S. Doug- 
las, field service representative, Pills- 
bury Mills, Gainesville. “The Proper 
Disposal of Dead Birds” by John N. 
McDuffie, administrative assistant, 
State Department of Agriculture, At- 
lanta, will close out the morning 
session. 

After lunch, Robert A. Gayvert, 
extension poultry marketing special- 
ist, Athens, will open the sessions 
with a talk entitled “Broiler Mar- 
ket Price Reporting and How the 
Data Are Gathered.” The panel dis- 
cussion on “Can We Sell Broilers on 
an Exchange?” will follow. 


some supplement. They still stocked 
our feed but didn’t make much effort 
to sell it. After this happened a few 


FORT WORTH, 


t | 


with Ray Ewing SERVICE 


TEXAS 


bl 
ar 


- 
LA 


Outstanding Nutritional Service combined 
with the unsurpassed quality of Ray Ewing 
products is your best assurance of 
producing the best in formulated feeds. 


Feeders, breeders und growers from coast 

to coast are getting top results with their 
quality feeds built around Ray Ewing Feeding 
Programs and Products. You can get a 

greater share of that feed business now. 

Use Ray Ewing tested and proven 
performance products. 


Free nutritional service, electronic formula 
computing and quick supply are as near 

as your phone. There’s a Ray Ewing trained 
representative serving your area. 

He is familiar with your local conditions 
and problems and is backed by the expert 
Ray Ewing Nutritional Service Staff. 


Write or phone today to have the 
Ray Ewing representative in your area call 
to help solve your feed problems. 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


2690 East Foothill Boulevard, Pasadena, California 


AMES, 1OWA + LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


times, we started hauling direct to 
some of the larger ranchers and no 
longer held the dealer's rights 
sacred.” 

Not every store owner has lost 
profits when large feeding projects 
were started in his area. One dealer 
saw an opportunity in promoting lay- 
ing hens, but he didn’t have the capi- 
tal to get it started. So he went to 
the owner of a mill whose feed the 
store was handling and explained the 
project. He was given a go-ahead 
signal to find out all he could about 
the possibilities. He then talked to 
several farmers, bankers, FHA of- 
ficials and a couple of hatchery own- 
ers. 

He then called a meeting of poten- 
tial customers, outlined the general 
program and called upon two com- 
pany specialists for talks. After the 
project was started, he added an ex- 
tra room to process eggs, hired a 
bookkeeper and spent long hours 
ironing out problems. 

Now, even though all feed is 
hauled in bulk trucks directly from 
the mill, the dealer shares in feed 
and egg profits, and is considered one 
of the most important men in the 
organization. 

Another dealer serves as scout and 
good will ambassador for a feed mill 
in the South. 

“We help each other,” he explained. 
“I help with servicing the flocks and 
sell all the equipment. Many of the 
customers are friends of mine, and 
talk more freely to me than to the 
field supervisors. So I pass on any 
complaints and information that may 
be helpful. The company gives me all 
the small customers and also an over- 
age on bulk sales. 

“I’m making a good living because 
I cooperate and carry my part of 
the responsibility. I might have acted 
stubborn; but in that case, I wouldn’t 
have had any business at all.” 

Though the number of retail feed 
stores may continue to decline, there 
still seems to be a place for them, 
provided the owners can give the type 
of service needed. This means a will- 
ingness to change with the times, to 
learn more about nutrition, diseases 
and other management problems. 
Also, the retail feed dealer must be 
willing to enlarge his store and add 
new equipment. He must spend more 
time with his customers and do a 
good job in public relations. 

Most of all, he must convince the 
mill owners that he can help them 
create and hold more business in his 
area. A dealer such as this will sel- - 
dom be bypassed by his suppliers. 
They realize that he might start sell- 
ing another brand of feed and take 
business away from them. 

“We figure a good dealer is our 
key to more business,” said a Texas 
feed mill owner. “Such a man will 
sell feed, no matter what brand is on 
the sack. So we treat him extra nice, 
because we cannot afford to lose 
him.” 


Minnesota manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“T believe in staying 
with a good thing 
— that’s why our 
second drier was 
another Shanzer! 
Season after season, 
the trouble-free, 
full-rated perform- 
ance of these units, 
even on extremely 
wet grain, has cer- 
tainly earned our 
respect.” 


— Says, W. H. Lenton, Manager 
Farmers Elevator Company, Inc., 
Stewartvilie, Minnesota. 


Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
$Utter 1-5200 
85 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, California 
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by using Coronet DIKAL. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 
Calcium Fluorine 
20.0% min. 


18.5% min. 23.0% max 0.12% max, 


COMPANY, 


Screen Analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% 
on 200 mesh. 
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Texas City is the only dicaleium phosphate production point west of the 
Mississippi River. As a result, feed manufacturers in the western half 
of the United States enjoy better service and geographical advantages 


Coronet Dikal is 18.5% analysis, all 
of which is biologically usable phos- 
phorus. Smith-Douglass quality and 
service guarantee the kind of prod- 
uct you want, when you want it... 
and in any desired quantities. 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


INC. NORFOLK I, 
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t 
4 
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Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
d Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


Norris Nedela 


Route 2 
Crete, Nebraska 
Ph. 9470 


FEED 


Kentucky Agricultural Experi 


ist 


biotics 


Labeling 

Questions continue as to the proper 
method of declaring antibiotics. The 
clearest statement on this will be 
found on page 27 of the 1960 annual 
publication of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. It is 
as follows: 

(a) If therapeutic claims for the 
antibiotic are made in the statement 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
ment Station, Lexington 


of purpose, then the antibiotic should 
be listed among the “Active Drug 
Ingredients” irrespective of the 
amount present (even when less than 
50 gm. per ton). 

(b) If only growth stimulation 
and/or feed efficiency is claimed for 
the antibiotic and the amount pres- 
ent is relatively high in a supplement 
which is to be diluted before use, 
the antibiotic may be guaranteed un- 


der “Guaranteed Analysis” along 
with vitamins, minerals, etc. In this 
case, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does not consider it a drug even 
though the amount present may be 
large. However, for proper mixing 
or dilution of the supplement, the 
mixer or feeder may wish to know 
the kind and amount of antibiotic 
present. 

(c) If only growth stimulation 
and/or feed efficiency is claimed for 
the antibiotic and the feed is not 
to be diluted before feeding, the anti- 
biotic should be listed as “antibiotic 
feed supplement” among the feed in- 
gredients. In this case, quantitative 
claims for the amount present are to 
be discouraged. ve 


Net Weight on Containers 
Required 

Declaration of net weight on pack- 
ages of some ingredients continues 
to be a problem in certain areas. 
Recently shipments of brewery by- 
products have been reported without 
the correct net weight on each pack- 
age. Some shippers state it is im- 
practical to put malt sprouts, for 
example, in even 100 Ib. packages. 
Thus, they claim it is impossible to 
tag each bag with the exact weight 
of a particular bag. 

Some have tried to find a solution 
to this by billing such shipments as 
bulk sales. I know of no basis for 
this under existing laws, state or 
federal. 

On the other hand, some com- 
panies can and do label individual 
bags with identification as to name 
of product, shipper and the net 
weight. This alone shows it can be 
done. 

The real problem, however, arises 
when such products find their way 
into the hands of dairymen, for ex- 
ample, where they are fed along with 
| other products. Also, such labeling 

is very necessary when such ingredi- 
| ents are used in custom mixing. 

There seems no other solution than 
to follow the interpretations spelled 
out previously that each container 
in interstate commerce bear the fol- 
lowing three items as a minimum. 

A. The name of the product. 

B. An accurate statement of net 
weight. 

C. The name and place of business 
of the packer or distributor. 

The above is required whether or 
not shipments are made in carload 
lots or in smaller quantities. The 
information should be conspicuously 
set forth. It may be printed or sten- 
ciled on each bag or, if desired, 
placed on securely attached tags. 

The net weight shown must be the 
correct net weight at the time de- 
livered to the carrier for interstate 
shipment. The tare part of the bag 


out of every dollar 
you now lose 


through invisible feed loss 


savings per year for average number of tons of feed 
processed per hour. To figure your savings find the price 
per ton for which your feed now sells, and the tons of 
feed you produce per hour. You will readily see how 
savings mount up when DAY equipment cuts invisible 
loss. These savings will actually pay for DAY equipment 
rapidly and then will produce extra profits for you year 
after year! 


Here's how DAY plant proven dust filters can save you 
thousands of dollars this year. Many feed plants report 
savings of up to 87% of their invisible feed loss after 
installing DAY dust filters on hammermills and other 
dust creating equipment. In many plants this invisible 
feed loss runs approximately 2% of their volume and 
DAY dust filters cut this loss to less than “% of 1%. For 
DAY equipped plants the chart below shows you typical 


DAY SAVINGS CALCULATOR 
— TONS PRODUCED PER HOUR 
Per Ton 5 | 60 
Annual savings based on selling price, when operating 8 hours a day, 250 days per year 
"$60 | $10,440 | $20,880 | $41,760 | $83,520 | $125,280 
12,180 24,360 48,720 97,440 146,160 
13,920 27,840 55,680 111,360 167,040 
15,660 31,320 62,640 125,280 187,920 
17,400 34,800 69,600 139,200 208,800 
19,140 38,280 76,560 153,120 229,680 


The following are a few of the many firms now using DAY dust 
filters in their feed mills: Allied Mills, Inc.; American Maize Co.; 
Cargill, Inc.; Central Soya Co.; Farm Bureau Coop. Assn.; Fruen 
Milling €o.; Hubbard Milling Co.; Illinois Farm Supply Coop.; 
McMillen Feed Mills; Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Quaker Oats Co.; 
Ralston Purina Co. 


Find out how DAY dust filters can increase profits in your 
plant. Write toDAY for complete facts and Bulletins F-75 and 
G-30, which feature DAY dust filters. 


The DAY Company 


Two DAY “AC” Dust Filters Installed on Roof of Feed ality, 
Piont. DAY dust filters copture, ond return to process oF SOLD in UNITED STATES by 7 MADE ond SOLD in CANADA by should not be included in the weight 
storage, up to 87% of the fives ordinarily wasted by Third Ave 
inneapolis 13, Minn. Fort Will Canada 
Ederal 6-9671 Rexdale. If the product is to be sold within 


a state, after receipt, then in addition 
to the above information a guarantee 
for crude protein, crude fat and crude 
fiber must also be given as required 
by state laws. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Announcing a new company! 


The Agricultural and Industrial Products 
Division of Eli Lilly and Company 


EFFECTIVE MARCH 15, 1960, BECAME OFFICIALLY KNOWN AS 


. 


POST OFFICE BOX 1750 


Effective March 15, 1960, the Agricultural 
and Industrial Products Division of Eli Lilly 
and Company became officially known as 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY. It 
will operate as a division of Eli Lilly and 
Company, offering products for use in agri- 
culture, industry and the home. 


Since marketing our first product, Stilbosol, 
in early 1954, this division has shown a 
steady growth. This change in name in no 
way changes the management policies and 
business principles that have made this 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 4 DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


growth possible. This new organizational 
structure gives us a broader field in which we 
may further serve and grow with our cus- 
tomers in their expanding markets. 


The Elanco Products Company shall con- 
tinue to market new products developed for 
agriculture at the Lilly Agricultural Research 
Center in Greenfield, Indiana. Elanco will 
assume the marketing of existing products. 
New registrations on the part of the feed 
industry for these products will not be 


necessary. 


These familiar products will now be marketed over our new Elanco signature: 


products, Lilly) 
(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


Sulfate 


FIYGROM 


Micro-Pen 


(special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly] 


Vitamin Bie 


| 

| 
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offers more profitable production 


Now—add the richest dry molasses to your feed! NATICO, 
the all sugar-cane molasses product. NATICO adds attractive FOR BEEF AND 
DAIRY CATTLE, 


new color and fragrance to feed, even makes dry home-grown 
grains and roughages tastier to livestock. Try it and watch Q WINE, POULTRY 


feeding costs go down while feeding efficieficy goes up. Remem- 
ber—something wonderful happens when you add NATICO! 


AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT COMPANY q 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trodite and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 


SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. 


_ Feeding Cane , | 
MOLASSES 
| _ STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, PA- 
: 


Feeding of Aureomycin 


To Dairy Cattle 


“Based on the results of these extensive studies, 
it would appear that the feeding of Aureomycin 
to milking cows will improve production.” 


By C. A. Lassiter and L. C. Brown 
Michigan State University 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This report 
on a field study of the effect of 
Aureomycin feeding on milk produc- 
tion was provided by Dr. C. A. Las- 
siter, head of the department of 
dairy at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. The information re- 
ported here also was presented by 
the author at the 10th Animal Feed 
Symposium sponsored by American 
Cyanamid Co. 


The place of Aureomycin has been 
firmly established in calf feeds and 
will not be discussed. The feeding of 
Aureomycin to mature ruminants, 
particularly to milking cows, is not 
so well defined. Early work at a 


number of stations, including Michi- | 


gar, Louisiana, Kansas, Cornell and 
Rhode Island, under control condi- 
tions, failed to show that Aureomy- 
cin feeding had any effect on milk 
production, feed consumption or gen- 
eral health of cows. 

During November, 1957, the Food 
and Drug Administration released the 


feeding of Aureomycin to lactating | 
cows on the basis that it was not se- | 


creted in the milk and that it helped 
to prevent such diseases as foot rot, 
pneumonia and shipping fever. The 
level of feeding was to be .1 mg. per 


pound of body weight per day. No | 


claims in respect to improving milk | 


production were to be made. Very 
soon after its release by FDA, reports 
were received from the field that 
Aureomycin-fed cows were producing 
more milk than before feeding was 
begun. 

Several field studies since this time 
have been established independently 
by the company or in cooperation 
with various experiment stations. 
Some of these have been in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North 
Carolina and Michigan. 

In April, 1958, a field study involv- 
ing approximately 1,000 cows located 
in sorne 18 herds was established to 
evaluate the effect of Aureomycin 
feeding on milk production. The herds 
ranged in size from 25 to 225 cows. 
Production levels ranged from 250 to 
600 Ib. butterfat per year. Both con- 
ventional and loose housing opera- 
tions were involved. Holstein cattle 
predominated, but Jersey, Guernsey 
and Brown Swiss herds were repre- 
sented. 

The general plan was that cows 
within each herd were paired so that 
one half of the cows in each herd 
served as controls and one half was 
fed Aureomycin at the rate of .1 mg. 
per pound of body weight daily. The 
trial was divided into two studies, 
one running for 22 weeks from April 
until September and the other one for 
29 weeks from October to May. The 
cows were regrouped at the beginning 
of the second study and one new herd 
was added and two or three herds 
dropped out for various reasons. The 
milk from each cow was weighed one 
day each week. The cows were 
brought on Aureomycin feeding with- 
in one week at the beginning of Trial 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 
FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMA; 


1 and three weeks was taken in Trial 
2. 


RESULTS: 

Milk Production—Milk production 
data from the first trial showed that 
Aureomycin-fed cows produced slight- 
ly more milk than cows not fed 
Aureomycin amounting to .21 Ib. 

(Turn to page 76) 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


“Tt wasn't there last year!” 


This is the new 300,000 sq. ft. addition to Kraft Bag 
Corporation’s converting plant at St. Marys, Georgia, 
scheduled to go “on stream” in February. 


Here, in one giant integrated operation, logs from 
our own forest lands are turned into pulp, then 
into paper, and finally into heavy duty 
multiwall shipping sacks, using the most modern 
machinery and equipment the industry affords. 


This expansion of our facilities is one more 
step in our constant efforts to provide 
our customers with the best in quality 


and service. 


We invite your inquiries. 


PAPER 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


| 
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scores highest 


@ WEIGHT GAIN @ FEED EFFICIENCY @ 


Once again Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 has been proven 
to prevent blackhead best and to provide other benefits 
needed by turkeys for fast, profitable gains. The follow- 
ing is taken from the “1959 TURKEY DISEASE 
CONTROL REPORT,” University of Minnesota, 
Northwest School and Experiment Station, located at 
Crookston, Minnesota. It is reprinted here to give you 
factual data on a series of tests that are important to 
every feed man. 


“Infectious Enterohepatitis (Blackhead) continues to be 
one of the more important turkey diseases in this area. 
According to USDA reports, death losses from this 
disease amount to over $3,750,000 annuaily, and there 
is an additional financial loss because other birds in the 
flock become infected but survive and show a loss of 
weight and market condition. Additional birds may be 
condemned at the time of inspection because of healed 
cecal or liver lesions. 


“In the past ten years, progress has been made in the 
development of effective drugs, but the complete pre- 
vention and control of blackhead has not been achieved. 
Because there is little or no immunity to the disease, 
the preventive program has to be used on a continu- 
ous basis. 


“The objectives of this year’s projects were: 


1. To compare the efficacy of .025 ly cent 4-nitrophenylarsonic 
acid (Histostat-50), .025 and .035 per cent Nithiazide (Hep. 
zide), .011 and .0166 per cent NF-64, .0166 per cent NF-179 
and .011 per cent of furazolidone (NF-180) when used on a 
continuous basis to prevent blackhead. 


2. To determine the effect of these drugs when used continu- 
ously from 4 to 24 weeks on the growth rate and finish of 
the turkeys. 


“Four hundred turkeys were divided into eight flocks 
of 50 birds each (25 hens and 25 toms) and rotated 
clockwise at weekly intervals in the pens to insure equal 
exposure of all birds to the contaminated yard. 


“The treatments employed from 4 to 24 weeks were 
as follows: 


Lot 1B—Basal ration Minnesota Standard 25% protein. 

Lot 2B—Basal+1 Ib. Histostat-50 per ton. 

Lot 3B—Basal+-1 Ib. 11 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 4B—Basal+2 Ibs. 5 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 5B—Basal-+2 Ibs. NF-64 mix (100 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 68—Basal+3 Ibs. NF-64 mix (150 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 7B—Basal+3 Ibs. NF-179 (150 gms. pure NF-179) per ton. 
Lot 8B—Basal+2 Ibs. NF-180 (100 gms. pure NF-180) per ton. 


NATIONWIDE 


Blackhead 


inoculations 


“Fifty per cent of the hens and toms were inoculated 
with embryonated Heterakis eggs on July 24, 1959. 
The birds were fed only chopped yellow corn as their 
only source of feed and water for 20 hours prior to the 
inoculation. Medicated feeds were again fed on the eve- 
ning of the day of inoculation. The other birds in each 
lot were exposed to the disease by natural contact. 


Diagnosis 


“All birds that died were autopsied and cause of death 
determined. The heart, liver, spleen and intestinal tract 
were fixed in formalin solution and sent to the Veter- 
inary Laboratory for further study. This was to deter- 
mine if any other diseases were complicating the 
blackhead losses. 


Drug Analysis 


“Representative samples of each feed at each mixing 
time were sent to the laboratory of the respective manu- 
facturers for drug analysis. The drugs were prepared 
in a suitable carrier pre-mix, then added to a soybean 
meal base before being added to 1,000-pound mix of 
the Minnesota Standard Turkey ration. 


“The analysis of the drug levels of the forty-eight mix- 
ings of the various rations showed good agreement 
between the theoretical and the actual amounts of the 
many different levels of drugs used in the experiments. 
The assays showed the percentage of drugs in all rations 
to be well within the limits of error of the analysis. 


Conclusions 


“From 10 to 14 days after the exposure the birds 
showed the effects of the disease particularly in the 
control pen. Losses occurred starting about 14 days 
after exposure. During the experiment, a few birds 
died from non-specific causes. There was no other dis- 
vase apparent in the flock. 


(Comparative data are given in table on next page.) 


“Although the range has been used for these blackhead 
studies since 1951 and in earlier experiments heavy 
mortality was encountered from natural exposure, in 
recent years very little exposure has been obtained 


SERVICE 


ia 
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every point 


FLESHING @ BLACKHEAD PREVENTION 


Weight, Feed Efficiency, Finish, and Mortality Data 
Lot Number ...... 1B 2B 3B 4B 5B 6B 7B 8B 
Drug Treatment... . . None 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 11 oz. | 2 Ib. 5 oz. 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 3 Ib. 2 Ib. 
‘ Histostat | Hepzide | Hepzide NF NF NF NF 
e 50 30 30 64 64 179 180 
i Av. Wt. Toms, Lbs... . . | 21.96 22.94 21.81 21.95 22.47 21.49 23.44 23.05 
Av. Wt. Hens, Lbs... . . | 15.13 15.58 14.99 15.01 15.72 15.28 15.54 14.74 
Feed Req. Per Lb. Gain 5.08 4.17 4.67 4.32 4.63 3.91 3.98 4.48 
4 Feathering—Toms. . . . | 93.75 98.75 94.44 | 100.00 | 100.00 89.29 98.96 97.50 
) Hens. . . . | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 98.75 98.86 | 100.00 99.00 
Fleshing— Toms... . | 84.38 96.25 90.28 84.38 92.30 80.95 92.71 88.75 
wa Hens. . . . | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 98.75 | 98:86 | 100.00 | 98.00 
>) Mortality Blackhead, % 24% 2% 12% 10% 22% 14% 4% 12% 


from the soil. Heterakis ova have been administered 
for the past few years to supplement the pen exposure 


of blackhead, but had recovered to pass inspection.” 


We 


but in spite of this exposure there does not seem to 
be a buildup of the infection in the soil. Whether the 
constant use of the area with the continuous use of 
medication has played any value in reducing the amount 
of blackhead picked up from the pen exposure is open 


to speculation. 


“With the exception of Lot 5B, the mortality was 
reduced 50 per cent or better. Lots 2B and 7B had the 
lowest loss from blackhead. 


“At the time of evisceration, the organs of all birds 
were examined for evidence of lesions of Blackhead or 
any other diseases. A few birds showed healed lesions 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


THE FEED 


What Does This 
Mean To You? 


As a feed manufacturer or dealer, you'll surely want 
your customers’ birds to have all the many benefits 
provided by Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Also you’ll 
be glad to know that Histostat is an “old drug” that 
does not require special paper work for FDA clearance. 
Please phone, write or wire today for a copy of Feed 
Manufacturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask for a Dr. 
Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and person- 
ally answer your questions about using Histostat-50 to 
formulate a superior turkey feed. 


LABORATORIES 


INDUSTRY 
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more milk per day. Statistically, this 
was not significant, and it was all due 
to the fact that Aureomycin-fed cows 
were more persistent in milk produc- 
tion than the control cows. There was 
some evidence that this was not a 
short time effect, because, when the 
data were analyzed by 11-week peri- 
ods, there was a greater response 
over the entire 22-week trial than the 
first 11-weeks, thus making a greater 
response during the last 11 weeks of 
the trial. This favorable response oc- 
curred in 14 out of the 18 herds, mak- 
ing it fairly consistent. There was no 
relationship between degree of re- 
sponse and such things as breed, lev- 
el of milk production or herd size. 
It must be remembered that this trial 
was conducted during the summer 
months when the cattle were on pas- 
ture or green feeding, and during a 
time it is generally thought that the 
disease level of dairy herds under 
Michigan conditions is at a low level. 

In the second trial, production data 
are based on 14 herds instead of 18 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 
Yeast Culture values proven by state college tests 
write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. CEDAR RAPIDS, 


ERVICE 


2690 E. Foothill Rd. 
Pasadena, California 


When the Mill Mutual man heads for your plant, here are some 


of the things he can do for you: 


1. Look over policies to see if they give the insurance you need at the 
lowest possible net cost. 


2. Inspect plant from top to bottom to see if all possible is being done 
to prevent loss — not only from fire but also from production slow-up 
or break-down. 


3. Show how simple “preventive maintenance” records and follow-up can 
reduce losses — and increase values, production and profits. 


4. Show how personnel in plants large and small can be organized — all 
the way from a small committee to a fire brigade — to prevent loss. 


The Mill Mutual man is one of a hundred fieldmen and engineers day by day visiting mills and 
elevators nationwide, wherever grain is stored or processed. 


They represent: 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MuTuAL INsuRANCE Company, Cuicaco, Est, 1837; 
Grain Deaters Mutua INsurANcCE Company, INDIANAPOLIS, Est. 1902; 


MicuicAN Miters Mutuat INsurANCE Company, Lansino, Est. 1881; 
Mitt Owners Mutua INsuraNce Company (oF Iowa), Des Moines, Est. 1875; 
Mutuat INsurANCE ASSOCIATION OF ILuINoIs, ALTON, Est. 1877; 
MuTvat Fire INsurANCE CoMPANY (OF PENNSYLVANIA ), Harnrissurc, Est. 1890; 
NatIonaL InsurANcE Company, Cuicaoo, Est. 1865; 
Tue Mitiers Mutuat Fire Insurance Company oF Texas, Fort Wort, Est. 1898; 
PENNSYLVANIA Mutua Firs INsuRANCE CoMPANY, WILKEs Barre, Est. 1877, 


Collectively these companies are known as the “Mill Mutuals” and compose the Association of Mill 
and Elevator Mutual Insurance Companies, which operates the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
and Departmental Offices of the Mills Mutuals as follows: 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, KANSAS CITY; 
NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, MINNEAPOLIS; 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, NASHVILLE; 
DEPARTMENT, COLUMBUS; 
Paciric DEPARTMENT, SEATTLE. 


In addition to their fieldmen, to serve you in the laboratory and in the | 0 
field are the engineers of Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago. 


This service is available to you through any of these offices. 


due to the fact some of the herds did 
not wish to cooperate for the dura- 
tion of the second trial. In either 
trial, the number involved was more 
than adequate to validate the results 
obtained. 

Statistically, in the second trial 
there was no difference in the per- 
sistency of control and Aureomycin- 
fed cattle. When the milk production 
of the cows was adjusted for differ- 
ences in initial milk production, it 
was found that Aureomycin-fed cows 
produced 1.81 Ib. more milk per day 
than the control cows. A favorable 
response occurred in 11 out of the 14 
herds. 

When the results of Trials 1 and 
2 are combined Aureomycin-fed cows 
averaged .82 lb. more milk per day 
than the control cows. Actually, this 
amount of milk is more than enough 
to pay for the product even when 
other beneficial effects are not con- 
sidered. 

Other Observations —The health 
records obtained in these studies were 
not very adequate; thus very few ob- 
servations were made. Some dairy- 
men felt that the feeding of Aureo- 
mycin reduced the amount of foot rot 
and other common diseases. Other 
dairymen stated they could not see 
that the feeding of Aureomycin had 
changed materially the herd health 
picture. 

The occurrence of bloat in some 
herds, which appeared to be associ- 
ated with the feeding of Aureomycin, 
was observed. In the first trial, 12 
out of the 18 herds experienced some 
trouble. Over-all, about 8% of the 
Aureomycin-fed cows were affected. 
It occurred mainly within the first 
three to four weeks after going on 
feed, but not entirely. In fact, it ap- 
peared to bemore of an off-feed con- 
dition than a true case of bloat. Usu- 
ally, once the cattle bloated it would 
not occur again. 

Generally speaking, we do not feel 
this problem should be a limiting fac- 
tor in the feeding of Aureomycin, but 
dairymen should be aware of its pos- 
sible occurrence. So far, the only re- 
lationship which we have found with 
the occurrence of bloat is with the 
level of milk production. In these 
studies, all of the bloat trouble oc- 
curred in the middle or high-produc- 
ing herds and never in the low pro- 
ducing herds. 


CONCLUSIONS: Based on the re- 
sults of these extensive studies it 
would appear that the feeding of 
Aureomycin to milking cows will im- 
prove milk production. This increase 
amounted to .82 Ib. per day, which is 
far more than enough to pay for the 
product. The response appears to be 
greater during the winter months 
than during the summer months, 

We cannot make any reliable state- 
ment as to the effect of Aureomycin 
on herd health. Dairymen feeding 
Aureomycin may have some problem 
with bloat, but this is usually not se- 
rious, and if it persists one can al- 
ways stop feeding it to those cows 
having trouble. 


First Contribution 
To Quality Egg Plan 


WESTFORD, MASS.—The first in- 
dustryman to subscribe financial sup- 
port for the Quality Egg Council’s 
New England Seal of Quality pro- 
gram is Grevis Payson, egg trucker 
from Union, Maine. 

Over 1,500 organizations—feed, in- 
gredient, drug and equipment sup- 
pliers, egg handlers, processors, re- 
tailers, and power companies—have 
been asked to join in supporting this 
promotion of the region’s high qual- 
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EXTENSIBLE 


PAPER 


WHY 


EXTENSIBLE PAPER 


FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG } 
MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40-4 


Applicable Freight Classification 
Guaranteed by 


New CLUPAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
. .. Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK extensible paper in ; 
+ your kraft bags, you solve your breakage problems once and for all. FE 
| And multiwalls of CLUPAK extensible paper fill faster, palletize better ——— ~ 


and handle easier. 
® 
Z Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this : CL &, Pw KK: hh 


tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of | ——— 
CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag order. Use the a 
CLUPAK trademark when ordering and look for it on the bags. Only E 


then can you be sure the bag paper meets the rigid strength speci- *Clupak, Inc’s. trademark for extensible paper man- 
te 4 ufactured under its authority and satisfying its spec- 
fications established by Clupak, Inc. for your benefit. ifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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The following reprints of articles which have appeared cami = 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ ES | 


Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50¢ 


Feedstuffs' 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
H. Hubbell 20c 


26. 


Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


35. 


. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois.. 20¢ 
- Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, Kansas State 
20c 


University 


. Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New Approach to Rumen 
Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at University of Maryland.. 20¢ 


43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions—J. D. Johnson, 

47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- 

48. Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives—by Dr. M. L. Scott, 

51. Broiler Industry Manag t—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisiana State 

52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—é-page 


article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, |5c ea.; 10 or more, 10c each. 


53. Grain Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue University .... 20¢ 
54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of 
55. Feed Manufacturers—Beware of Treated Grain—Dr. A. A. Camp, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station ..............-00ee005 20c 
56. Use of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers in 
Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, University of Wis- 
20¢ 
58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutrition—Dr. J. H. 
60. Forage Testing Gains Momentum—by Dr. R. S. Adams, Pennsylvania 
61. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 
ABM College's 20c 
62. Some Ideas on Feeding Pelleted Rations to Ruminants—Dr. J. H. 
Meyer, University of California 20c 
63. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 
64. Farmer-Busi c ic ati Dr. Everett M. Rogers, Ohio 
Slate Univertily 
65. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. Cunha, 
University of 20c 
66. Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 
67. A Report on Annual Meeting of Poultry Section—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
68. Proceedings cf 1959 Animal Nutrition Research Council ....... 25¢ 
69. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minns 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


Please send me number(s) 


“A minute of my time? I'll be glad to give you a minute of my time—Miss 
Stebbins, bring in that alarm clock!" 


Swiss company Buhler Brothers, 
Uzwil, Switzerland, to plan and sup- 
ply the machines for a continuous 
feed mixing plant of 60 tons per hour. 

A second feed milling plant will be 
installed by Buhler in Kobe for the 
Kobe Minato Shiryo Co., Ltd. It is a 
batch mixing plant of 20 t/h, pro- 
ducing feed for hog, cattle and poul- 
try. 


Mn, FEED DEALER Solve 


YOUR BULK FEED DELIVERY 
PROBLEMS 


Japan Plans Mill 


TOKYO—What is expected to be 
Japan’s largest and most modern feed 
mill will be built in Kawasaki, be- 
tween Tokyo and Yokohama. 

The national Federation of Agri- 
cultural Cooperative Purchasing 
Assns. (Zenkoren) has employed the 


BAG AND BULK Performance! 
reversible ouger fr Payload! 


@ POWER CONTROL PANEL within easy 
reach from truck cab allows raising, 
lowering, auger 
and operating system. 

@ CORRUGATED SIDE SHEETS allow 


greater selection of compartment 
no lost space for small 


@ TARP AND REMOVABLE 
TARP BOWS. 


@ FULL SWINGING REAR 
DOORS. 


@ COMPLETE RANGE oF 
SIZES OFFERED, 8 through 


PM-65 SUPER DELUXE 


FULL BULK 


@ All steel welded water tight con- 
struction. 


@ Sliding top loading hatches. 
@ Individual compartments with indivi- 
dual dump doors. 


@ Power controls for raising, lowering 
and positioning discharge ouger. 


RIT 


WRITE 
ine GADDIS BROS. MFG. CO., Inc. 


WALFORD, IOWA 
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discharge auger, heavy industrial, 
specially designed. 
PM-30 SUPER DELUXE Available in 6"' bottom auger, 
' driven. ~ 
© Complete range of offered, 
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Heip increase your 
Customers’ Milk Profits! 


j 


GiF 
Grain Fermentation Factors 


DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 
e 
@ Mineral 


B Complex Vitamins 
Growth Factors 


Feed Research 


Driep So_usLes can substitute for more expensive 
ingredients in milk replacers such as dried skimmed milk and dried yeast. 


Your customers can sell their cows’ milk instead of feeding it to the 
calves. Feeding tests show that normal weight gains are made 

when milk replacers contain Distillers Dried Solubles. The reason 

for this is because Distillers Dried Solubles supply the essential water 
soluble vitamins and other vital growth factors so necessary 

to a nutritious diet. 


Help your customers to increase their milk profits by including 
Distillers Dried Solubles in milk replacers. Contact your favorite supplier. 
For additional information write to Distillers Feed Research Council, 


1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


James 8. Beam Distilling Co., 65 East South Water $t., Chicage 1, III. Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corp., P. Box 1080, Lewisville, Ky. *« Double Springs Distillers, inc., 70 Scolley Square, 
Boston Mass. Fleischmann Distilling Corp., 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, Y. Glenmore 
Distilleries Co., P. Box 900, Lewisville, Ky. Grain Processing Corp., 1600 Oregen 
Muscatine, * Kentucky River Distillery, inc., Brook & Eostern Parkway, Lewisville 6, Ky. 
* Mediey Distilling Co., P. 0. Box 548, Owensboro, Ky. * Barton Distilling Co., Serdstewn, Ky. 
Merchants Distilling Corp., 1 North La Salle $t., Chicago, Midwest Solvents Inc., 
1300 Main Atchison, Kan. * Mr, Boston Distiller, Inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, 
Mass. * National Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Seles 99 Park Ave., New York 16, HY. 
* Schenley Distillers, inc., 26 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Joseph E. Seagram & Sens, 


F ° U N L inc., Grain Products Division, 375 Pork Avenue, New York 22, Stitrel-Weller Distillery, 
inc., Peoria 1, tl. 


Ste. D, Lovisville, Ky. * Hiram Walker & Sons, 
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“Lotta dozen” Says 


top-seller in the industry? 


the dickens out of their product . 


make sales easy. 


‘em because hens prefer ‘em. 


“Pretty tricky of us hens, I'd say.” 


“I've seen it myself. Lots of these keen-witted, sharp-eyed, fast- 
: farm dealers just haven't stopped to think that there just 
j real whiz-bang selier in the oyster shell field 


4 “Have you ever considered why EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell is « 


3 “Could be it’s the downright digestible nature of EGGSHELL 
{ Real palatable to a hungry hen, you know, this pure, soft reef shell. 


“Or, maybe it's only because these EGGSHELL BRAND folks just promote 
talking it Ry. the trade 
. always settin’ up counter displays eee general, 


“On the other hand, it may be even simpler than that. Might be that 
dealers prefer ‘em because poultrymen prefer ‘em. And poultrymen 


be a 


pers 
to 


prefer 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


a product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 


_ BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


~ Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


A check the CPM 


“MASTER” MODEL 


... the quality engi- 
neered California 
Pellet Mill that’s 
ideally suited for 
small capacity 
plants. A real profit 
builder long 
proved in service 
everywhere. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


GENETICS 


(Continued from page 42) 


It should be a diet designed to fit the 
genetic pattern of the stock at the 
most economical level possible. 

It may also be possible to develop 
strains that will utilize a more sim- 
ple and more economical ration. A 
more detailed study should be made 
on individual preferences of specific 
strains to utilize specific amino acids 
in the diet, and eventually, specific 
enzymes, minerals and vitamins as 
well. 


Complicated Approach 

Certainly, this may appear as a 
very complicated approach. Many 
geneticists and breeders may be ap- 
palled at this suggestion, particularly 
when it is added to the many breed- 
ing problems that they already face. 
Truly, it is not a simple matter to be 
solved. It must be carried out one 
step at a time. This is an entirely 
radical approach to our nutrition- 
breeding problem, and that probiem 
must be clearly delineated before it 
can be solved. We would never con- 
sider feeding a laying hen a broiler 
diet or vice versa because we accept 
differences in purpose of perform- 
ance as well as genetic adaptability 
of the respective birds for their spe- 
cific job. Then why should we not 
consider a closer look at the nutri- 
tional requirements of our chickens 
based upon their specific genetic 
background or strain characteristics? 

Recent research work at Colorado 
State University has been initiated 
to trace differences of individual re- 
quirements based upon the physiolog- 
ical ability to utilize certain diets. In 
relation to the genetic constitution of 
an individual or family, pilot work 
three years ago showed a dfference in 
ability to utilize protein among four 
Strains of birds tested. This work was 
carried out by feeding these laying 
strains on four different levels of 
protein—11, 13, 15 and 17%. Some 
strains performed very well on all 
levels. Other strains showed superior 
performance on certain levels but in- 
ferior performance on other levels of 
protein. 

It was evident from this work that 
some birds on this study were unable 
to utilize protein even within the 
levels where their sisters performed 
most efficiently, as measured by egg 
production. Why were these individ- 
uals not able to produce at the high 
rate of their sisters? Simply saying 
they did not have the genetic ability 
to perform may be only a passing 
answer. Had these individuals been 
on a different level of protein, they 


lished with selected efficiency for the 
utilization of protein. 

Perhaps the lines which perform 
well on the 13% diet will be the most 
efficient utilizers of protein and will 
also do well at 17%. This has been 
indicated in tests of present commer- 
cial stocks. Therefore, the breeder 
may work with low protein in his 
selection program, which should pro- 
vide the commercial producer a wider 
range of diet choice. Both specific 
and non-specific gene action involved 
in establishing these lines may be- 
come more apparent as selection pro- 
gresses over repeated generations. 


Should Become Specific 

This work should become more spe- 
cific as time goes on. If the theory 
can be proved, the work should be’ 
continued with an investigation of 
ability to utilize specific amino acids 
as well as specific enzymes. Geneti- 
cists and nutritionists, in failing to 
work together on research concern- 
ing this type of problem, are over- 
looking a promising field. 

More work must be carried out to 
understand the full physiological re- 
sponse and thus answer questions 
concerning the more efficient ap- 
proach to production of poultry meat 
and eggs. Eventually, this informa- 
tion should be passed on to the feed 
manufacturer so that he can design 
better diets for more efficient per- 
formance. 

Certainly, every strain may not 
need its own feed. We may find, how- 
ever, that certain specific strains 
within particular groups will perform 
uniformly more efficiently at various 
protein levels. Environment in which 
the birds are raised will be an impor- 
tant factor to consider. Environmen- 
tal control will play an increasingly 
important role in all the genetic-nu- 
trition expression of growth and egg 
production. 

The ability of a specific strain to 
adapt or adjust to specific environ- 
mental influences of temperature and 


-light will be critical stimulants or 


deterrents to this type of program. 
It should be possible to develop 
strains that will utilize more simple 
and economical rations. It should be 
possible to trace differences in indi- 
vidual requirements to the genetic 
constitution of the individual or fam- 
ily. This may be attained through 
studies based upon physiological abil- 
ity to utilize certain nutrients and 
types of diets. It should also be pos- 
sible to select for ability to utilize 
many nutrients. We at Colorado State 
University are doing this in part by 
selecting for efficiency of protein uti- 
lization, which appears to definitely 
have genetic tendencies. 


might have performed much more 
satisfactorily. Perhaps this is the par- REFERENCES 
Bird, H. R., 1957—Address to Sixth Mid- 


tial answer to some of our problems 
concerned with excessively wet drop- 
pings among individuals in cages and 
mediocre-producing birds in a flock of 
high-producing individuals. 
Continued research at Colorado 
State University indicates strongly 
that lines can be selected for ability 
to utilize protein. At present, two 
lines are being developed, a high- 
protein line and a low-protein line. 
These birds have been selected for 
four generations for ability to per- 
form on a 13 percent diet in the case 
of the low line, and a 17 percent diet 
in the case of the high line. In time, 
it is hoped that lines will be estab- 
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NEW OFFICE OPENED 


WOOSTER, OHIO — Wooster 
Equity Co., 43-year-old grain and feed 
concern, held an open house to cele- 
brate opening of its new main office 
and sales building in front of its mill 
The new building is part of a $40,000 
improvement program. 


1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, Colifernia 
1114 E. Wobosh Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiene 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Konsas City 16, Missourl 


PELLET MILLS 


Soles & Service Representotives also in: Albony - Birminghom . Columbus - Deveryort 

Richmond - Seottle - lewis « Torente 

Also monvfactured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, Engiond Hotman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
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6,000,000 WINE GALLONS OF REASONS [ANIA IS 
NESE YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


.-iS the super-nutritional 
by-product of alcohol distilling that keeps 
these tanks full, year ‘round 


Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it contains unidentified growth 
factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. Because it is super-rich in 
these factors, you actually get more feed value for your feed ingredient dollar. 

The importance of SOLULAC growth factors to top feedlot performance has been proven 
by leading Agricultural Universities and Colleges. That’s why they recommend 
SOLULAC.* Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive substitutes . . . nothing 
can equal SOLULAC’s performance. You don’t have to accept substitutes, either . . 
SOLULAC is produced and made available 52 weeks of every year. Guaranteed free 
flowing in 50 and 100 Ib, bags or bulk carloads. 


*Additional Infermation on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Copyright 1960 Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


f : 
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Convention 
Calendar 


April 17-19—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 2i—New England Dairy Feed 
Conference; Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
Mass.; clim., Dr. Stanley N. Gaunt, 
Dairy and Animal Science Dept., 


College of Agriculture, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

April 21-23 — Florida Beef Cattle 
Breeders and Herdsmens Short 
Course; University of Florida Live- 
stock Pavilion, Gainesville; Dr. T. H. 
Cunha, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 


“EGGS... 


MORE MEAT! 


with 


~ 


version. 


* EASY TO RAISE—in just 60 seconds—no more rusty stand 
adjustment buried in litter. Entire length raises. 


* EASY TO ADJUST—any heig:—for birds of all sizes—makes 


house-cleaning easy. 


* EASY TO CLEAN—normal surge of water flushes out trough— 
nothing to disassemble—just remove plugs and sweep out. 


* DELIVERS MORE FRESH WATER—automatic valve keeps 


water fresh—more profits with healthier birds. 


* NO SPILLING—no overturned 


troughs—stable, will not over- 
turn when/if crowded by panicy 


birds. 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE 


GALVANIZED;OR PORCELAINIZED 


write or wire: 


/ ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 


.0.Box 1052 MEIrase 9-2411 Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


ANDERSON’S 


THE HI-LO-MATIC gives a new surge 


of water each time the water level is low- 
ered. This fresh water makes your birds 
drink more, thus causing greater feed con- 


For more information, 


WATER VALVE 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; association office, 
Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- 
chita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Ani- 
mal Science Dept. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

April 24-28—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

April 29—Washington Beef Cattle 
Day; Washington State University, 
Pullman; Dr. Irwin Dyer, Animal 
Science Dept. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla. asst. gen. megr., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; Association Office, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 9-11— American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IL 

May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

May 11—South Carolina Poultry 
Festival; Batesburg-Leesville, S.C.; 
sec., W. E. Sanders, Batesburg. 

May 15-16—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson 
City; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville. 

May 15-17— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John F. Moloney, 
Box 5736, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

May 16—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club Field Day; Hyperion Field Club 
and Veterans Memorial Auditorium; 
Les Bright, 1850 E. Euclid, Des 
Moines 13. 

May 23-27 — Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens; sponsored by 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
sec., Harold E. Ford, 235 East Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur. 

May 24-25—Egg Marketing and 
Merchandisers Institute; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

June 5-9—Association of Food and 
Drug Officials; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., J. F. Lakey, Director, 
Division of Food and Drugs, Texas 
State Department of Health. 

June 6-7 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

June 9— Ohio Beef Cattle Day; 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Northwestern Substation, Hoyt- 
ville. 

June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 


April 29—Alfalfa Processors Assn. ; 


Law Building Auditorium, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, 
Poultry Extension Specialist. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; Hugh E. Henderson, Extension 
Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 


Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 

June 16-18—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Jasper Park, Alber- 
ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 

June 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 


NNEN 


for FERTILIZ 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Graia and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


-_DANNEN 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


New Listings | 
Q For the convenience of readers who - 
- . for new listings, those added to the col- - 
+) umn in the current week appear sepa- B4 
previously. The following week they will 
gee be moved to their proper slot where 
ke they will remain until the event is held. 
| June 20—All-Industry Poultry Day; 
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nt to help your) grower market more meat- -type hogs— 
Healthier, heavier, moré@miferm in size? Then offer swine feeds 
eontaining Pro-Strep from Fight after weaning until pigs weigh 
from 50 to 75 pounds. 

Pro-Srrep is a highly effettive combination of penicillin and 
Streptomycin that helps préyent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
enteritis. It also stimulates growth and improves feed eticiency 
more economically than @ny Single antibiotic-narrow- or br 
Spectrum! 

That’s why more dnd more progressive feed mills throughout 
the country are switching to Pro-Strer. What they want is what 
you, want—an effective combination of antibiotics that can 
promote growth and protect ne at lower cost. 

Hane bigger profits-per-pound for your customers at market 

time, start fortifying your feeds with Pro-Srrep. 


Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4: ERCK 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


Penicillin and Streptomycin “VW 


q 
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PERFORMANCE? 
QUALITY? 
PRICE? 


YOU'LL FIND ALL THREE IN A W-W! 


W-W Grain Roller Mills process all types of grain to give you better feed! They're 
built for rugged service—with a solid rustproof cast-iron frame . . . special 
long-wearing chilled-cast “mill type" rolls hardened through entire wall . . . and 
precision single-control wheel adjustment. W-W rolls don't clash when running empty. 
Saves extra wear! W-W's convenient low-cost Roller Exchange regrooving service 
saves you money. See it, compare—and you'll choose a W-W! Sizes from 6" to 36" 
widths. Adaptable to any source of power. See prices below! 


Model Roll Size Price Only* 
706-S 10"x 6" 1 $ 189.50 
712-S 3 450.00 
718-S 10x18" 580.00 
824-S 773.00 
830-S 0"*x30" 15 1,080.00 
836-S 1,440.00 


DEPT. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in ifs field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Proven economy in feeding...excellent appetite appeal for all 
animals and poultry...packed with high nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formu- 
lating better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by 
many years of scientific feeding. It can be fed with confidence. 


typical of fresh crack- 


RED W BRAND Vitagen lings; free of off-odors, 


ment in tank cars, tank sourness 

trucks, or 400# steel drums. Quality. . nutritional components 99%+ 
white to yellow 
Free Fatty Acid.... .... . 1% to 3% 
A.O.M. Keeping Quality. ...over 40 hours 
Melt:.ig Point (Wiley). ..... About 108° F. 
less than 0.2% 


Cholesterol & Related Compounds 
(natural unsaponifiables)........... 0.5% 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 
Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 

RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tonkage 

RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 

RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 

Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
DENVER « ALBERT LEA 


QMAHA « LOS ANGELES « 


CALENDAR FOR 1960-61 
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Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22— The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University, 
Logan; sec, H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

June 21-22 — Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 
Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 24-26—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 
dale. 

July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 


Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; 


chm., Ewing E. 


Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
Cc. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1— Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 


Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 


Will Really 
Satisfy Him 


Our Complete 
Dog Food Cereals 


CORN GRANULES 


When Made With 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES KIBBLED CORN 
%* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


* KIBBLED PREMIXES 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN A ROLLER MILL? 
| 
| 
| 
to turn to quality 
REDW 
BRAND 
gen! grat | 
Your 
Food | 
} 
| 
| 
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REPLACE DRIED WHEY 


POUND FOR POUND 
WITH 


PER 


Aordens special blend of whey 

factors from Milk and Grain 

flows freely—doesn’t cake, dust 

take atmospheric moisture. 

= High in protein, low in lactose 

(6-7%), for standardized whey 

activity lowest cost, 
there is nothing to match it! 
(And have you tried it as carrier 
for your pre-mix?) 


x 


phone or wire collect to: 
Borden COMPANY 


Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, New York 


Murray Hill 7-4100 


7 é 
c 
4 
d 
ee 
fe 
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ACE BRAN 


(STEAMED ROLLED) 


ROLLED 
OATS 


Feed manufacturers have proven that 
Ace Brand's superior quality at a 
competitive price is the answer to 
today's demand for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


K Leading a 


sick chick 
to water 


him well... 


WHEN THE WATER CONTAINS A CHEMO PURO 


SOLUMIX® sick or undernourished chickens drink water even 
though they may be “off their feed.” This is just the time for Solumixes. 
Solumixes are a combination of water-soluble vitamins and antibiotics 
that chickens need most. Since they’re water-soluble, chickens can 
“drink” Solumixes even though they are “off” solid foods. What’s more 

.. keeping healthy chickens on Solumixes will keep them that way and 
provide better growth. 


Many of the nation’s largest veterinary houses are now using 
Solumixes as an easier, more efficient way to feed vitamins and anti- 
biotics. Now Century Chemical’s Chemo Puro Subsidiary offers 
Solumixes in bulk quantities. Combinations are also blended to your 
personal specifications. 


CHEMO PURO ALSO PRODUCES THESE OTHER PRODUCTS 
FOR THE ANIMAL HEALTH AND FEED INDUSTRIES 


. . Micronutrients & Growth Stimulants . . . Wormers for Feeds, Veterinary Drugs, 
or Drinking Water Administration . . . Feed Medicants & Veterinary Drugs . . . Feed & 
Silage Preservatives. 


For more information on these products, call or write to: 


MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON 9 TEXAS: HOUSTON 2 
Lockwood Nutrition Service Butler Chemical Co. 
177 Milk St 1230 Esperson Bidg. 
Phone: HUbbard 2-1707 Phone: CA 2-9711 
MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 1 
Warner Brokerage Co. 

915 Metropolitan Bidg. 

Phone: FEderal 8-053. 


MISSOURI: ST. LOUIS 24 
Alfred W. Pauley 


NEW YORK 17: NEW YORK 
George S. Rairigh 
Manager of Feed Sales 
60 East 42nd Street 
Phone: OXford 7-4554 
CALIFORNIA: GLENDALE 4 
Stewart S. Farmer 

403 S. Central Ave. 

Phone: CHapman 5-4449 


DELAWARE: SELBYVILLE 


CANADA: MONTREAL 
D. C. Sales Ltd. 

475 George V Ave. 
Phone: MElrose 7-3543 


CANADA: TORONTO 


i ! 

i i 

i i 

i 

i 

i i 

i 

! 

49 Beaver Drive i 
Oistrutors 1 Phone: WYdown 3-4906 i Tom G. Wrigglesworth 
Phone: 8826 

i NEW YORK: i 1 Kendal Avenue 
FLORIA: DELAND V, Rodgers 1 Phone: WAinut 4-6154 
James V. Demarest i 
P. 0. Box 787 i— 1 CANADA: WINNIPEG 4 
Pnone: REdwood 4-0883  Bhone: Lyndonville 4971 1 Dominion Veterinary Labs. 

1 1302 Main Street 
GEORGIA: GAINSVILLE 1 NORTH CAROLINA: CHARLOTTE 2 1 Phone: JUstice 6-3484 

i 1201 Elizabeth Ave. 
Phone: LE 4-9001 Phone: FRanklin 5-3796 SOUTHERN AND MALL 
INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS TENNESSEE: NASHVILLE 3 Century Chemical 
Robert E. Davis i Lavergne Supplement Co. 
7225 S. East St ; 158 First Ave. South : 
Phone: TUcker: 1-4135 + Phone: Alpine 6-8877 4-2528 


Or write to: 
CENTURY 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


can make 


America's leading producer of Piperazines 


NEW BULK FEED PLANT—This new bulk feed distribution plant has been 
completed and put into service at Jasper, Ind., by the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, Ill, It includes 10 30-ton bulk feed tanks, with an adjoin- 
ing office, a 30-ft. truck scale and a conveyor arrangement with under-track 
unloading facilities. 


kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-18 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Brookview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Iili- 


nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Il. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 25-26— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

1961 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb, 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 


DON HUCKLE 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 
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You'll get 

faster, uniform, 
trouble-free bag closing 
with the New 


Improved Bemis Sewing 


Machine Pedestal 


The New Improved 
Bemis Sewing 
Machine Pedestal 
is a development 
of Bemis Packaging 
Service... 
“Customer Center 
for Sewing 
Equipment.” 


(with Union Special 


Here’s why... 


The Bemis E-Xpeditor Guide forms 
the bag top and guides it into the sew- 
ing unit at a predetermined height so 
the closure is always straight and uni- 
form. And it does this faster than you 
would do it otherwise. ..so0, speeds pro- 
duction. Bemis’ Micro-sensitive 
Actuator automatically starts the sew- 
ing operation when the bag touches the GENERAL OFFICES— 
actuator. No misses... no false starts '''-F N. 4th St., St. Louis 2 
...-no unnecessary stops. In short—‘‘No 
bag... no sew.” The Bemis Auto- 
matic Mechanical Clipper cuts the 
thread chain at exactly the right place 
every time .. . thus, saves thread. 


Still Other Important Benefits of the New 
Improved Bemis Sewing Machine Pedestal 
@ The sewing head is easily synchro- 
nized with the conveyor through a varia- 
ble speed sheave; proper tension is 7 
maintained. >) The sewing head is Where flexible 
quickly and easily adjusted to varying packaging 
bag heights. @ A portable frame is 

available for positioning the machine in 'deas are born 
different working areas. 

Ask your Bemis Man for the complete 
story; it will pay you. 


Head) ; 
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252 Hatcheries Close in 1959, APHF 
Survey Indicates; 22 New Ones Open 


KANSAS CITY —Hatchery num- 
bers declined by 230 in the U.S. dur- 
the 12-month period ending March 1, 
according to a survey conducted by 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Kansas City. 

A total of 252 closed during the 
period, while 22 new ones opened. All 
but two of the 22 new hatcheries 
were located in the southern regions. 
The hatcheries that closed were lo- 
cated throughout the nation. 

The number of hatcheries has been 
declining the past several years, 
APHF points out. The total decrease 
in 1958 was 256, during 1957 it was 
633, and in 1956 some 272 hatcheries 
closed. 

More than 75% of the hatcheries 
that closed during the period ending 
March 1 gave the following reasons: 


Dwindling poultry population in the 
area (35%); age, health or death 
(25%), and greater opportunity else- 
where (17%). 

Lack of capital, expansion of their 
city and integration were other rea- 
sons mentioned by the 252 hatchery- 
men. 

Mortality By Size 

Highest mortality rate continued 
among hatcheries in the below-35,000 
capacity classification. Of the hatch- 
eries that closed, 54% were of this 
size. About 24% had a capacity of 
50,000-100,000 eggs; 17% were in the 
100,000-250,000 capacity, and 5% had 
a capacity of over 250,000 eggs. 

Hatcheries operating between 10 
and 20 years had the highest mor- 
tality. Over 37% were in this cate- 
gory, compared with 19% operating 
under 10 years, 23% in the 20-30 year 


group, and 20% among thase operat- 
ing over 30 years. 

Before this past year, mortality 
was heaviest among those operating 
more than 30 years, followed by 
hatcheries in the 20-30 year group. 
This is believed to be a normal re- 
tirement pattern for hatcherymen 
who started in business during the 
period following World War'I, ac- 
cording to APHF. These haichery- 
men built an industry reaching a 


peak in numbers in 1934 when 11,000 


were reported operating. Many of the 
hatcheries quitting the business this 
year, however, were started during 


the “golden years” of the hatchery 


business. Either they began during 
World War II when meat rationing 
was in effect, or they started while 
government support programs were 
employed folowing the war. 


Types of Business 
The type of hatcheries quitting fol- 
lowed commodity income lines. Some 
64% of the hatcheries hatched egg- 
type chicks, 24% produced broilers, 


Cocci Vac. 


MAKES THE DIFFERENCE ! 


Yes, CocciVac® can mean the differ- 
ence between full-time and part-time 
egg production. For CocciVAc, a coc- 
cidiosis vaccine, gives replacement 
flocks early and LASTING immunity 
to the disease . . . immunity which 
continues all through the laying cycle. 
And that means early and LASTING 
protection against coccidiosis out- 
breaks slowing down or stopping full- 
time egg production. 

And ONLY CoccrVac provides this 
lasting immunity. For lasting immu- 
nity requires exposure and control and 
ONLY the CoccrVac Vaccination pro- 
gram assures both! 

This program teams CocciVac with 
a recommended coccidiostat, such as 
TRITHIADOL® ... gives chicks a meas- 


ured, controlled infection and pro- 
tects them while immunity is devel- 
oping. 

Yet this CoccrVac-TRITHIADOL pro- 
gram takes only 6 weeks and saves 
you on an average of $7.50 per 1000 
birds over the use of a coccidiostat 
alone. 

Don’t let coccidiosis slow down or 
stop your egg production . . . VACCI- 
NATE with CoccrVac and give your 
layers EARLY AND LASTING IM- 
MUNITY. 


Dorn and Mitchell Vaccines Are Also Soid By 
STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1460 Broadway, New York 18, W. Y, 


PROTECTED BIRDS MEAN PROTECTED PROFITS 
AND 
YOUR BEST PROTECTION AGAINST 
COCCIDIOSIS IS THE COCCIVAC PROGRAM! 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! 


Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 
1460 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me the ful! story, including 
prices, on CocciVac. 


NAME 
STATE. 
MANUFACTURER () 


and 10% were in the turkey field. 
This compares with annual estimated 
income for the industry of 60% from 
eggs, 30% from broilers and 10% 
from turkeys. The remaining 2% of 
the hatcheries going out of business 
hatched either ducks or geese. 

A majority of the hatcheries re- 
ported they had a local business and 
sold to diversified farmers. Most were 
participants in one of the national 
plans. The number of “plan” hatch- 
eries quitting the business is in no 
way out of proportion to the high 
percentage of hatcheries in the U.S. 
which are members of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture programs, 
said APHF. 

Only one hatchery in five of those 
going out of business had a franchise. 
Less than 40% were in areas of rapid 
industrial development. 


Wells Pet 
Foods Sales Manager 


MONMOUTH, ILL.—Appointment 
of Louis Kanakis as sales manager 
of the pet foods division, Ralph Wells 
& Co., has been 
announced by 
Norman Wells, 
treasurer of the 
firm. 

Mr. Kanakis 
will supervise 
sales of pet food 
ingredients and 
the finished dog 
foods manufac- 
tured by Wells for 
private label man- 
ufacturers. Mr. 
Kanakis, over a 12-year period, has 
been connected with Vitality Mills, 
Inc., Schenley Distributors, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., and Vita-Plus Corp. 
Mr. Kanakis joined Ralph Wells & 
Co. Aug. 1, 1959. 

He is an active member of the Pet 
Food Institute and he is listed in 
“Who's Who in American Dogdom.” 
Mr. Kanakis has also been a director 
of the National Field Trial Assn., a 
judge at many trials and a columnist 
for two dog publications. He attended 
Indiana University. 


OTTAWA—Shipments of all types 
of prepared stock and poultry feeds 
in Canada were smaller in January 
this year than last, the dominion bu- 
reau of statistics reports. Month’s 
shipments were: Primary or concen- 
trated feeds, 37,214 tons (41,012 a 
year ago); secondary or complete 
feeds, 195,585 tons (217,282); and all 
other animal feeds, 44,226 tons 
(47,557). 


Carlyle Dies 


ST. LOUIS — Carlyle M. Stamper, 
54, died recently in St. Louis. He was 
an executive of the F, M. Stamper 
Co. and its subsidiary, the Banquet 
Canning Co. The Stamper firm manu- 
factures feeds, frozen and canned 
foods, and poultry products. 


Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“We have been using ARID-AIRE 
dryers for the last 10 years at our eleva- 
tor—we have been completely satisfied in 
every respect and honestly feel that the 
dryers have paid us many times over.” 

Kermit Lynn, Manager 
Lake Lillian Farmers ‘or Co. 
Lake Lillian, Minnesota 
ARID-AIRE is built to last and give trouble- 
free service, month after month — year after 
yeor .. . they pay for themselves! 
Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept. &, 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 
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No Wonder more and more grain storage 
men are looking to Douglas for profit saving 
aeration. Grain men know from long experience 
that Douglas Grain Sanitation products give 
them dependable, long-lasting protection against 
insect infestation. 

In its aeration system Douglas has combined its 
specialized knowledge of the effects of storage 
on grain with the engineering knowledge of the 
characteristics of air movement in grain. The 
result is an aeration system based on complete 
knowledge—both of engineering and grain. 


Here’s why you can depend on Douglas Aeration: 


Guaranteed Performance Every piece 
of your Douglas Aeration System has been pre- 
proved in actual storage use. This is why Doug- 
las guarantees—in writing—every custom de- 
signed aeration system to perform exactly as 
specified. 


Practical Price Every Douglas Aeration 
System is custom-fitted to your exact specifi- 
cations. It costs you less than ordinary special- 
built equipment. That’s because the entire sys- 
tem is made up of standard components, pre- 
engineered for your application. 


Easy Installation Your Douglas Aeration 
System is delivered ready to hook up. No need 
to pay for specialized installation crews. It’s so 
simple you can do it yourself. 


Automatic Operation The Douglas Aera- 
tion System has an automatic temperature and 
humidity control. It makes sure your grain gets 
the right air at the right times . . . all by itself. 


Why not get the facts today. See why Douglas 
Aeration gives you the most economical, most 
efficient grain aeration possible. Write for full 
details—no obligation. 


CUSTOM-BUILT AERATION AT A DO-IT-YOURSELF PRICE! 


Grain 


CHEMICAL 


620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missour 
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Larger Profits for 
Dealers And Growers 
With Hard, Sparkling 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


The demand for Sparkling Ri-Stone Granite Grit is growing by leaps 


and bounds. Poultry Raisers find Ri-Stone’s harder, sharper grinding 
edges enable them to get faster growth and more and larger eggs at lower 
costs. Every month more raisers are learning about Ri-Stone through its 
regular advertising in poultry publications reaching approximately a 
million readers per month, 


Yes, Ri-Stone means added profits to both 
feed dealers and poultry raisers. 


Your inquiry is invited. Write for sample kit 
and a copy of “The Experience Behind Ri-Stone”. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 lb bags. 
A size for all ages. Fine, Medium, Coarse and 
Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


~ QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


» EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


Hydraulically Adjusted 


> Receiving Hopper 


Pit Screw Drive F Double Roll 
Curved Slide Crusher 
By-Pass Gate Triumph No. 900 
Corn lier, 


Triumph 16” Diameter 
Pit Screw 


Shelled Corn 
Gathering Screw 


Discharge 
to Elevator 


COMPLETELY PRE-ENGINEERED, FACTORY FABRICAT 
EAR CORN AND SMALL GRAINS HANDLING SYSTEMS 


This system requires little head room and only 
limited floor area. It can be installed easily and quickly 
at little cost and includes screw feeder with variable 
speed drive; small grains by-pass gate; crusher; sheller; 
cob blower; corn cleaner; and shelled corn collecting 
screw. Handles 30 to 40 tons of ear corn per hour. 
Ask us about other sizes of shellers, also Triumph 
Truck Hoists, Drags, Piping, Elbows and other 
mill-proved equipment. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


TRIUMPH DIVISION .. 

THE Cc. ©. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6160 HARVARD AVE. + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 

‘Manufacturers of TRIUMPH Equipment Since 


\ 
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Poultry Rations Are Analyzed 
At Rutgers Nutrition Institute 


By RUSSELL STANTON 
Rutgers University 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — Feed 
dealers and manufacturers examined 
a chicken’s menu through the eyes 
of poultry nutrition researchers re- 
cently at the Rutgers Poultry Nutri- 
tion Institute. 

At this meeting a team of New 
Jersey State University scientists 
discussed in detail the requirements 
of poultry for fat, vitamins, amino 
acids, calcium and phosphorus. 

In addition Dr. L. D. Matterson, 
nutritionist at the University of Con- 
necticut, went into the background 
and status of energy measurements 
of poultry feedstuffs. 

“Energy evaluation goes back sev- 
eral years,” Dr. Matterson said, 
“with significant studies being made 
on both sides of the Atlantic. But in 
spite of the fact that considerable 
information was available, poultry 
husbandmen did not pay much at- 
tention to the productive energy 
values of feedstuffs until 1947. 

“The original Connecticut broiler 
ration came out in that year. With 
the accompanying rapid expansion of 
the broiler industry, the value of 
high levels of energy in poultry diets 
has been demonstrated. 

“But this only served to empha- 
size the need for more accurate in- 
formation so that manufacturers 
could formulate rations capable of 
the best possible performance at the 
lowest cost to the poultryman,” said 
Dr. Matterson. 

Nutritionists at Connecticut and al- 
so at Cornell have chosen not to 
measure net energy or productive en- 
ergy, as have scientists in the past. 
Instead, they are studying metaboliz- 
able energy of a feed as a way to 
predict energy gain. 

Dr. Matterson added that metabo- 
lizable energy of a feed is relatively 
easier to measure. He outlined these 
methods: 

1. Substituting the test ingredient 
at the expense of glucose, the ref- 
erence standard in. the test diet. 
Then any change in the metabolizable 
energy of the test diet is related to 
the ratio of the energy value of the 
standard glucose to the test diet. 

2. Substituting cellulose, a non-di- 
gestible material, for glucose in the 
test diet and then substituting the 
test ingredient for cellulose. Assum- 
ing that cellulose has no energy 
value, any change in the energy 
value of the test diet will be di- 
rectly related to the test ingredient. 

3. Substituting the test ingredient 
at the expense of the whole diet. 


This internal standard method has 
the advantage of automatically cor- 
recting for any assumed values that 
may be incorrect. 

Using methods 1 and 3 as checks 
on each other, the Connecticut sci- 
entists have confirmed values ob- 
tained by Cornell workers with their 
test diet E9 and glucose. 


How Chickens Use Fat 

Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers nutri- 
tionist, described how the chicken 
makes use of fat in the ration. His 
studies show, he said, that the grow- 
ing chick as well as the mature hen 
utilize vegetable oils such as corn 
or linseed oil more efficiently than 
certain saturated fats such as coco- 
nut oil or tallow. 

Hens invariably increased in body 
weight on diets containing tallow and 
also used the calories from the tal- 
low less efficiently than those derived 
from corn oil or linseed oil. 

The feeding of differently unsatu- 
rated fats to hens increased unsatu- 
ration in egg fat as well as in body 
fat. 

On the other hand the fat of high- 
ly saturated fats did not affect the 
composition of egg fat, but did in- 
crease the extent of body fat satu- 
ration. 

A combination of high protein 
feed and corn oil effectively over- 
came the effects of dietary choles- 
terol in regulating the blood choles- 
terol level. 

Dr. Fisher noted that the future 
of the poultry industry is tied to the 
specific wants and needs of the con- 
sumer—much more so than in pre- 
vious years. 

Vitamins and Hatchability 

Dr. Paul Griminger, also a nutri- 
tionist and co-chairman with Dr. 
Fisher at the institute, showed how 
vitamins can affect the hatchability 
of fertile eggs. 

“Most of the vitamins,” he said, 
“are indispensable for normal em- 
bryonic development and hatching of 
healthy chicks. In many cases, the 
requirement for egg production is as 
high as the requirement for hatch- 
ability. So a deficiency would make 
a hen stop laying before any influ- 
ence on hatchability could be ob- 
served.” 

Dr. Griminger called attention to 
the need for watching carefully the 
vitamin content of breeder diets, es- 
pecially riboflavin, pantothenic acid, 
vitamin B, and, to a certain extent, 
folic acid. 

For these vitamins the require- 

(Turn to RATIONS, page 92) 


POULTRY NUTRITION INSTITUTE—Dr. Paul Griminger, poultry nutri- 
tionist and speaker at the recent Rutgers Poultry Nutrition Institute (light 
suit), joins friends for some informal conversation. Others in the photo are, 
from left, Dr. Harry W. Titus, Lime Crest Research Laboratory, Newton, NJ.; 
Irving Lintner, Sunrise Milling Corp., and president of the New Jersey Feed 
Dealers Assn., Somerville, N.J., and Dr. L. D. Matterson, University of Con- 
necticut, who also spoke at the Institute. 
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New 
. resent the result of years of research 
: and experimentation by the Hetero- 


chemical Corporation to develop and 
perfect a new method of preparing 
vitamin K premixes. This assures 
maximum stability under the most 
adverse conditions of temperature and 
humidity. Success has been achieved, 
and there is now available to the feed 
industry, at no increase in price, a 
vitamin K premix they can use with 
the utmost confidence. With New 
Process HETROGEN K the potency in 
the bag matches the potency on the tag, 
whatever the storage circumstances. 
This high stability is proven by the 
test data summarized below: 


(MENADIONE SODIUM BISULFITE) 


STABILITY 


POTENCY RETAINED 


STABILITY— normal storage conditions — 
4 gm premix at average room temperature and 
humidity 


% Potency Retained 
Avg of 3 lots 30 Days 90Days 120 Days 


New Process 

Hetrogen K Premix 99% 98% 99% 
Ordinary Vitamin K 

Premix 84% 67% 52% 


STABILITY — field samples—ordinary vitamin 
K premix recently secured from feed milis 


% Potency Retained 


Average of 7 lots 23% 


7 
. 
. 
. 
(Actual potency of individual lots ranged from 0 to 45%) . 
. 


; Old Style New Process 
Premix Potency Premi Hetrogen K 


16 gm/ib 49 91 
8 27 92 
39 91 


Vitamin 


The development of New Process HETROGEN 
K represents the only real improvement in 
Vitamin K premixes which has occurred 
since 1954. For feed manufacturers this new 
HetTroGEN K premix means a reduction in 
vitamin K fortification costs, elimination of 
extra overfill, no storage loss and better pur- 
chasing position. You can now buy larger 
quantities at a price advantage, and have 
complete assurance that you have a product 
whose potency is reliable and stable, month 
after month, 


STABILITY 


Prices of New Process Hetrocen K premix 
are competitive with ordinary Vitamin K. 
There is no extra charge for this improved 
product. A range of graduated potencies 
from 4 to 64 grams per pound on easy mixing 
calcite or edible soymeal carrier are avail- 
able. Let us tell you more about this superior 
vitamin K premix. Write or phone for full 
information on New Process 
Herrocen K. 


10% 


POTENCY RETAINED 


. 
4 
. STABILITY — adverse storage conditions — 
. accelerated storage conditions 113°F at 80% 
é relative humidity 
° 
. 


*patents pending 
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Dehydrated Alfalfa Price 
Changes 

Many feed manufacturers depend 
upon dehydrated alfalfa as a supply 
of important nutrients for their prod- 
uct. If you are in this category, you 
will be interested in some past price 
patterns of this important ingredient. 
Not that past patterns necessarily 
will be repeated, but they do give you 
some guides to consider. 

As everyone knows who is familiar 
with dehydrated alfalfa, prices al- 
most always decline as the spring 
production season begins. This is pic- 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


tured in Exhibit 1 which shows price 
changes from April to three following 
months of the same year. We have 
picked May, July, and Decetnber so 
that you can see how prices have 
changed from the spring to following 
seasons of the year. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 1: The 
first bar shows how prices have 
changed from April to May since 
1938. The April price is indicated by 
the heavy line. Each year is repre- 
sented by a dot. When the dot is be- 
low the solid line, it means that 
prices went down from April to May 
of the year. If the dot is at the —15 


EXHIBIT 1. Dehydrated alfalfa price changes from April to following May, July and 
December, 1938-59 


Dollars per ton 
change in price 


+30 +30 
#20 Each dot represents a year —~ 
e 
+10 420 

HHH HHH, 
HHA THEO 
to 
December 
HH HWY ttl 
-30 
A il 
pr 
to 
July 
~-40 -40 
pr 
to 
May 


Augers + Elevator Legs * Mixers + Scalpers * 
Graders Earcorn Crushers ‘Steel Bins 


Noumea Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUP 


PLY CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


oF quatry MUNG SINCE 1930 


level, it means the price went down 
$15 per ton. 

As you can see, prices have either 
remained the same or declined from 
April to May since 1938. 

The other two bars are read in the 
same manner except that they show 
changes from April to July and to 
December. For example, a dot above 
the solid line at the +10 level means 
prices went up $10 per ton from April 
to the month indicated. 

What about this year? Exact price 
levels cannot be predicted every time 
—at least, no one has ever demon- 
strated he can do it. Unless some- 
thing quite unusual happens, you can 
look for an easing of prices as new 
production gets under way. The 
placement of the dots indicates how 
much prices have changed in past 
years. 


RATIONS 


(Continued from page 90) 


ment for hatchability exceeds that 
for egg production. Furthermore, 
pantothenic acid and B» have to be 
stored in the chick to insure its 
health during the first few days of 
life. 

A Rutgers doctoral candidate from 
Israel, Shmuel Hurwitz, reported that 
according to tests the most appar- 
ent penalty of too little calcium in 
the hen’s diet is a reduction in her 
rate of lay, along with production of 
thinner shelled eggs. 

“It is now believed,” he said, “that 
not less than 2.5% calcium of the 
total diet should be fed to hens in 
production.” 

Mr. Hurwitz mentioned that the 
amount of calcium deposited in egg 
shells by a hen during an average 
laying year equals about one fourth 
her body weight. 

On the other hand, new work at 
Rutgers and other experiment sta- 
tions indicates that the phosphorus 
requirement of the laying hen is 
smaller than has been thought. As 
little as 0.4% of phosphorus in the 
diet will probably fill the needs for 
maintenance of body weight and egg 
production. 

And perhaps as little as one fourth 
of that amount will have to be phos- 
phorus from inorganic sources, such 
as the phosphorus from bones and 
minerals. 


Levels of Amino Acid 

Ralph Shapiro, who is studying 
amino acid nutrition, reviewed his 
work determining the best level of 
amino acid feeding for highest pro- 
duction and egg size. He pointed out 
that a ration should insure % oz. of 
high quality protein to a 4 Ib. hen 
consuming % Ib. of feed a day. 

“Research into amino acid nutri- 
tion has established a base line for 
minimal amino acid requirements,” 
Mr. Shapiro said. “But when these 
minimal levels of protein are sup- 
plied, the balance of amino acid be- 
comes critical.” 

He advised against feeding at the 
least possible amino acid level, be- 
cause small changes in protein qual- 
ity or quantity can have “severe 
effects” on production. However, 
adding amino acid or protein in- 
discriminately in the hope of in- 
creasing egg production can do more 
harm than good in upsetting the 
amino acid balance of a protein. 


North Dakota Feed 
Sales Reach High 


BISMARCK, N. D. — Commercial 
feed sales reported for North Dakota 
reached an all-time high during 1959, 
exceeding 1958 by about 31%, the 
State Laboratories Department notes. 

An increase of 25,020 tons of com- 


-mercial feed sales was reported for 


1959. Sales reported rose from 80,395 
tons in 1958 to 105,415 tons in 1959, 
the report notes. 

Swine feeds, which made up ap- 
proximately 36%% of the total, 
showed an increase of 32% over 1958. 
Beef and cattie feeds accounted for 
27% of the total sales and gained 
53% in volume over the previous 
year. Poultry feeds, constituting 21% 
of the total volume, increased about 
5%% during this same period. (See 
table for details, in pounds.) 


North Dakota Commercial Feed Sales 


Reported for 1959 

Poultry feeds Lb. 
Chicken feeds (complete feeds) 18,93!,692 
Chicken feeds (supplements) . 8,072,785 
Turkey feeds (complete feeds). 7,579,519 
Turkey feeds (supplements) ... 9,791,308 
Swine feeds (complete feeds)... 70,779,937 
Swine feeds (supplements) ...... 6,390,689 
Beef cattle feeds (complete feeds) 23,220,042 
Beef cattle feeds (supplements).. 22,479,267 
Dairy feeds (complete feeds) . 5,657,958 
Dairy feeds (supplements) ...... 5,717,970 
All-purpose feeds ............... 385,045 
Dog and cat foods (dry) ....... 1,439,752 
Dog and cat foods (canned) .... 1,465,193 
Other animal feeds ............. 1,671,629 
7,311,464 
Soybean oil meal .............. 227,200 
Meat and bone mea! ........... 828,000 
Wheat by-products ............. 133,120 
557,968 
249,050 
Mineralized salt 5,704,563 


*Tonnage tax paid on this total. 


California Appointee 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—E. Clar- 
ence Salyer, Salyer Grain and Mill- 
ing Co., Corcoran, Cal, has been ap- 
pointed to the California State Board 
of Agriculture. 

A landowner in California, Mr. 
Salyer produces cotton, grain, sugar 
beets and raises cattle and sheep. 


did you know? 


1,000,000 
AMERICANS 
ARE ALIVE 
TODAY 
CURED 

OF CANCER 


... because five, ten or 
even twenty years ago 
they went to their doctors 
in time! To learn how to 
guard yourself against 
cancer, call our nearest 
office or write to ‘‘Can- 
cer’’ in care of your local 
post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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'} b This is the VITAMELK program: 
1. 


VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. 
Full fortification in one package. 


. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. 
. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 


tag requirements. 


. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 


use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 


"tage of their great built-in power. 


5. 


DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are a 
remarkable help in solving special problems. 


6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 


CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the 
latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 
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on your staff... but 
not on your payroll 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all . . . men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and Largest 
Specialists in Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—j3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp @ Italy—Via G. 
Negri 4, Milan 


VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas @ Mexico—Apartado Postel 
30209, Mexico 7, D.F. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7889—Aluminum 
Feed Trucks 


Development of a complete line of 
lightweight aluminum “Feed Piper” 
pneumatic bulk trucks for delivery of 
animal and poultry feeds has been 
announced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Ine. According to the company, 
weight savings with the new design 
range from 1,000 to 2,000 Ib. depend- 
ing on size of the unit. Bodies are 
available in sizes from 440 to 1,300 
cu. ft. The tank, including sides, roof 
and inlet hatches, is fabricated from 


aluminum. The assembly is in turn 
riveted to an all-steel welded screw 
conveyor trough and sub-frame. A 
new aluminum trailer has many of 
the features of the “Economy Feed 


Piper,” including movement of the 
material through the truck by means 
of screw conveyors and discharge in- 
to a 14 by 15 blow-through airlock 
feeder with wear-resistant adjustable 
steel tips. For details, check No. 
7889 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7893—Hay Mill 


Wetmore Pulverizer & Machinery 
Co. announces the “P.T.O. Jumbo 


(model 450) Hay Mill.” According to 
company literature, the unit grinds 
three to five square bales or four to 
seven round bales per minute. High 
capacity is due to faster feeding of 
materials into the clipper hamper 
mill which has an almost unlimited 
grinding capacity, the company says. 
The unit has a built-in “Super-22 Self 
Feeder” of variable speeds, a shred- 
ding cylinder which tears the bales 
apart and two feeder rolls which con- 
trol the bales into the shredding 
cylinder. All materials are pushed at 
high speed into the mill by the auger 
force feeder which is in the feeder 
box. The box, with auger, extends out 
far enough for easy feeding of grains. 
A new type V-belt drive is utilized. 
It also grinds corn and other grains 
and grain sorghums. It mixes hay 
and grains while it grinds. All fan 
blades, liners, knives and cutter-bars 
are hard-surfaced to give maximum 
wearing service. Mounted on the Wet- 
more heavy-duty trailer, it tows well 
in the field or on the highway, the 
company says. For complete details, 
check No. 7893 on the coupon and 
mail. 
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No. 7890—Measuring Device 
No. 7891—Pig Injectable fron 
No. 7892—Meat Extender 


Others (list numbers) ... 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, @LUE)— MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P.L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the Uniied States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


No. 7894—Air 


Driven Valve 


A “postive action” air driven valve 
has been announced by O. B. Arm- 
strong & Son. According to the com- 
pany, the “snap-shut” valve operates 
on as little as 15 to 25 Ib. of air 
pressure. It can be operated and con- 
trolled without electricity, but elec- 
trical controls are available. The unit 
is designed for positive control of 
material flow, the company says, and 
only the desired amount of material 
is permitted to pass through the 


spout; then by shutting off the air 
pressure, the “integroove” blade snaps 
shut immediately. It also snaps shut 


automatically if pressure or elec- 
tricity fails, preventing overflow and 
choking hazards. For complete in- 
formation, check No. 7894 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7875—Tailored 
Plastic Resin 


A tailored plastic resin, called 
“Marlex TR-101,” that produces a 
film with a high burst strength, has 
been announced by Phillips Chemical 
Co. According to company literature, 
seven mil bags of Marlex TR-101 
have demonstrated a burst strength 
2% times that of 10 mil conventional 
polyethylene, 38% more tensile 
strength and more than 25% im- 
proved moisture barrier. For more 
information, check No. 7875 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7887—Feed 
Mixer 


A new firm, Phil-Rite Rollo-Mixers, 
has announced a new horizontal 
drum-type feed mixer said to have 
undergone feed mill tests for the past 
two years. The mixer can be filled as 
it stands idle or is running; it can 
be filled from overhead, floor level or 
both positions at the same time. The 
company says that the rotating drum 
action provides a quick mix. The out- 
side speed of the drum is more than 
85 ft. per minute. The mixer is said 
to be able to handle damp or molasses 
mixed grists as well as dry ingredi- 
ents. The firm also claims “a con- 
siderable electrical saving by use of 
the mixer’s small horsepower motors, 
ability to handle small or large 
batches with the same degree of mix- 
ing efficiency, complete emptying of 
the mixer, thus reducing any con- 
tamination between mixes, and the 
handling of damp corn without diffi- 
culty.” Sizes range from 3 to 9 ton 


capacity. The greater portion of the 
mixer is weather repellent, so if nec- 
essary, only ‘he front end need ex- 
tend inside the building. For further 
information, check No. 7887 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7884—Bulk 
Handling Folder 

A six-page folder (No. 2721) de- 
scribes the three types of Link-Belt 
Co. “Jetslingers.” According to the 
company, Jetslingers are machines 
equipped with short, high-speed belt 
conveyors for hurling free-flowing 


unk@set 
WJETSLINGERS 


eoxcae 


£ 


TRIMMING 


bulk materials into areas inaccessible 
by other mechanical means. The fold- 
er describes and illustrates both the 
suspended, swiveling and _ wheel- 
mounted units which are used for 
hurling material into storage in ware- 
houses, boxcars, bins or on the 
ground. Dimensional data is also 
given. For copies, check No. 7884 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7891—Pig 
Injectable Iron 


Two forms of a new iron injectable 
product for pig anemia have been 
announced by Merck & Co., Inc. 
Called “Gro-Aid,” the product is 
available in two potencies. Gro-Aid 
Iron Injectable, 50 mg./cc., is pack- 
aged in both 20 cc. (10-dose) vials 
and 100 ce. (50-dose) vials. Gro-Aid 
2X Iron Injectable, 100 mg./cc., is 
packaged in 50 cc. (25-dose) vials. 
Point-of-purchase display shippers 
contain 24 vials of the 20 cc. package 


or 12 vials of the 100 cc. package. 
Gro-Aid 2X is available in a 12-vial 
display shipper. The company will 
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“Our feed SALES | 
— HAVE INCREASED APPROXIMATELY 40%”... 


send an 8 oz. bottle of “AV-Formula” 
free to purchasers of each of the first 
4,000 vials of the 100 cc. size. A cou- 
pon attached to the display is used for 
getting the free gift. The product 
contains colloidal ferric oxide equi- 
valent to 50 mg. iron per cc. in the 
first potency and 100 mg. iron per cc. 
in the second. For details, check No. 
7891 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7895—Egqg 
Sanitizer Cleaner 


A “low foam” all-purpose liquid egg 
sanitizer cleaner has been announced 
by Oakes Manufacturing Co. The sol- 
ution is pre-mixed for use in all brush 


P 


use in all immersion type cleaners, 
the company says. The product has 
been laboratory and field tested so as 


red meat proteins for the mink and 
canned dog food industries. It is 
made from whole blood protein and 
vegetable protein hydrolysates, com- 
posed of free amino acids, short 
chain polypeptides and intact pro- 
tein. It has been mink tested in a 
maintenance ration and has shown 
“excellent results when used for ex- 
tending 35% of horse meat, and in 
another case extending 25% of the 
horse meat and fish proteins of the 
rations,” the company says. Accord- 
ing to the company, 1 Ib. replaces 4% 
Ib. of horse meat. It requires no re- 
frigeration or special handling and 
cannot spoil, the company says. It is 
a fine granular material and can be 
used as it comes from the bag. For 
details, check No. 7892 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7890—Measuring 
Device 

A device that accurately measures 
ingredients by volume is being of- 


fered by Daffin Manufacturing Co. 
Small grains and/or other ingredients 
are measured and automatically 
dumped by the “Auto-Measure” onto 
the Daffin Mobile Mill’s feed table 
for grinding, mixing and blending, 
the company says. It operates as fast 
as it can be loaded, according to the 
company, always dumping the pre- 
cise desired amount per batch. Each 
dump is automatically tallied on the 
unit’s counter. The unit can be in- 
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stalled on Feedmobiles at the factory 
when delivered or on present models 
at one of the company's service de- 
pots. For more details, check No. 
7890 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7896—Bulk ’ 
Feed Units 


A line of bulk feed truck bodies 
has been announced by Curl Engi- 
neering & Manufacturing Corp. Ac- 
cording to the company, the line is 
unique because no manual labor is 
needed during the loading, transport- 
ing or unloading operations. Instead 
of a cable or chain driven boom, the 
bodies have booms equipped with a 
positive turning mechanism that is 
completely hydraulically operated. 
The entire unloading operation can 
be accomplished from the cab run- 
ning board by one man using the 
power-take-off hydraulic controls lo- 
cated on the front of the truck body. 
An auger runs the length of the body 


Dale Anderson, above, manager of 
Peterson Co-Operative Elevator Com- 
pany, provides complete facilities for 
his customers. The entire Elevator is 


@ modern, up-to-date addition to 
Peterson, !owa. 


With 75 HP on the mill and 30 HP on 
the fan, full capacity operation of the 


says Dale Anderson — 
manager of Peterson 
Co-Op Elevator Co. 


Peterson, Iowa 


SANITIZER 
“In the 7 months we've had our Strong- 


Scott Hammermill and Triple Action 
Mixer, our sales have equalled what 
they were the entire 12 preceding months. 


“We grind all small grains,” added 
Dale, “‘and have no trouble at all in 


to contain the proper component bal- 
ance of quaternary ammonium and | 
cleaning compounds that stop bac- | 
terial infections, company literature | 
states. For details, check No. 7895 | 


on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7892—Meat 
Extender 


Taste Engineering, Inc., announces 
the development of RMX, a red meat 
extender. The product is designed to 
extend or replace horse meat or other 


grinding a two ton load in 10 minutes.” 
Mixing, grinding, and conveying is a 
fast, automatically controlled opera- 
tion at Peterson, Iowa. 


“T sure like those specially hardened, 
sectionalized screens,” said Dale.“‘Ours 
still don’t show any wear whatsoever.” 
Quick-change screens of various sizes 
in the Strong-Scott Hammermill offer 
ideal selection for custom grinding. 


Hammermill is normal routine. 
Handy, time-saving, quick-change 
screen controls are located on the 
main floor. 


Minor feed additives are mixed and biended in a matter of 
minutes in the 2 ton Strong-Scott Triple Action Mixer. 


Let Strong-Scot? show you how to cut operating costs and in- 
crease capacities. 
Please send information on: 
C) Hommermill Triple Action Mixer 


THE BIG YEAR FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 


Nome 
Firm_ 


451 Toft Street N.E. Addr 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. City. 


The 
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and is reversible for unloading 
through a special exit in the rear of 
the body. No hoist is needed and the 
truck bed is not tilted at any time. 
Up to one ton of cracked corn can be 
unloaded per minute. One, two or 
three separate types of bulk feed may 
be carried at one time, the company 
says, and the compartments can be 
unloaded separately or together in 


any combination. Two models are 
available—one for bulk feed only and 
‘the other for bulk and/or sack feed. 
For details, check No. 7896 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7899—Vitamin E 
Brochure 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., has is- 
sued a new brochure on its vitamin E 
product, “Rovimix E.” The brochure 
includes information and data on 
vitamin E and its role in animal nu- 
trition. Also, it includes descriptive 
information and data on Rovimix E. 
This product, the brochure notes, was 
developed by Roche as a stabilized, 
free-flowing, dry form of vitamin E, 
possessing complete biological avail- 
ability, for feed fortification and ani- 
mal use. Rovimix E, in its beadlet 
form, is said to have the following 
characteristics: Rapid biological ab- 
sorption, complete biological avail- 
ability, flows freely in hot and cold 
weather, desirable particle size, dis- 


persible in water, stable to air and 
humidity, stable in feeds, stable in 
pelleted feeds, stable in mineral mix- 
es. To obtain a copy of the brochure 
on Rovimix E-125, check No. 7899 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7897—Laboratory 
Diet 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
announces the addition of a dog diet 
to its “Rockland” line of specially- 
prepared diets for laboratory animals. 
The dog diet formula, according to 
the company, is the first commercial- 
ly-available dry dog food prepared 
expressly to provide a dietary regime 
of constant and known origin for 
medical research and animal hospital 
requirements. The diet, the company 
says, has a high level of available nu- 
trients in optimum balance, is pala- 
table and acceptable in dry form to 
even the most discriminating eaters in 
extensive dog feeding tests, requires 
no supplementary or wet feeding and 
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This little broiler got to market faster 
Nopco’ KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: GO Park Place, Newark, N.Jd. 
Piants: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, lll. = Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chioride, and other products 


makes possible efficiency and control 
in laboratory use. Samples, recom- 
mendations, analysis and other data 
are available by checking No. 7897 on 
the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7898—Batching 
Handbook 


A comprehensive automatic batch- 
ing handbook has been published by 
the Howe Scale Co. The brochure de- 
scribes procedures and equipment de- 
signed by the company for automatic 
batching. Advantages of the batching 


systems are outlined and typical ap- 
plications of the systems are also 
graphically outlined. Controls and in- 
dicators or recorders commonly used 
in the systems are pictured and de- 
scribed. A fold-out section enables the 
reader to plan a simple automatic 
batching system for his needs. For 
copies of the handbook, check No. 
7898 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the coa- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7844—Feed flavor premixes, 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7845—Milk replacer promotion, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 

No. 7846—Grain car unloader, Su- 
perior Separator Co. 

No. 7847—Moisture resistant salt, 
Carey Salt Co. 

No. 7848—Poultry feed additive, 
Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7849— Antibiotic supplement, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7850—Mold inhibitor, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

No. 7851—Silage flavor display, Fla- 
vor Corporation of America. 

No. 7852—Dust filter, Day Co. 

No. 7858—Bulk handling bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7854—Electric vibrator, Cleve- 
land Vibrator Co. ¢ 

No. 7855—Egg promotion brochure, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7856—Mounted ‘Swivel-Piler,’ 
Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7857—Magnet pulley bulletin, 
Stearns Magnetic Products. 

No. 7858—Dust control brochure, 
Dracco Division of Fuller Co. 

No. 7859—Level indicators, Fuller 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand | 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 Seuth Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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No. 7860—Feed value folder, Doty 
Laboratories. 

No. 7861—Bag closing machine, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7862—Nutrient level card, 
Peter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7868—Grain moving machine, 
Dunbar-Kapple, Inc. 

No, 7864—Single-roll crusher, C. 
O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
No. 7865—Catalog on bucket ele- 
vators, Andrews Machine Co. 
No. 7866—Hog waterer, 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7867—Drug for blackhead dis- 
ease, American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7868—Enzyme materials, Bid- 
dle Sawyer Corp. 

No. 7869—Enzymatic silage prod- 
uct, The Kalo Co. 

No. 7870—Drying fan, heater, Chi- 
cago Blower Corp. 

No. 7871—Milk replacer base, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 7872—Pneumatic rappers, Na- 
tional Air Vibrator Co. 


Brower 


No. 7878—Egg cooling units, Mas- 
ter-Bilt Refrigeration Manufacturing 
Co. 


No. 7874—Chick premix, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7876—Yeast fraction, 
Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7877—Poultry health product, 
Hilltop Laboratories. 

No, 7878—Lift truck booklet, Tow- 
motor Corp. 

No. 7879—Grain storage building, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 7880 — Large twin mill, 
Knoedler Manufacturers. 

No, 7881—Pellet cooler, Ross Ma- 
chine & Mill Supply, Inc. 

No. 7882—Iron anemia product, 
Myzon Laboratories. 

No. 78838—Poultry disease pam- 
phlet, Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 7885—Auto leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7886—Grain dryer, The Ma- 
thews Co. 


Amber 
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BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 
79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
Whitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


VERTICAL 
SFEED 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD OVER, FAST 


Ways 


better 


NEW MOTOR MOUNT NEW INSPECTION DOOR NEW DUST-PROOF BAGGER NEW HOPPER BOTTOM 
More versatile because it can be Gives you 2asy, instant access to Designed to bring greater ease and and bearing housing. 
used on either side of the mixer mixing chamber. Provides an extra efficiency to your sacking opera- Has bolted cogstruction for 
—will accommodate motors of imspection window. Makes prac tion. Leaves no telltale dust de- easier access to working parts. 
various sizes. More practical be- tical the use of hardened, bolt-on posits on mixer. Helps keep your Saves you trme and money when 
cause it makes belt take-up easier. agitators. Available at extra cost. mill clean maintenance is required 
It’s no secret why—over the years—the Kelly Duplex owner after owner reports it will hold up to twice 
Vertical Feed Mixer has been such a favorite with its stated capacity. 
feed mill and elevator operators all over the country. Now, with a new motor mount, a new inspection 
The Kelly Duplex is unconditionally guaranteed to door, a new bagger, and a new hopper bottom and 
mix more feed with the same power than any other bearing housing—the Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer 
machine on the market—and to produce a mixture is 4 ways better than ever before—ond, more than 
so evenly and thoroughly blended that it will stand ever before, is your one best mixer buy. 
the most rigid inspection. A complete batch can be For top performance, lower maintenance, greater 
loaded, mixed and sacked in less than fifteen minutes. ease of handling and BIGGER PROFITS, you owe it 
Constructed of heavy, arc welded steel—the Kelly to yourself to fully investigate this outstanding mo- 
Duplex completely eliminates feed loss, is practically chine before you buy ony feed mixer. Check and mail 
noiseless in operation, and is so liberally rated that coupon today for full details. 
EN ... AND MAIL TODAY! 
Vertical. Feed Mixer thein Brag 
FIRST CLASS The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Ear Core Conveyor Twle Motemes Mixer 
iw Vertical Screw Elevator Hommermill 
i > . 
| 3 Springfield, Ohio Electric Truck Hoist | Corm Crusher-Reguleter | 
SPRINGFIELD Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY Corn Cotter and Grader Groin Blower 
3 DUPLEX machinery checked at the Corn Sheller with Blowers Core Scolper 
right. Please send me full infor- Pitless Com Sheller Mit Blower 
VIA AIR MAIL ote these machines without pegules Corn Sheller Feeder 
[_} Mognetic Separoter Electric Bog Cleaner 
N R E P L Y E N Vv E L oO i* Layout service and planning Gob Crusher Forced Air Cortoader 
BUSI details available without cost. Becket Elevator 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States —— 1. 
— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — > 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
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More weight 


when feed contains Tecmangam 


Feed fortified with Tecmangam is fortified with manganese—a 
necessary growth element. 


Manganese helps chicks gain weight faster. Also, manganese 
protects against perosis... reduces shell breakage... increases 
egg production and hatchability. 


Free-flowing, non-dusting Tecmangam is the clean, economical 
way to add manganese to feeds deficient in this element. It con- 
tains 75-78% manganese sulphate, is completely soluble and readily 
assimilated. Use at least one pound per ton of feed. 


Fortify your feed with 


EASTMAN MANGANESE SULPHATE 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ELEVATOR MODEL—This model of a working grain elevator was demon- 
strated at the Kansas State University Agricultural Science Day at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. The mechanized plastic unit, built and loaned by Cargill, Inc., 
grain handling and processing firm, uses small colored beads as “grain” to 
illustrate all the complex functions of a modern elevator, including loading 
and unloading of rail car and truck, drying, cleaning, weighing and routing 


to various storage tanks. 


Economist Predicts 
Changes in Dairying 
During Next Decade 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—A relatively 
few aggressive individuals, ‘the inno- 
vators of the dairy industry,” will 
force more modern methods on other 
dairymen during the 1960's, accord- 
ing to Dr. L. C. Cunningham, agri- 
cultural economist at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Speaking at the Northeastern 
Dairy Conference in Syracuse, Dr. 
Cunningham predicted larger herds, 
new types of milking parlors, a great- 
er variety of techniques for convey- 
ing milk from stables, conveyor belts 
and other mechanical devices for 
feeding cows, and “roughage 
in pellets.” 

He also predicted widespread adop- 
tion of practices now in use on a 
few farms, such as improving the 
quality and quantity of roughage, in- 
creasing the size of herds by 10-20 
cows, and acquiring more labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

“Although many small herds have 
been discontinued entirely, and oth- 
ers have been merged into larger 
units, there still remain many herds 
too small or otherwise disadvantaged 
to compete in the future,” the speak- 
er declared. “Since at least half of 
the herds present have fewer than 
30 cows, a further reduction in the 
magnitude of some 25% during the 
60’s will probably take place. The 
rate will be strongly influenced by al- 
ternative job opportunities in indus- 


try. 

He said that herds will probably 
increase in size to the point of pro- 
viding full-time employment for one 
man, and efficient use of one set of 
equipment. Cornell research indicates 
it takes 50 cows to do this. 

Dr. Cunningham predicted a major 
breakthrough on mechanical feeding. 
“Despite many difficulties, a_ shift 
toward more mechanical feeding, 
especially of silages, seems imminent 
for the 60's,” he said. “Grain feed- 
ing of individual cows is important, 
but the practice is the last major 
hand-labor operation remaining on 
dairy farms. As herds are enlarged, 
the farmer will have less time to de- 
vote to individual cows. Conveyor 
belts might present one solution to 
the problem. 

“Adjustments on dairy farms dur- 
ing the 60’s will include enlarging 
herds to, say, 100 cows or perhaps 
larger; milking cows in different sizes 
and arrangements of parlors; adding 


pipelines, dumping stations and other 
ways of conveying milk from conven- 
tional stanchion stables; feeding 
cows by mechanical means with con- 
veyor belts, augers, and the like; 
packaging roughage in pellets or oth- 
er forms with or without varying 
amounts of concentrates, and perhaps 
other practices not yet thought of.” 


All-Mash Diet, 
Mash-Grain Compared 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.— Hens 
on an all-mash diet and those on a 
diet of mash and grain laid eggs in 
which there was no quality difference 
in tests by the poultry science de- 
partment at Rutgers University. 

Weight, shell thickness and albu- 
men quality were the same, but yolk 
color showed a wide variation under 
the grain and mash system. 

John C. Taylor, extension poultry 
specialist at Rutgers, commenting on 
the tests, says the all-mash diet was 
a high energy, 16% laying mash. 
The mash and graim diet was made 
up of a 20% mash, and the common 
corn, wheat and oat mixture as the 
scratch ration, 

The comparison test included eggs 
held for five days in storage and oth- 
ers 24 hours after they were laid. 


Alabama Toumage Up 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Feed ton- 
nage sold in Alabama for February 
was up 28,460 tons from the same 
month a year ago, the Alabama State 
Department of Agriculture and In- 
dustries reports. 

Of the 123,057.22 tons sold in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, poultry feed comprised 
73,050.97 tons. A total of 94,597.17 
tons were sold in February, 1959, of 
which 58,830.73 tons were poultry 
feed. Other varieties and total tons 
sold in February, 1960, were: Horse 
and mule feed, 1,995.16; hog feed, 
5,475.23; dairy feed, 14,160.15; oil 
meals, 7,511.83; cereal by-products, 
1,361.49; all other feeds, 15,259.42, 
and molasses, 4,242.97. Dairy feed 
was up from 7,397.12 tons sold in 
February a year ago. 


PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 
Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Bex 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-881 Des Moines 11, lowe 
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MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES © vivision oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


| CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
: BS hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 

— 250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 

Net Wt Tare Wt Control No Order No. 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 


> PGB-250 This is the trademark of DPi's dry vitamin A 
for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- 
sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range 
between 30 and 120 mesh. 


This 
is what 
| it all 


means 


DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
min A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 
palmitate than for the acctate. 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
vitamin A against air and minerals. Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird 
or animal. 


|” SIOMOO The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 
units per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, 
20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these 
dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle 
size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. 


You can. get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
uotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago + Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
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DIVISION 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 
Founded 1852 


GRAIN 


ADDITIVES 


(Continued from page 19) 


to impress on farmers the importance 
of medicated-feed withdrawal, ac- 
cording to label directions, before 
marketing livestock and poultry. 
You can help assure continued pro- 
tection of the nation’s food supply by 
co-operating with the FDA and lead- 
ing industry scientists. You can en- 
courage and support research at state 
experiment stations, as well as stu- 
dies conducted by private research 
groups which are designed to develop 
improved feeds and feed additives. 


and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


JOINS SHIPPING FIRM 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—D. F. Brown 
has become a partner in the Alexan- 
der Shipping Co. here with Don Alex- 
ander. Mr. Brown formerly was 
freight agent for Harrison Steamship 
Line. He has been in the steamship 


business five years. 


FAT FORTIFIED FEEDS 
STORED HERE 


there's real energy in this feed 


And that’s not all. Your high-efficiency animal fat 


feeds mean more complete conversion of other 


You bet it’s powerful! Feed fortified with stabi- 
lized ANIMAL FAT has more energy per pound 
. and per dollar . . . than you can get in any 
other way. 
ANIMAL FAT increases feed efficiency more than 
any other single ingredient because it contains 
twice as much energy per pound . . . more than 
even pure carbohydrates or protein can provide. 
More efficient energy means more weight gain, 
lower cost per pound of gain, and increased 
growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle, too! 


nutrients as well . . . fat-soluble vitamins are 
thoroughly assimilated | and quickly put to use. 
You'll reduce feed dustiness and increase pellet 
mill capacities, too. 
Start producing more sales and better results now 
with your own fat-fortified feeds. Large or small, 
you = begin using ANIMAL FAT efficiently and 
fitably right now. Write today for our free 
booklet on ng application of fat to feed .. . it’s 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, Le. 


The proud owner of a plant was 
showing his friend around. 
“How many people work here?” 
the friend asked. 
“Td say about half,” the owner 


replied. 


A violinist stopped in a London 
music store and asked for an E- 
string. Placing a large bunch of 
strings before the customer, the 
storekeeper remarked: “Ere they are, 
sir. Select what you want—I cawn’t 
tell the ‘e’s from the she’s.” 


“Do you believe in heredity?” a 
reporter asked the son of a late la- 
mented steel magnate. 

“Most certainly,” was the aston- 
ished reply. “That’s how I came into 
my money.” 


A posse had just captured a horse 
thief and were preparing to string 
him up. One member of the crowd 
spoke up. “May I say a prayer for 
this man?” 

The deputy in charge of the posse 
protested vigorously. “Are you try- 
ing to sneak this varmint into heaven 
when he ain’t even fit to live in 


Texas?” 


He who has a thing to sell 

And goes and whispers in a well, 
Is not so apt to get the dollars 

As he who climbs a tree and hollers. 


Happiness in marriage may depend 
upon whether the parties consider 
a wedding ring a symbol of love and 
affection or a place for staging fights. 


A clerk was handed a pay enve- 
lope which, by error, contained a 
blank check. The astonished clerk 
looked at it and moaned, “Just what 
I thought would happen. My deduc- 
tions have at last caught up with 
my salary.” 


Stranger: “Say, I need help. Do 
you have a criminal lawyer in this 
town?” 

Native: “Well, we're pretty sure 
we have, but we can’t prove it.” 


I was sickly 
rundown 
until | started 
on feeds with 

SUCRO-FLAVOR 


TRADEMARK 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


037 North Clark Street Chicago 14, Iiline 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON | A LAUGH 

| MIX 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
¢ @ 
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James and Elvis Pick grew up on the farm... they know what farmers need. 


“Theres one word we underscore 
at our Purina Service Center’ 


—say Elvis and James Pick, 
of Picks Feed & Hatchery, 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


“We've found that good service is the best 
kind of selling,” say the Pick brothers, “so 
we underscore service in our planning and 
performance.” 

Operating on that creed, Picks Feed and mi 
Hatchery has added substantially to farm Picks Feed and Hatchery offers to farmers, Pick services ore plonmed to meet the formers needs 
income in the Pinckneyville area. The serv- 
ice center has influenced the expansion of 
the dairying. “Pig Parlors” have been intro- 
duced to add new efficiency to pork produc- 
tion. Commercial eggs and hatching eggs 
have become important income to farming 
of the area, largely because of Picks service. 


By underscoring service, Picks Feed and 

Hatchery has enjoyed substantial business 

growth. The Purina tonnage in 1959 was Pe : 

nearly five times what it was a little more Tera “We've been customers of Picks ever since they've 


“This is the way to raise pigs,” say S. R. and Ross 
Reel os they stand in their “Pig Parlor.” This modern 
way of producing pork was introduced in the area 
by Picks Feed and Hatchery. 


= deseie eis. been in business,” says Robert Templeton, who 
than g brought in a load of corn to be Check-R-Mixed as a 


a7 
5 


“There are many reasons why we value the 
Purina Franchise,”" say James and Elvis Pick. 
“lt offers us the opportunity of serving agri- 
culture while operating a profitable business. 
With Purina you have good products and pro- 
grams that help get top results with livestock 
and poultry. And our Purina Salesman, Paul 
Althoff, helps with both service and selling.” 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


SE SR EE 
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Feeding Tests With Weaner Steer 
Calves at Oregon Feedlots Summarized 


By BURTON BERGER 
Oregon State College 
MILTON -FREEWATER, ORE.— 
Results of three years of feeding ex- 


periments with weaner steer calves | 


at Milton-Freewater feedlots were 
summarized and reported at a recent 
field day held for ranchers in the 
area. 

The feeding trials were set up sev- 
erul years ago to help eastern Ore- 
gon cattlemen find ways to lower 
beef finishing costs by using more 
locally produced feeds. Under the pro- 
gram, animals and feed have been 
supplied by local ranchers to learn 
how the area's extensive crop by- 


products of pea vines, cull peas and 
grain straw and chaff can be used 
economically. 

More than 100 Oregon ranchers 


attended the meeting and heard Dr. 
David C. England, Oregon State Col- 
lege animal scientist working on the 
feedlot experiments, summarize and 
discuss experimental work to date. 

In wintering experiments where 
different levels of grain were fed 
along with free-choice peavine silage, 
calves gained an average of 1 Ib. per 
day when an 11% crude protein grain 
ration was fed at the rate of one 
half per cent of body weight, Dr. 
England said. Cost per head per day 
for feed compared favorably with 
other rations. 

The grain ration in these experi- 
ments was made up of 1,400 Ib. bar- 
ley, 300 Ib. beet pulp, 200 Ib. mill 
feed and 100 Ib. molasses. 

Doubling the amount of grain fed 
increased daily gains to more than 


SERVIC} 
PRODUCTS 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


for well-balanced 
nutritive feeds mix 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


For customer satisfaction and increased profit, try 
mixing either of these economy fortifiers. Rich 
in proteins, vegetable fats and highly nutritious, 
Nadrisol and Produlac also contain Vitamin B-G 
complex plus unidentified growth factors so 
necessary for healthy birds, a greater meat and 
egg yield. Mixing either in your formula feeds is 
an excellent way to promote good pigmentation, 


better feed conversion and a growth rate fast 
enough to please your customers and bring 


them back for more. 


NATIONAL DISTILLER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Member of Distillers Feed Research Council 


PEAVINE SILAGE—Waiting patiently for more peavine silage are some of 
the steers on test at the Milton-Freewater experimental pens. The pea viners 
used by the local canning and freezing plant can be seen in the background. 


13 lb. per day, Dr. England said. 
And trebling the amount of grain fed 
upped these gains still more, to about 
1.75 Ib. daily. 

Effect of different roughages in the 
ration of wintering calves was 
checked in another series of experi- 
ments. In these, an 11% crude pro- 
tein grain mixture was fed at a rate 
equal to one half per cent of the 
calves’ body weight. 

When alfalfa hay was offered free 
choice along with this grain ration, 
calves made about 1.75 Ib. gain a day. 
This was approximately the same as 
when three times as much grain was 
fed with free-choice peavine silage, 
Dr. England pointed out. 

The experiments also indicated that 
wheat straw can be used in combina- 
tion with legume roughages and/or 
grain in the wintering ration for 
weaner steers. Average daily gains 
were low, but satisfactory skeletal 
growth appeared to take place. 

When wheat chaff was full-fed 
along with 2.5 lb. per day of an 18% 
crude protein grain mix, calves gained 
about 0.75 Ib. per day. 

Protein Levels 

In a 1957-58 experiment checking 
the effect of various protein levels 
and sources, it was found that in- 
creasing the protein level cf the grain 
mix to about 14% didn’t significantly 
improve wintering gains when the 
mix was fed at a rate equal to one 
half per cent of body weight, along 
with free-choice peavine silage con- 
taining about 11% crude protein. 

The protein level studies also in- 
dicated that cull peas can be as sat- 
isfactory a protein supplement as 
soybean oil meal. 

Stilbestrol Implants 

Other experiments showed implant- 
ation of either Synovex or stilbestrol 
at 15, 18 or 30 mg. increased average 
daily wintering gains. 

In summarizing three years’ experi- 
ments on fattening weaner steers at 
the Milton-Freewater feed lots, Dr. 
England made the following points: 
@ Low total amounts of grain fed to 
the calves gave lower net returns and 
more expensive gains than some 
forms of more adequate grain feed- 
ing. And the highest net returns, al- 
though frequently the highest cost 
gains, came from high levels of grain 
feeding. 

@A “sliding scale” method of feeding 
grain increased growth rate and effi- 
ciency of feed utilization, and im- 
proved net returns, as compared to 
an equal quantity of grain mix fed 
at a constantly increasing amount 
when the initial level was one half 
per cent of body weight daily. This 
improvement wasn’t found when the 
level of grain was started at 1% of 
body weight per day, however. 

@ Time of year was found to affect 
the fattening response of weaner 
steers to different roughages. But 
either peavine silage or peavine hay 
was equal to, or superior to, alfalfa 
hay for fattening weaner steers when 
the entire feeding period was con- 
sidered. 

@ Fastest growth during the entire 
feedlot period, highest carcass grades 
and greatest net returns were ob- 


tained by feeding alfalfa hay during 
wintering, three parts of peavine sil- 
age to one part of alfalfa hay during 
early fattening, and peavine silage as 
the only roughage during finishing, 
Dr. England said. 

@In tests using hormones, the feed- 
lot experiments showed that weaner 
steers produce improved daily gains 
when given an initial implant of 
Synovex, or 15, 18 or 30 mg. of stil- 
bestrol, at any stage of the feeding 
period. A follow-up implantation at 
70-90-day intervals maintained or in- 
creased this growth advantage of im- 
planted over non-implanted steers. 

© Testosterone implanted at 450 mg. 
about 90 days after implanting 30 mg. 
of stilbestrol was as effective in 
maintaining growth level as re-im- 
planted stilbestrol, and usually gave 
higher carcass grades. 

@ Carcass grades were generally low- 
ered slightly by repeated stilbestrol 
treatments, but net returns per im- 
planted animal still exceeded those 
from non-implanted animals. The re- 
sponse to Synovex implantation was 
similar to that from the repeated 
stilbestrol treatment, except that car- 
cass grade didn’t appear to be af- 
fected. 

@A desirable level of growth stimu- 
lus without serious carcass effects 
was obtained by using 18 mg. of stil- 
bestrol implanted at the beginning 
of the feeding period, and repeating 
this at approximately 90-day inter- 
vals. 


Tranquilizers and Antibiotics 

In another presentation at the field 
day, Norton O. Taylor, Umatilla 
County extension agent working with 
the feeding experiments, reported on 
tests using tranquilizers and antibio- 
tics when calves first come into the 
feedlot. 

In one study, calves were taken di- 
rectly from their mothers and placed 
in the feedlot. A chemobiotic at 1.5 
gm. per day, a tranquilizer at 2.5 mg. 
per day and a broad-spectrum anti- 
biotic at 50 mg. per day were fed 
either singly or in various combina- 
tions to groups of calves. 

No improvements in average daily 
gain resulted from the use of these 
feed additives either singly or in 
combination at the daily intake levels 
used in these experiments, Mr. Taylor 
said. The additives were used during 
the first 35 days the calves were in 
the feedlot. 

In other experiments, Mr. Taylor 
reported that a tranquilizer injected 
in calves at the ranch did not con- 
sistently decrease shrink while the 
calves were trucked to the feedlot. 
And calves injected with a tran- 
quilizer either at the ranch, or at the 
ranch and upon arrival at the feedlot, 
didn’t show improved rates of gain 
in the feedlot. 

Injection of a combination of anti- 
biotics did not result in significant 
increases in gain during the first six 
weeks the calves were in the feedlot, 
Mr. Taylor also reported. 

In a feeding trial, Mr. Taylor said 
that alfalfa pellets gave an extra half 
pound of gain a day over alfalfa hay. 
However, feed costs per pound of gain 
totaled 17¢ when the pellets were 
used, 14¢ when alfalfa hay was fed 
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Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. hae 


“ON TARGE 


_ Santoquin® antioxidant, MHA® (Methionine Hydroxy 
- Analogue protein supplement), phosphoric acid, mono- 
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for best dispersion in your ruminant feeds! New Monsanto 
feed-grade urea offers you these double-barreled advantages: 1. Monsanto Urea comes in 
coated micro-prills that help prevent caking, clogging, dusting. 2. Because Monsanto micro- 
prills are the smallest known today, you get a free-flowing, conipatible urea that mixes easily, 
distributes uniformly. May we send you samples and 
complete technical data on this new economical protein 
extender for ruminant feeds? Just write or call 
MonsANTo CHEMICAL Company, Inorganic Chemicals 
Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri. Monsanto also supplies 


sodium phosphate, dicalcium phosphate, tricalcium "ow 
tribute evenly throughout the feed 


phosphate, and sodium metabisulfite. - . . . deliver top performance. 
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Pellets 
Bagged 


THE A. B. 


DEHYDRATED 


and y 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Toiedo 5, Ohio 


Crumbles 
Bulk 


CAPLE CO. 


LANDERS 
GREASE SEALS WILL 
YOU 


$6.50 


DOUBLE 
SEALED 
on each end for 
DOUBLE 
SAFETY | 


@ Snap Ring 

@ Outside Seal Plate 
© Felt Seal 

© Inside Seal Plate 
8 Safety Seal Plate 


Landers DIMPLE-FACED pellet mill roller 


with Snap-in Grease Seals in place 


FIELD TESTED AND PROVEN — 
THE DOUBLE SEALING ON EACH 
END OF ROLLER IS A LANDERS 
EXCLUSIVE! 


GREASE SEAL ECONOMY 


@ Save up to $6.50 parts cost 
@ No spot welding to do 
® Less installation & downtime 


@ No grease seal pop-outs 
e Positive bearing protection 


TYPE OF PELLET MILL USED 


207 EAST BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


TEXAS 


and only about 13¢ when peavine sil- 
age was used as the roughage. 

A preliminary report on a formula 
that may help cattlemen predict the 
feedlot performance of cattle was 
also given at the fleld day. The for- 
mula is being developed by Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Brown, agricultural econo- 
mist at OSC. 

The present formula takes into ac- 
count the performance to date of 
feeders at the high-good grade con- 
dition, and helps cattlemen judge 
what future gains will cost. By hav- 
ing an idea what the market will do 
in the next 30 days, cattlemen can 
make a better decision whether to 
feed animals to a higher grade, he 
said. 

At present, the formula varies 
from acceptable accuracy according 
to the type of forage being fed, and 
the particular time of year, it was 
reported. More work is scheduled on 
the formula, however, and it is hoped 
an equation can be set up for each 
cattleman, based on his feeding prac- 
tices, location, type of feed and tak- 
ing into account the time of year. 


Tomorrow's Meat 

In a luncheon presentation, Dr. 
Walter H. Kennick, meats researcher 
at OSC, discussed the type of meat 
that will be in demand in tomorrow’s 
markets. 

The homemaker is much more in- 
terested in aroma, texture, flavor and 
tenderness of meat, and the amount 
that is wasted, than she is in con- 
formation of the carcass, Dr. Ken- 
nick pointed out. In fact, the home- 
maker rarely if ever sees a carcass. 

As she shops, the housewife looks 
for good color, firmness and meat she 
thinks will be juicy and have a good 
flavor, he added. Most important to 
her, however, is tenderness—an ab- 
solute must. She also wants cuts that 
will have as little wastage as possible. 

Younger beef is most likely to be 
tender, and usually doesn’t have too 
much wastage, Dr. Kennick pointed 
out. In the Milton-Freewater experi- 
ments, most of the steers graded 
good, with a few grading choice. And 
in OSC taste-testing experiments, 
most of these provided very accepta- 
ble meat. 

But some were tough, and some 
had too much wastage, Dr. Kennick 
reported. This points up the fact that 
every herd has some undesirable ani- 
mals that tend to be tough or develop 
too much wastage. This trait appears 
to be inherited, he added. 


More research is needed to develop 


ways to find the breeding animals 
that are genetic sources of toughness 
or excess wastage, so they can be 
culled out of the herd, Dr. Kennick 
said. This calls for methods to evalu- 
ate carcasses while bulls and cows 
are still producing offspring. 

Genetic Performance 

In a talk to the field-day group, 
Dr. J. C. Miller, head of the dairy 
and animal husbandry department at 
OSC, said that Oregon ranchers will 
need to build herds with superior 
genetic performance if they are to 
prosper in the years ahead. 

In the Milton-Freewater tests, 
after all other factors had been taken 
into account, one rancher’s cattle 
gained around 80 Ib. more than an- 
other rancher’s. This must be due at 
least in part to heredity, Dr. Miller 
pointed out, and stressed the need to 
breed for ability to gain efficiently. 

At least half of the difference in 
ability to gain in cattle seems to be 
due to heredity, he said. And this 
ability is worth selecting for. How- 
ever, while it’s distasteful to most 
ranchers, records will have to be kept 
to carry out an intelligent selection 
program when choosing animals to 
keep for the breeding herd, he em- 
phasized. This will mean performance 
testing of cows, and use of proven 


CORPORATION FORMED 

ORAL, S.D.—Oral Feeding and 
Supply Corp., located in Oral and Hot 
Springs, has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration. The company listed $250,000 
capitalization to engage in a livestock 
enterprise. Directors named include 
Joseph Dodd and Phillip Sauser, both 
of Hot Springs; Harold Sauser, Rapid 
City, and Raymond Sauser, Oglala. 


CAFNECTAR 


Sweet Cow Milk Flavor 


. Eases calves into milk re- 
placers and starter feeds after 


colostrum. Gets them from 
bag to bucket to bunk faster. 
* Trodemork 
For Complete information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark $t., Chicago 14, Hil. 


Two eight-inch mold-on-rubber wheels; 

two six-inch mold-on-rubber casters. 

@ Slide gate just forward of front wheels 
8" x 17" operated by extension handle 
from rear of buggy. 

@ Two models—890 ibs. and 1,280 Ibs. 

at 40 Ibs. 


Telephone or write todey for further information. 
LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


lowers the Beam 


to provide a 


Yew WEIGH BUGGY 


_ for the modern feed mixer 


Compact Scale Permits 
Clustering of Ingredient 
Bins Two or More Deep 


P_O..Box 1010 — Tel. Ulberty 7-5472 
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ADDRESS_ @ Full capacity beam easy to read Rick,” 
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plus FORTIFICATION 
PUNCH 


plus SALE 


te These VIT-A-WAY Services... Pa PATENTED VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitamin FORTIFIER 
A means of fortifying all 
-A- 

Bi NUTRITIONAL COUNSEL *% using VIT-A-WAY FORTIFIER you also eliminate 
iss eae investing in a big inventory of the various ele- 
ate for, ments which are contained in patented 


ADVERTISING AND VIT-A'WAY, There's ne beter way Ye build feeds 


The VIT-A-WAY i ndard 
Re SALES TRAINING a you add “FORTIFIED with VIT-A-WAY” to your 
4 r ram can a a mo 
FEEDER MEETINGS team to your sales force than the staff of 


Just ask a Feed Manufacturer who uses 
VIT-A-WAY products and VIT-A-WAY services. 


VIT-A-WAY, INC. P. O. BOX 4311 FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS | 


can help you build a more 
is successful feed business! 


Please have your representative call on us.We 
want to know more about the VIT-A-WAY Program. 


Company Name 


Your Name 


VIT-A-WAY, INC. P. 0. Box 4311 Fort Worth 6, Texas City 


eee = 
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if GET THE FACTS -TODAY'! 
ig VIT-A-WAY is a REG. T.M. U.S. PATENT OFFICE VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitamin Fortifier is manufactured under U.S. PAT. NO. 2,611,702. 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
classified ad ... each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a x number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial ad not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


Ph.D., ANIMAL HUSBANDRY — EXPERI- 
ence veterans’ teaching, nutrition research, 
technical writing pharmaceutical company. 
Address Ad No, 6818, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


POULTRY ~ HUSBANDRY GRADUATE — 
Experience—breeder flock supervisor and 
serviceman, hatchery and breeder flock 
inspector for Iowa National Poultry Im- 
provement plan. Also self employed with 
2,500 hens past year. Address Ad No. 
6826, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMEN TO 
sell dried molasses and new expanded 
dog food. Write us as to qualifications, 
territory desired and salary requirements. 
Doane Feed Products Co., P.O, Box 1108, 
Joplin, Mo. 
MINNESOTA SOYBEAN PROCESSOR HAS 
opening in soybean meal sales depart- 
ment. Previous experience in selling soy- 
bean meal required. In reply state age, 
employment record, education. Salary 
open. fveply Ad No. 6784, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURER OF BULK 
feed delivery units needs aggressive, per- 
sonable salesman to sell in central Mid- 
west territory. Locate around mid-Illinois. 
Salary plus commission. Car and travel 
expenses furnished. Paid vacation, insur- 
ance program, and other fringe benefits. 
Feed industry, truck or comparable sales 
experience desirable, Reply Ad No. 6806, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Sales 
Representative 


Wanted by leading manufacturer of 
Biologicals and Pharmaceuticals for 
livestock and poultry, to work with 
and establish distributors in Okla., 
Ark., Kans., Tex. and La. Sales expe- 
rience or background in agricultural 
field necessary. Salary and all ex- 
penses paid. Car furnished. Particu- 
larly excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Give full information in 
first letter, including starting salary 
expected. Applications held in strict 
confidence. Our entire sales organiz- 
ation has been informed of this ad- 
vertisement. Write box No. 5813, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
TECHNICAL STAFF VACANCIES 


A leading chemical manufacturing company 
offers the following opportunities in the 
agricultural chemicals division of their 
Toronto, Ontario, Head Office: 


1. Sales 
A senior mon, 35-45 years, omy 
lenced in chem 
is field is required to monage our 
sales of fertilizer and stock food chemi- 
cals. He should have 10-15 
jence and be qualified wi 


will be in con- 
should be addressed to 


PERSONNEL DEPARTME NT 
ELECTRIC OF 
137 WELLINGTON STREET, WEST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HEIL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING PLANT, 
with building, $14,600. W. A. Caplis, Box 
1312, Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE—6,900 GAL. LIQUID MOLASSES 
storage tank. Albany Roller Mills, Al- 
bany, Minn.; Phone 

1955 DAFFIN MOBILE MI CON- 
dition. Priced $6,500. Menton’s Feed Serv- 
ice, Pemberton, Minn. 


MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box &74, Jefferson City, Mo. 

FOR SALE—TWO J B MOBILE MILIA4, 

model 4UP. Reason for selling, have built 

modern stationary mill. Reply to Ad No. 

6808, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ONE BARNARD & LEAS 18"x 
30° flaking roller mill, complete with 30 
H.P. T.E.F.C. motor and starter and box 
steamer. Has Stephens corrugation on 
rolis, Address Ad No. 6835, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardeon scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 

; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 

JACOBSON NO. 6 HAMMERMILL, OVER- 
hauled, new fan and cutting plate, com- 
plete with crusher adaptor and magnet, 
good condition, $1,195; Strong-Scott 2-ton 
horizontal mixer, complete with reducer 
and drive pulley, $895; Bearcat No. 4 
hay cutter and grinder, 6’ feed table, 
complete with pulleys, perfect condition, 
$395; Gehl 20° hammermill, rotor, fan 
and bearings in good shape, complete 
with crusher, adaptor and permanent 
magnet, $255; Kelly-Duplex ear corn 
crusher and feeder, two years old, $195; 
Blue Streak 5AC hammermill, complete 
with crusher, magnet, attached fan, belts 
and pulleys, $395; 60 H.P. U.S. motor 
220/440 volt BB for above mill, 1,800 
R.P.M $570; Blue Streak 4 AC ham- 
mermill, complete with crusher, magnet, 
at‘ached fan, belt and pulleys, $296; 50 
H.P. Howell motor 220/440 volt BB, 1,800 
R.P.M $450; 220 volt compensating 
starter for above 50 H.P. motor, $305; 
75 H.P. BB 220/440 volt AC motor, $680; 
220 volt compensating starter for above 
75 H.P. motor, $395; two 220 volt com- 
pensating starters for 26 and 30 H.P. 
motors, $210; 40 H.P, SB motor, 220 volt, 
1,800 R.P.M., $160; three Triumph No. 
100 corn shellers, rebuilt, each $260. Har- 
old A. Peterson, Inc., Watertown, Wis.; 
Tel. 1650. 


FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


BEST BUY 


2-—WILLIAMS HAMMERMILLS 

1—Model 5 Shredder Grinder, 200 
HP Motor and General Electric 
Compensating Starter 

1—Model 40 Super. 200 HP Explo- 
sion proof Motor and General 
Electric Compensating Starter 


Priced to Sell—in Our Stock 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
123 Townsend Street 
Son Francisco 7, California 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
v 


12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Mode! 
2500. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—ONE USED CALIFORNIA 30 
H.P. Master pellet mill, extra good, com- 
plete with new cooler, shaker, elevator 
legs, motors and switches for same. Also 
one model 8-50 Seco twin molasses mixer 
with 10 H.P. motor. Norman Feed Store, 
Benton, 


SALE — SPROUT-WALDRON 335 OU. FT. 
horizontal ribbon mixer. Type 304 stain- 
leas steel dry material handling installa- 
tion, including: 1,800 cu. ft. weigh hop- 
pers, — elevators, © and screw 
convey: ete. Perry, 1403 N. 6th &t., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


ONE KELLY MOI BLENDER, LIKE 
new, motorized, complete $1,060. One Tri- 
umph No. 300 corn sheller, new $780. 
Many more excellent buys. Send for our 
complete listing of new and used machin- 
ery, write Thoro-Speed Co, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, or phone FA 67646, Spring- 
field, Ohio; ask for Bob Kirkpatrick. 


100 ACE SPROUT-WALDRON 
let mill, complete with motor, cool 
pneu-vac air system; 


heavy duty California pellet mill; 
8S. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. B. Hagan Mili Machin- 
Jeffersen City, Mo.; 


FOR SALE — FOLLOWING MACHINERY 
complete with motors, drives, starters in 
slightly used condition ready for immedi- 
ate service; 75 H.P. alfalfa master stem 
crusher; 100 H.P. Jacobson Universal 
Model C hammermil! with rotary feeder; 
Heil automatic forage feeder; Wichita in- 
dustrial grain blower, size 6”x36" without 
motor. Texas Frozen Foods Corporation, 
Box 1470, Harlingen, Texas. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
machinery. BE. H. bow & Co., 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 448 HOWES 
Eureka mixer, without motor. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY—GOOD USED HEAVY 
duty bran packer with case, tube and 
auger. Tindle Milling Company, P.O. Box 
733, Springfield, Mo. 


scales, A, closing machines and 
good mill, feed and elevator pO 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


pr 
Inc., 


v 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
NORTH TEXAS FEED MILL FOR SALE— 
Because of increasing demand for our 
products we must make plans to build « 
larger production facility. We are inter- 
—_ in selling our present plant — 
of a feed mill, warehouses, office, and 
elevators. Located in 


FOR LEASE OR SALE 
75° x 100° Building in Sioux City, 
lowa, and 200-ton Press 
for SALT or —\ BLOCKS 


area, 
across and south Mills 
By Leech Ave. CONTACT: EMMETT 


Sheraton-Warrior Hotel, Sioux City, lowa 


Use Feedstulls WANT ADS for RESULTS 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


Morse Johnson Returns 
To Prater Pulverizer 


CHICAGO—Morse M. Johnson has 
returned to Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago, 


after an absence of 12 
years. In his new 
job with Prater he 
is Michigan repre- 
sentative with 
Wolverine Eleva- 
tor Service Co., 
Chesaning, Mich. 
Mr. Johnson has 
20 years experi- 
ence in the feed 
processing equip- 
ment business. 
The Wolverine 
firm designs, 
builds and supplies plants, annexes, 
remodeling and equipment to the 
grain, feed and seed industries. 


FDA Echoes USDA’s 


Apple Pomace Warning 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has reprinted 
and is distributing a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture news release 
which says apple pomace containing 
DDT or the residue of certain other 
pesticides is not suitable as feed for 
dairy animals and may not be suita- 
ble as feed for meat animals. 

The USDA report states: 

“Investigations have shown that 
pesticides of long residual effect, 
when properly used to control apple 
pests, may leave residues which are 
within safe tolerances on fresh ap- 
ples but are concentrated many times 
in the pomace. 

“The use of such pomace in animal 
rations may result in the production 
of milk containing small amounts of 
DDT or other pesticides. There is no 
tolerance for DDT or any other pesti- 
cide in milk. Meat animals fed pom- 
ace for extended periods may accu- 
mulate residues in their fat in excess 
of acceptable levels.” 

Apple pomace — the by-product of 
apple processing for cider or vinegar 
—has “only limited use as feed for 
livestock,” USDA says, and agricul- 
tural officials in some states have al- 
ready recommended against its use 
in feeds. 

USDA recommends that apple 
pomace nct be used in livestock feed 
unless it has been determined by 
analysis or other means that the 
pomace does not contain DDT or 
other pesticides in amounts that will 
result in illegal residues in milk or 
meat. 

“Use of chemical pesticides to con- 
trol apple insects and diseases is 
essential for producing an adequate 
national supply of apples with the 
quality demanded by consumers,” the 
USDA report states. “Tolerances 
have been established for a number 
of pesticides useful in growing ap- 
ples, and when such pesticides are 
used as recommended, they will not 
leave unsafe residues on the fresh or 
processed fruit.” 


Howard Tyson With 
Coosa Valley Company 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Howard Ty- 
son has resigned from Alabama Cal- 
cium Products Co. to devote full time 
to Coosa Valley 
Chemicals, Inc. 

This company’s 
entire efforts will 
be devoted to sup- 
plying trace min- 
™ eral pre-mixes and 
technical informa- 
tion to the formu- 
la feed industry, 
it was pointed out. 

For the past 


Tyson has promo- 


Howard Tyson 
ted these products for his former em- 
ployer. 

He is well known throughout the 
feed industry. 
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and Grain Fests 
H. BEER & CO., INC. 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 3 
} 
i 
for| 
600 or more blocks per hour and is auto- 
to knowledge of the economics and motic. BUILDING Is all sew, modern. 
techniques of production and plica- Prefer to lease or sell ether but will 
tion of these chemicals. A unioavelby 
2. Technical Service Representative. ’ 
A graduate in chemi: from agri- 
culfurat college with of lecst years 
experience in hr pp chemicals is 
required for technical service work. : 
. 


Aeroglide Corp. Picks 
New Vice President 
RALEIGH, N.C. — Announcement 


Raleigh, as vice president in charge 
of the engineering 
department of the 
Aeroglide Corp. 
s has been made by 
=» James F. Kelly, 
president. 

Mr. Bunn has 
served as head of 
Aeroglide’s devel- 
opment engineer- 
ing section for 
several years and 
has accumulated 
considerable expe- 
rience. 

Upon his graduation from North 
Carolina State College in 1941 with 
a B.S. degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing, Mr. Bunn joined General Electric. 
. Later he went with General Air Con- 
ditioning Co., Raleigh, and subse- 
quently he became production engi- 
neer for Aeroglide Corp. In 1953, he 
assumed full-time duties as plant 
ee manager and production engineer for 
Aeronautical Electronics, Raleigh. 

With the establishment of the de- 
velopment section of Aeroglide Corp., 
Mr. Bunn returned to Aeroglide in 
i February, 1956, to head the new sec- 

3 tion. He has held the position since 
that time. 


Julian W. Bunn 


‘Anti-Disease’ Gland 
Of Chicks Studied 


WOOSTER, OHIO—Poultry scien- 
tists at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station have been conduct- 
ing a study of a chicken gland be- 
lieved to help the chick produce an- 
tibodies that combat disease before 
the spleen takes over this function 
at about five weeks of age. 

The scientists point out that this 
gland, the bursa of Fabricus, is pe- 
culiar because of it relatively large 
size while the chicken is young, and 
its degeneration as the chicken grows 
older. The gland is as large as a fig 
in a chicken six weeks old, but it 

» shrivels up before the pullet begins 
to lay. 

’ When the gland was removed, the 
chicken grew just as well as chickens 

not bursectomized. In one experiment 

cockerels without bursas grew a lit- 

tle faster early in life, but by 16 

» weeks of age, no difference could 
be noted. 

If the bursa was removed at two 
weeks of age, the chickens lost their 
power to build up antibodies to com- 
Sat a disease germ introduced into 


ALFRED! I TWINK YOU 


LOVE YOUR NEW WEICH-BURRD 
MORE THAN YOU LOVE ME 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
| cop. 1000 ibs. Price only $295. 
- Order by collect wire today. 


BURROWS 
Only $295 


Burrows Equipment Company 
Dept. C-4, Evanston, lil. 


of the election of Julian W. Bunn, Jr., | 


NUTRITION SCHOOL—These students from nine states 
and Puerto Rico and Canada attended the 79th session 
of the Whitmoyer Poultry Health and Nutrition. School 
held by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., in Myerstown, Pa. 
The three-day clinic, which supplemented the home study 
instruction which the students had received prior to at- 
tending the clinic, covered nutrition, management, ex- 
ternal and internal parasites, bacteriology and disease 
recognition and control. 
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hook, N.Y.; James L. Hardy, Dothan, Ala.; James A. Leitner, W. 
Columbia, 8.C.; James Ratherford, Jamesburg, N.J., and John W. 
Sprague, Jamesburg, N.J. Second row: Frank Kametra, Kettleby, 
Ontario; Franklin L. Reedy, Linville, Va.; Karl Walker, Greenville, 
N.Y¥.; H. Price FPulk, Timberville, Va.; George A. Schuler, Altoona, 
Pa.; Andrew Goodrich, Springville, Pa.; Brace Tayler, Stouffville, 
Ontario; Paul M. Grubb, Jr., Elizabethtown, Pa.; Peter B. Me- 
Cracken, Ephrata, Pa.; Donald McCraney, Selinsgrove, Pa.; M. 
McFarlane, Sussex, New Brunswick; Lindsay Shafer, Westminster, 
Md.; Alfredo Bonilla, Aibonito, Puerto Rico; Rebert Bowman, West- 
minster, Md., and Harold 8. Geib, Manheim, Pa. Third row: Warren 
L. Ritchie, Harrisonburg, Va.; Robert Woodward, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Anson Ruttan, Fordwich, Ontario; Nelson Yoder, Hartville, Ohie; 
James 8S. Waters, Chambersburg, Pa.; John D. Stevens, Westerle, 
N.Y.; Edwin 0. Black, Nerten, New Brunswick; Chariecs D. Phillips, 


Wenger, Harrisonburg, Va.; Joaquin 


Attending the clinic were (left to right) front row: Bernard T. 
, Rock Hill, 8.C.; Wayne Dye, Albertville, Ala.; 
Rodrigues, Aibonito, Puerto 


Rico; Lewis Helwig, Catawissa, Pa.; Kenneth 


Sheldon 


B. Hallock, Kinder- 


Lancaster, Pa.; William L. Stevens, Westerio, N.¥.; Phares C. Mill- 
er, dr., Elizabethtown, Pa.; Floyd H. Wiltshire, McKeesport, Pa.; 
Larry W. Gerber, Decatur, Ind.; J. Leslie Miller, Elizabethtown, Pa.; 
day Gibney, Lebanon, Pa., and BR ii ©. Latshaw, Barto, Pa. 


the bodies of laboratory chickens. 

Dr. R. George Jaap, poultry geneti- 
cist who has directed the bursa ex- 
periments, found that Leghorn 
chicks had bursas weighing 70 mg., 
compared to 50 mg. in heavy breed 
chicks hatching out of eggs the same 
size. This difference in bursa size is 
due to inheritance, Dr. Jaap says, 
and this trait shows hybrid vigor. 
When chickens with large bursas are 
crossed with chickens with small 
bursas, the offspring have bursas 
larger than the average of the par- 
ents. 


R. M. Held. Promoted 


By Tamms Industries 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Rus- 
sell M. Held as vice president and 
general sales manager of Tamms In- 
dustries Co. by the 
board of directors 
has been an- 
nounced by Enos 
Troyer, president. 

Mr. Held, who 
has been with 
Tamms since 1935, 
formerly had been 
vice president in 
charge of the 
trade sales divi- 
sion, the packaged 
goods department 
of Tamms. In the new capacity, he 
will supervise all sales activity, in- 
cluding that of Tamms products in 
the raw material field, the industrial 
and flooring fields and foundry items. 

According to Mr. Troyer, the move 
was made “to consolidate sales ac- 
tivities and sales policies for the 
company as a whole, as all product 
lines continue to expand.” 


McMillen Promotion 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—The promo- 
tion of William M. Myers from as- 
sistant territory manager to terri- 
tory manager has been announced by 
McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne. 
Mr. Myers joined McMillen Feed 
Mills in March, 1956, following grad- 
uation from Ohio State University 
where he obtained a B.S. degree in 
agriculture. In his new position he 
will cover northeastern Ohio and a 
portion of Pennsylvania. 


Omaha Firm to Handle 
Borden Feed Products 


NEW YORK—The South Omaha 
(Neb.) Feed & Supply Co. has been 
named exclusive distributor of feed 
supplements for western Iowa and 
eastern Nebraska by the Borden Spe- 
cial Products Co., New York. The 
announcement was made by Richard 


G. Sanders, sales and marketing di- 


rector of Borden's feed supplement 
division. 

In a joint announcement by Mr. 
Sanders and Frank Johnson, execu- 
tive vice president of the South Oma- 
ha company, it was pointed out that 
the move will expand Borden's distri- 
bution of its feed supplement prod- 
ucts through South Omaha's area of 
central warehousing. The move will 


also enable South Omaha to custom 
blend micro-ingredients with Bor- 
den's basic products. 

The combination of the facilities 
and staff of the Borden feed supple- 
ments division and South Omaha 
Feed & Supply Co. will provide a 
complete feed fortification program 
tailored to meet local needs, Mr. 
Sanders added. 


EGG PROMOTION—A month-long state-wide advertising and promotion 
campaign spotlighting the “Golden Goodness of New Jersey Fresh Eggs” will 
be held during May. Co-sponsers of this project, represented by Jack W. 
James (left), advertising manager, feed products division, Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio, and A. C. Schiott, executive director, New Jersey Poultry Prod- 
ucts Promotion Council, New Jersey Department of Agriculture, are shown 


at a preliminary planning session. 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


FEED MANUFACTURERS—FEED DEALERS—HATCHERIES 
EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 


RECEIVABLES A PROBLEM? 


Unlimited Funds Available for the Immediate Cash Purchase of All or Part 
of Your Verified Current or Delinquent Accounts or Notes Receivable. No 
Publicity. No Recourse. Write Us Fully in Complete Confidence. Box 
5760, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


| 
| 
a FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
} PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN ns 
COB MEAL Is cvallable | 
tor alt toed 
| 
additives. Write teday to: 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. -— 
Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 
i | SERVICE 
) 
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y= 
| | 
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Progressive feedmen ore 


| fully-equipped “ready-to- 
‘poultry house projects 


Jmore, 


THE 
REASONS WHY 
ARE CLEAR... 


SUSPEND- O-MATIC — mokes it te raise entire 
feeding and watering system off the floor as the birds 
grow, and when the house has to be cleaned. 


GOOD 


Europe 


ings in 


1. 
2. 


CUBIC AIR ROOSTS— increase the bird capacity of existing 


buildings 3-fold. Create natural living area for birds; allow 
them to produce at top capacities. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH — A product develop- 
ment staff researches, designs, engineers and farm-tests 
every Big Dutchman product before it is marketed. Special 3 
“in operation” experimental poultry buildings are maintained 
on the derris grounds for om this purpose. 4 


PART LITTER — PART SLATTED FLOOR — slats carry feeding 
and watering equipment, litter portion provides . dusting 
area. Pit cleaner removes droppings. 


FOR BROILERS 


WE'D 
TION 


“EFFICIENCY ENGINEERED” POULTRY HOUSE PLANNING 


branches. 


FEEDING, WATERING, FEED CLEANING, BROODING — the 
entire day-by-day routine of bird care performed efficiently 
— automatically! Dramatic savings in labor; healthier flocks. 


ASSISTANCE FROM THE START — Demonstration, explana- 
tion, helpful hints, and installation assistance help orient 
FOR TURKEYS fon, 


SERVICE . . . NEARBY WHEN IT’S NEEDED — 26 
direct factory branches throughout the U.S., Canada and 


mean Big Dutchman is always close by. Complete 
stocks of parts and equipment, fast delivery, sizeable sav- 
freight personal assistance are all part of this pro- 
gram for better service. 


The finest in cost-cutting automatic 
poultry equipment. 

Efficient, HIGHER PROFIT SYSTEMS 
tailored to the grower’s needs. 


. Faster acceptance of the entire poultry 


house project. 
No equipment responsibilities. 


, Experienced assistance in planning the 


overail project. 


LIKE TO MEET WITH YOUR ORGANIZA- 


.. . Show you the Big Dutchman “Auto- 


mation” story in full color slides . . . present 
you with a complete catalog of Big Dutchman 


— Efficient poultry house automation layouts are available  °q¥ipment . .. give you what assistance we 
from all Big Dutchman Sales Engineers and direct factory can to help organize your project. 


much faster. operation vaderwoy Write — Call Collect — or Mail Coupon Today! 
AUTOMATIC POULTRY FEEDER CO 


Big Dutchman MICH 


OVERHEAD — a system built solely for turkeys with all the 


benefits of automation: labor savings, time savings, no EASE OF OWNERSHIP . . . THROUGH SOUND FINANCING ! Phone. 


heavy feed handling, clockwork dependability. All feeding — Big Dutchman maintoine on 1 _—— Our organization is planning a apie house project, 


equipment overhead. Full details are a quest | and would like to learn more 


about Big Dutchman 


same men are specifying 
ER PROFIT SYSTEMS 
FOR LAYERS as ‘source | 
¢ 
4 


| 
| 


~~ 


DEALERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


his customers have been, who regards 
his function in the true light of sales 
and service and who has made him- 
self the natural nerve center of ani- 
mal agriculture in his community.” 

Neither farming nor the feed busi- 
ness “is what it used to be,” Mr. 
Sykes noted. “If we are going to 
prosper as a feed manufacturer or a 
feed dealer we must recognize the 
changes in the needs of the people 
we serve today.” 

Looking back at the feed business 
situation of years ago, Mr. Sykes ob- 
served that the great volume in a 
feed dealer’s business came from 
small feeders. The dealer found it 
was not too difficult to keep himself 
equipped and informed adequately to 
service this kind of customer satis- 
factorily. 

“But now the professional feeder 
has come along with his expert 
knowledge of his specialized business 
and with his industrial executive's 
mania for cutting costs,” Mr. Sykes 
related. “He looks at the costs in his 
feed bill and he wants to know what 
he gets in return. If he trades with 
a feed dealer who hasn’t made him- 
self big enough to service his biggest 
customer, then he asks the inevitable 
question, ‘What good is the feed 
dealer to me?’” 


“No. 1 Problem” 

The trend toward direct selling, 
Mr. Sykes believes, “is vital to the 
interest of every independent feed 
merchant in the U.S.” In some areas 
of the nation, direct selling has be- 
come “the No. 1 problem” of feed 
dealers, he said. 

Mr. Sykes reported there are lo- 
calities where feed manufacturers 
“have taken over the retailing func- 
tion and the feed dealer has all but 
vanished from the scene.” 

He added, “Some feed companies 
that have always been wholesaling 
manufacturers exclusively are experi- 
menting with merchandising that by- 
passes the feed dealer. Other manu- 
facturers are distributing a great 
part of their production directly to 
the feeder.” 

The scientific advancements in feed 
formulation of the 1920’s and 1930's 
introduced a new responsibility to the 
feed business, Mr. Sykes noted, in 
tracing industry developments. He 
said this responsibility is “seeing that 
feeds were used in such a way that 
better results would actually result 
for the feeder.” 

Filling this responsibility required 
some means of extending service to 
the customer and, Mr. Sykes ex- 
plained, the independent dealer or- 
ganization seemed to be the answer. 

“Local Dealer Era” 

The feed industry, during the past 
two or three decades, has been in 
what Mr. Sykes called “the local feed 
merchant era.” During this era, there 
still were many feed dealers who 
looked upon their function as that of 
the old broker-type salesmen who 
warehoused and delivered without 
ever setting foot in the feedlot or 
poultry house, but, Mr. Sykes said, 
the feed merchants who grew and 
prospered and who contributed much 
to the growth of the feed industry 
and to animal agriculture were of a 
different type. 

This different type, Mr. Sykes said, 
believed their function was one of 
service as well as sales. 

Today’s professional feeders who 
operate on a large scale “would not 
think of operating without the bene- 
fit of modern commercial rations,” 
Mr. Sykes said. “Therein lies the big 
opportunity for the feed merchant of 
today and the future. But therein also 
lies one of the real reasons for the 
emergence again of direct selling in 
the feed industry.” 

The modern feeder is well enough 
informed to know that price is not 
the final determining factor in the 
purchase of feed, Mr. Sykes said. He 


is more concerned about the margin 
of profit that is left over for him. 

“If the service extended him by the 
feed dealer is strong enough to in- 
fluence this margin favorably, then 
he doesn’t question the dealer’s profit 
and he isn’t interested in becoming 
a customer of direct selling,” Mr. 
Sykes remarked. 

Today's feed retailer has a secure 
future if he is “a leader in every 
sense,” the speaker believes. “He will 
have to be well informed and geared 
for service. If he is less than this, 
modern-day feeders are sure to by- 
pass him in favor of direct selling.” 

Mr. Sykes restated some remarks 
he made in Chicago in 1953 at the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention to emphasize his convic- 
tion that while “nothing is more nor- 
mal in the feed business than chang- 
ing times, the basic philosophy of dis- 
tribution in the feed industry today 
is consistent with what it has been 
for the past several years.” 

Mr. Sykes first said 7 years ago 
and repeated at Denver: 

“Tf our industry is going to con- 
tinue to grow and to meet the great 
challenge of our rapidly expanding 
population, we must be concerned not 
only with what we put into the bag, 
but what livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers get out of the bag. 

“The key man is the man on whom 
our ultimate consumer must depend 
for sound and helpful advice, recom- 
mendations and service—the feed re- 
tailer. 

“We must chart a course that will 
have as its objective a cheaper pound 
of meat, milk and eggs for the con- 
sumer at a fair profit to manufac- 
turer, retailer and producer; and, 
gentlemen, no profit to manufacturer, 
retailer, or producer is a fair profit 
unless that profit is earned.” 


*COWTEL" 


(Continued from page 1) 


costs me,” he said. The feed is or- 
dered through a Wayne dealer in 
Fort Madison, Pen City Feed & Sup- 
ply. 
The “cowtel” manager has had 
some problems. He has had to con- 
vince some herd owners who use his 
management services that for the 
most part the feed he uses in the op- 
eration is furnished at a cost lower 
than it would cost if the owner 
bought the feed himself because Mr. 
Freel buys it in larger quantities 
than the individual milk producer 
would. 
Can Furnish Own Feed 

He has explained also to his cli- 
ents that they can furnish their own 
commercial feed and roughage if 
they wish because each herd is man- 
aged individually. Mr. Freel report- 
ed that two herd owners brought in 
their own hay at the start but soon 
became convinced that this didn’t 


pay. 

Mr. Freel said he calls his estab- 
lishment a “cowtel” because it is op- 
erated differently from cow pools 
like the one near Meservey in north- 
ern Iowa. “We are not ‘pooling’ cows 
together. Cows here are handled as 
herds and a man’s herd always stays 
together. We milk ea@h herd as a 
separate unit. The milk of a herd is 
weighed after each milking.” 

Mr. Freel has no dairy animals of 
his own in the operation. 

A farmer contracting for the “cow- 
tel’s” services must have a minimum 
of 25 cows to start with and 30 with- 
in a year. This way, Mr. Freel noted, 
a single herd occupies one pen, 50 
by 80 feet. Half of this space is cov- 
ered for protection from the weather. 

Individual waterers are located in 
each pen. Hay is fed in the pens and 
the commercial balanced dairy ra- 
tion is fed while the cows are being 
milked. Mr. Freel feeds 1 lb. of feed 
for each 4 Ib. of milk. 

A 3-ft.-wide sandy area on either 
side of each pen provides good drain- 
age and prevents cattle in different 
pens from making contact with each 
other over the fences. 
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NOW GMI FEED PLANT—This is the feed plant recently purchased from 
R. Glen Mears & ©o., Inc., Seaford, Del., by General Mills, Inc. The mill had 
been operating as a GMI toll plant for the past five years. 


GMI 


(Continued from page 1) 


Cyanamid Names Ag 
Sales Training Head 


General Mills has taken over the 
active management of the milling 
operations, and there will be no dis- 
ruption in the supply of feeds. In 
addition to an up-to-date bulk feed 
manufacturing plant, the mill in- 
cludes complete facilities for shelling, 
drying and handling corn, soybeans 
and other grains, as well as exten- 
sive storage facilities for grains and 
ingredients. 

Mr. Woolley announced that J. E. 
Davis will be operations manager of 
the plant and that A. E. Loberg will 
continue as the district sales mana- 
ger, and be responsible for al] com- 
pany feed distribution activities in 
the area. 


NEW YORK-—Ray A. Marriott has 
been appointed manager of sales 
training for the agricultural division 
of American Cyanamid Co., it was 
announced recently by Burton F. 
Bowman, divisional marketing direc- 
tor. Previous to his new assignment, 
Mr. Marriott served as sales coordi- 
nator for the division. 

Mr. Bowman also announced the 
appointment of Omar L. Patton to 
manager of the Denver district in 
the western region. Mr. Patton will 
replace Howard M. Geddes, who is 
returning to Canada to be associated 
with Cyanamid of Canada, Ltd. 

The above changes will be effective 
May 1, Mr. Bowman said. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


Feed Manufacturers Assn. program. The Midwest is asking member firms 
to list individual men who are available for speaking assignment. A directory 
of talent comprising the speakers’ bureau is planned. “Much too often the 
feed industry is on the defensive to justify its own existence—in spite of its 
tremendous contributions to today’s production of meat, milk and eggs,” says 
Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice president of the Midwest. 

The industry has a fascinating and significant story to tell, and the 
opportunity to do so through the speakers’ bureau should not be overlooked. 


~ v 


MORE VETERINARIANS are becoming feed dealers, a development 
welcomed by some feed manufacturers. It is pointed out that their professional 
knowledge is useful in handling disease problems and prescribing medicated 
feeds. Also, a veterinarian in the feed business can help build customer con- 
fidence in formula feeds and feeding programs. It is reported, too, that in 
many instances veterinarians are setting up offices in feed dealer establish- 
ments to permit close working arrangements with the feed firm. 


v 


IT HAS BEEN MENTIONED from time to time that liquid feeds might 
be used for poultry. Liquid feeds can be made which will do the job nutri- 
tionally, but they are not economically practical, a couple of leading nutrition- 
ists commented recently. Water-soluble nutrients are said to be much more 
expensive than conventional (normal feed ingredient) sources of nutrients. 
Furthermore, one man said, a really practical and economical method of 
getting the water-so.uble nutrients to the birds has not yet been devised. 


v v 


CALF RANCHING has proved to be a successful enterprise for a Ken- 
tucky feed dealership, according to a report in a feed company publication. 
The dealer buys dairy heifers in Wisconsin, contracts the growing of them 
for 15 months on “calf ranches” in his area, and then uses them as herd 
replacements for his own dairy herds in Florida. Contracted ranchers are 
paid $5 per head per month to grow out the heifers. The feeding and man- 
agement program is specified by the dealer, who checks the operation of each 
ranch daily. The dealer said he is thinking about buying a farm of his own 
for calf ranching and saving the $5 per head per month ranch manager cost. 


v 


FOR SOME TIME, agricultural leaders in Montana and other parts of 
the Northwest and West have urged that farmers and ranchers get into the 
feeding and finishing of cattle, making use of the large amount of barley 
which is now grown in place of wheat because of acreage controls. Recently, 
it is reported, there has been stepped up interest in feeding operations and 
some evidence of new feedlots planned or under way. In some cases, wheat 
farmers who now grow barley are said to be investing in feeding set-ups on 


a significant scale. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7\%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 65 gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 2,250 
A, 300 D 17%¢@ Ib. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 400 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,600 A 18¢; 
300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 760 A 16%¢. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 
18h%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D 
750 A 16¢ Ib. 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; 17% protein, dehydrated, 100,000 units 
vitamin A $58.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient on dehydrated, limited on suncured 
for immediate shipment; sacked: dehydrat- 
ed, 17%, 100,000 A $69.60@60.60, $58 truck; 
suncured, 13%, -in. grind No. 1 $47 truck; 
15% fine ground dry $49; with 2% fat add- 
ed $651, rail or truck 

Boston: Demand good; supply fair; de- 
hydrated, 17% $67, sacked; suncured, 13% 
$47, bulk 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
gueranteed 100,000 units vitamin A _ $61. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita- 
min A $63@64 bulk, $66@67 sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 vitamin A $70.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $51@53; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17% protein, 106,000 A $53@55; 
suncured meal, 15% protein $49@50; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $51@62 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 
bulk pellets $52; sacked meal $67, Omaha 


banis. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 


vitamin A pellets $64 


Minneapolis: Steady market; 17% de- 
hydrated, 100,000 units vitamin A reground 
pellets $58; oiled reground pellets $60. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 17% dehydrated 
alfaifa, guaranteed 106,000 A on arrival, 


pellets $52 bulk, reground pellets $53 bulk; 
18% dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 125,000 
A on arrival, reground pellets $56 bulk; 
20% dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 150,000 
on arrival, reground pellets $63; suncured 
alfaifa, demand slow, supplies ample, 13% 
pellets $36.50@37 bulk; No. 1 %-in. $37.50 
sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
higher; supply fair to poor; §71, 
Boston 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply fair; suncured, 13% fine, sacked $47; 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A pellets, demand 
slow, trend easy, supply ample, bulk $57. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; su 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $51, 136,000 
A unit dehydrated $74; both delivered, truck 
loads, sacked. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


trend steady to 
sacked, 


Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
tallow 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; tank, trucks or carlots, bleachable 
fancy tallow $6.12% ewt.; yellow grease 
$5.50 owt. 


Ogden: Sur sly ample; $6 ewt., bulk 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy: 
supply adequate; 56% @6%¢ Ib tank cars 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; prime tallow, tank cars 6\4%¢ Ib., drums 
8%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing plants 
with returnable drums 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 64 ¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
5%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; bleachable white 6¢ Ib., white 
tallow 6%¢ Ib., yellow grease 5\%¢ Ib., all 
in tanks 

St. Paul: Feed demand good; supply am- 
ple but somewhat less than earlier this 


year trong trend; bleachable fancy up 
another ¢ to 6¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 


supply ample; 
@5%¢ Ib. 


prime stabilized tallow 


BARLEY FEED 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $51@652, sacked 


Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$48, sacked 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $37, sacked. 

Baltimore: Demand moderate; supply 
fair; trend steady; $47.50, sacked. 

Ogden Supply ample; rolled $44@45; 
whole $39@40 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; standard rolled $2.85 
ewt standard ground $2.85 cwt., both 
sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$45.50 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60, ground $59. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $45, truck lots, 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample: f.0b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80-100 mesh $13.75; 
powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0b. Belle 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading valugs and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 met; 200 mesh, fine $13.25, 
net. 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
ecarlots: 80 granular $31.50, les# than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 

BLOOD FLOUR 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
$82.50@87.50, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply moderate; 80% protein, 100 Ib. bags 
$130. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $90 ton in 100 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$6 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand siow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply sufficient; $6.75 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 


Louisville: 
supply good; 


ply short; 80% $110, sacked, Omaha. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Boston: Demand and supply light; $105. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 

steady; 100 Ib. bags $102.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $105, sacked, Cincinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $90@100, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely light; $100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, 
local manufacture. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $80, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $70, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply Nght; $90@100, sacked. 

Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $105, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, ex-dock, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight: 
26% $51; 22% $49.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend steady 
to higher; supply fair; $37.50@39. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; $47, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to lower; supply adequate; $43. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply good; $48@49, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
changed; supply limited; $49.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient: 26% protein $48, prompt. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$50 


trend easy: 


trend un- 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
Ply ample; $490. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady to higher; $51.50, Boston. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $40 bulk, $49 sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


trend 


10¢ Ib., sacked. 
Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; & ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., sacked 
Pittsbargh: Carlots 10¢ ib.; 


New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
; ton lot# 11%¢ Ib., all sacked 
New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
§-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked: 
9% @12\%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked 

St. Lonis: Demand fair; trend firm: sup- 
ply ample: 9% @10¢ carlots, sacked; 


10%¢ Ib., tom lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 
11¢ f.o.b. shipping points. 


Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 
Los ies: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 


less than ton 


ll¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., 
lots; all sacked. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 ecwt., sacked. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
3.95¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $3.30@3.75 ewt., in 500 Ib. Dbis. 

Ogden: Supply good; $4.40, 100-Ib. drum. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $4.20@4.25 cwt., 
drums 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend wun- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


$4.25 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 


supply nil; $4.25 cwt., in paper drums. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
{All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars; both 
sacked. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 
Fine grind, 60 Ib. bags 
$12.25, 100 Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar 
$10; bulk, hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots, both sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $119. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; copra cake $75 
@76. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $69.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply limited; $79, delivered via truck, sacked. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) ' 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory; 1,600 A, 300 D 16%¢ 
Ib.; 3,000 A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 300 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 750 A ¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory; 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
changed; supply ample; 2\%¢ 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $37.50@42.50, f.0.b. Gulf. 
ton: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
2¢ lb., f.0.b. shipping points. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $47.60, meal $68.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $51, meal 
Birmingham: Feed $49.60, meal $70.60. 
Boston: Feed $52.50, meal $73.50. 
Chicago: Feed $41, meal $62. 
Cleveland: Feed $48.90, meal $69.90. 
Denver: Feed $51.20, meal $72.20. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $49.70, meal $70.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $46.20, meal $67.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $41, meal $62. 
Louisville: Feed $47.60, meal $68.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $50.90, meal $71.90. 
New York: Feed $52.10, meal $73.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $51.50, meal $72.50. 


trend un- 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $47. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 


supply normal; $53.45, sacked. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Boston: Demand fair; s y ; 
orate. upply adequate; 
Omaha: Demand slow: 
ply ample; 41% 
Omaha. 
Demand slow; 


trend easy; sup- 
solvent $63.70, delivered 


supply fair; 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend woak- 
er; supply adequate; $69.50@70.50. 
Wichita: Demand good: supply suffi- 
elent; 41% old process $72, sacked. 
Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $55; new process, 41% solvent $54. 
Demand quiet; trend easier; 
ply ample; Memphis basis, hydraulic $55. 
Ogden: Supply good; 41% $70@72. = 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow for meal, good 
for hulls: offerings sufficient except light 
on hulls; 41% old process $65, f.o.b. mills, 
Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat added 
$58.50, delivered Ft. Worth, April; pellets 
$2 additional; hulls $20. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $65 @65.50 bulk, $68.50@ 
69 sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $63. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; 41% $69, 44% $74. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $65.50, new or old process, 
sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; 41% old process $54.50 
@565; 41% solvent process $54@54.50. 
Demand poor; trend steady to 
supply fair; $77.20, sacked, Boston. 

t. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; solvent $58.50. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.o.b. 
New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 


D-ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
jcago: Demand fair; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib,, 6 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100-Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum % 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 160 Ib. 
multiwall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib, multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 


trend steady; 


supply 


supply ample; 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Il., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, IL, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, In 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, im carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
ear/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
ecarload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equatized with nearest producing point. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnat!l. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; vee steady; 
supply adequate; by truck $52 

Boston: Demand active; short; 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 

. Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 

52.50 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply good; bourbon grains: light $48, 
dark $50, solubles $73, all sacked. 


Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to higher; supply poor; $60, bulk, 
Boston. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Boston: Demand good; supply spotty; 
$62, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $42.50. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $41@46. 
Ft. Worth: None offered at present: no 
quotations. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $54@55, sacked. 
ies: Demand slow; trend un- 
ae supply adequate; $47. 40@48. 50, old 


"Paffalo: Demand fair; supply poor; too 
searce to quote. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited; plain $60, molasses $61, 
both Chicago. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm: sup- 


ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Les Angeles: Demand fair: trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; 13% ¢ Ib., sacked, 
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San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13@13.50 cwt., sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply moderate; medium acid $11.75@ 
12.25 cwt., sweet cream $11.75@12.25 cwt., 
both sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 ecwt., bulk. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13@14 ecwt., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $13.75 ewt. 


Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $13.15 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply normal; $32.50@35, f.0.b. Florida. 

Les Angeles: Démand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; orange pulp $40; 
lemon pulp 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $49, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
points, 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13@14¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand good; supply light; 
13%¢ Ib. 

Minneapolis: Demand slowing up; mar- 
ket slipped 25@50¢ from last week to 
13@13.25¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply adequate; $11.75@12.25 cwt., sacked 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots; 14% ¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $13.50@14 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked, 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm: 
supply ample; $13@14 ecwt., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $14.75 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15, 100 Ib. 
drum, 

Buffale: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $13.25 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6 ewt., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 

Boston: une and supply steady; 5%¢ 
Ib., fob. plan 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt. 

Wichita: Demand light; supply ample; 
$6.50 ecwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $5.75@6 cwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; price unchanged at $5.40@5.45 ewt. 

Kansas City: Trend steady; supply ade- 
quate; regular or partially delactosed $5.25 
ewt., producers’ points. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $7, 100-Ib. bag, 
sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; $6 ton lots, f.0.b. ware- 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample: $6@6.50 cwt 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.68 cwt., car- 
loads; $5.98 cwt., Le.l.; both sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, 1.c.1. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply extreme- 
ly scarce; 85-87% protein $82.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. trucks, north Texas plants. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate: $1 a unit of 
protein, sacked. 


FISH MEAL 

Og¢en: Supply $1.70 a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% $115@117. 

Minneapolis: Gut menhaden $120, sacked, 
truck lots, delivered Minneapolis, down 
from last week; 70% herring, steady at 
$1.70 a unit of protein, f.o.b. West Coast; 
West Coast 60% blended $128, sacked, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply liberal; menhaden, East Coast $100, 
Gulf $100; menhaden scrap, East Coast $96, 
Gulf $96; Canadian Werring meal, a unit 
of protein $1.65. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory; 60% menhaden $110, 
sacked, f.0.b. shipping points. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $107; 
60% protein: menhaden $108.50, delivered 
Ft. Worth 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $145. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; menhaden, 60% $105@110, 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; scrap $101@106, sacked, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend good; sup- 
ply ample; 60% menhaden $120, f.0.b. 
Omaha 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
ful; $110, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked. 

Leos Angeles: Demand better; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; local production, 60% 
protein $1.50 a unit, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $145, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein, menhaden $120 
bulk, $125 sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend weaker; 60% $135, sacked, Chicago. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $1.75 a unit protein, delivered 
truck lots, sacked (Canadian production). 

HAY 

Boston: Demand improved; supply ade- 

quate: No. 2 timothy $40@42. 
len: Supply ample; $25 ton in the 
barn. 

Leos Angeles: Improved demand with ade- 
quate supplies; U.S. No. 1 $36@37; U.S 
No. 2 leafy $34.50@35.50; U.S. No. 2 green 
$35@36; U.S. No. 2 $33@34 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply very 
searce; prairie $30@32, alfalfa $32@34, 
baled 

adelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$24@ 25. 
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bulk middlings $46.60, 
delivered Texas common points; $2.50 lower 
$2@2.50 lower on shorts, and $2.50 
lower on middlings compared with previous 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow for alfalfa, prac- 
sacked, new jutes. 
Los 


Johnson grass, nominal eek. pulverized $69, sacked 
Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; Bos 

bran $43.26@43.75, 
shorts $43.25@43.75 


wheat or oat straw $32 week because of strong 


down as pastures . mixed feed $55.10, 


U.8. No. 2 green ; trend lower; sup- 


HOMINY FEEDS 
»; sacked bran $43.50; pulverized white oats §50 


. bulk standard midds. 
Demand and supply fair; 


b> crimped white oats $467 
supply adequate; 
in the latter part of March and early 


milifeed prices were much OYSTER SHELL 


y is being done at or a bid below the 


on bran and middlings held un- 
Bulk and sacked 


Kansas City: Demand slow; 
sacked $46.50@47; 


Demand and trend 


: Demand cautious; 
bran $54.50, middlings $55.50. 
; trend firm; sup- bran $52.50, standard 

ood; $5 carlota. 
ply ; $50, delivered $0 Ib, paper $23.70, 
bran $55.50@56.25, 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
trend unchanged; 
; to Utah and Idaho: 
run $40, middlings $45; 
red bran and mill run $47, 


; solvent $57@58 for April, Francisco and Los \ 
5 ; trend steady; sup- 


$41 delivered common transit 
$2.99 bale, f.0.b. pier. 


Leos Angeles: Demand good: 
$44.25, red bran $49.25. 


basis: solvent 
bes t Demand and supply steady; $3.15 


Omaha: Demand slack; trend steady; sup- 
demand, weaker trend, 


adequate supplies. 
MINERAL FEED 


Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
jodine 60 Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100 Ib. bags $92.60, f.0.b. plant. 


Demand and supply fair; 


POTASSIUM LODIDE 


mineral $85, both ex-warehouse, sacked 


new process $57.50; 
7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


process $75.50, up $1.50 ton, 


25 Ib. drums $1.41, 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


all-purpose granules $990, 
mineral phosphorus, 6% 


old process $65 @65.50. 
granules phosphorus 


delivered carloads, 
LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL 


lodine $70, sack 
good; all-purpose with fodine $70. ed Demand 


ply ample; 65% $175, sacked, 
Demand and supply 
feed supplements) 


Demand and supply in ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 


late of ahi 


; $19.50, f.0.b. tank cars; $19.75, 
rice bran $31 @32, 


weights $38.75, Chicago; even Solahn $41.50, California produc- 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


and bone scraps 


Kansas City: Demand slow; 


$1.50 a unit of protein. 
: Demand and supply steady; $1.25 


no quotations, no offerings 


Demand off; supplies loosening 
down about $4 from last 


-For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 


blackstrap 8%¢ gal., 


den: Supply ample; $80, 50% protein, 


supply satisfactory; 


50% protein $1.65 a unit. 


50% $85, f.0.b. Ft. 
jeans: Demand slow; 


MIXER” 


GREENULES” 


OAT PRODUCTS 


BETTER DISPERSION! 


City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
0 DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC 


50% protein ‘s80, ex-warehouse, 
trend firm; sup- 


is: Demand off; 


last week to $42, sacked; bran down 
red dog down $3 to $44, 
sacked, bran $40 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 


Fort Worth 9, Texas 


supply more than ample; 


Worth: Demand slow; offerings suf- 
bran $46, burlaps $60; gray shorts 


i 
$48.70; reground §34.79, 
tie 
a ca emand fair; trend wun- 
+ $44@4 nited; local production, 
3 No, 2 
14 livered snd supply steady; 
Cinci sacked; reground 
supply 
f second cutting 52 alfaifa and over supply ample sacked, bran $47.5 shorts highe I xpected by first of new 
mixed $39; oat markets; feeding 
; Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair trend lower: rolled $81, feeding oatmeal $70, pulver- 
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7 demand Philadelphia: Pulverized whites, demand 
PO Seattle: Demand good; tré ; slow, supply fair $52.50; domestic, demand 
a ply fair; alfalfa, baled, Si | siow, supply light $32.25; Canadian oat 
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me Boston: Demand fair; 
7 $52, May shipment. 
4 Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; of AI 
supply adequate; $45. higher than I New Orleans nad supply good; 
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supply ample; $51, sacked. low side of t iif San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
Baffale: Demand fair; trend steady to ferential Po ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked 
higher; supply fair to poor; $54, bulk, changed Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Boston } and mid held supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 60 Ib. 
| | Boston: Demand and supply 
erl bulk Besten: Demand and supply steady; in 
— $35.50@36 middiings $42.50@43, sacked $47@47.50; | paper 
1g St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- | 47.50; bulk red dog $48@50, sacked $62.50 Seattle: steady; sup- 
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mand fair; trend wun- 
ple; $15.40 
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80 ib. paper $23.46, in 
in 26 ib. paper $25.96. 
MEAL 
nd and supply fair: 
6% $46, sucked; $42, 
r MOSS 
34 Seattle 1 and supply good; trend 
v | firm; $2.85 bale, delivered, truck lots, 
exp firn tandard 7% cu. ft. bale 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; points, carl 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend irregular; ple milife ft. bales 
$57. expeller $66 
bale in ts 
old process $71.30, Omaha basis trend steady; truck loads $3.45, bale, f.0.b. 
[ Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend unset- | Po Cincinnati, 
4 tled; supply very light; 34% $76, nominal. Sen Frencisco: j 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- $3.65 bale. 
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@33, heavies $34@43; flax screenings, basis 


15%, $48, Minneapolis 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; ground grein screenings $38, 
nominal; Canadian $33.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 


supply lim- 
ited; ground mixed grain $§27@28. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$26.50 @ 26.50. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 
Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Baffalo: $25.31@ 25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23 @25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47 
Minneapolis: $25.92@26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUM 


Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; milo $46.80, delivered, carlota. 

Ogden: Supply good; milo $42@43. 

Ft. W 


orth: Demand good; offerings mod- 
erate; No. 2 yellow milo $2.10@2.12, de- 
livered Texas common points 


Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.25 cwt. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $66@66.50. 

Memphis: Demand slow; 
supply good; prime 44% 
f.0.b. Memphis. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; 44% $59. 

Ka:ss City: Demand poor; trend weak; 
44% solvent proc- 


trend steady; 
solvent $59.50, 


trend easy; 


spot supplies pressing; 
ess $53@53.50, Decatur. 

Milwaukee: Demand and 
trend fair; $59, Decatur. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $82, delivered, carlots. 

Minneapolis: Production heavy; demand 
off; downward trend in market; 44% off 
$2 from last week to $49, Decatur; 50% 
$54@55, Decatur. 

Chicago: Demand draggy; supply ample; 
Decatur basis, 44% protein, unrestricted 
billing $57@58, eastern trunk line $53.50; 
60% protein, unrestricted billing $63, east- 
ern trunk line $57.50. 

Ogden: Supply good; 44% protein $78@ 
79; 50% protein $83@84. 

: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $68, 50% $74, sacked; 44% $65, 50% 


supply fair; 


$71, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
clent; 44% $65 April, $65.60 May, $66.10 
June-August; 560% protein: $74.10 April- 


May, $75 June-August. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $56.50, Decatur. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weaker; 
supply ample; $77.90@78.40, 


MIULLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
—-Jorry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MissouURr 


Gorton’s 
Blends 
Make your feeds 
naturally better! 


Why? 


A combination of Edible Fish By- 
products with added essential vitamins, 
and micro-ingredients. 


For Broilers, Layers, Hogs and 
Turkeys 
Ask for Details 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS 
coRP. 


177 Milk Se. 
Boston 9, Mass. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 * Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 44% 
$53; 50% $58; both f.0.b. Decatur. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $54, bulk, Decatur. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $659.60, delivered, Omaha. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $78.40. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; $67.40, down $1.80. 


TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand good; 

ecfent; 60% $87.50, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 
“hi :t Demand good; trend higher; 

60% protein $90, 100 Ib. 


supply suffi- 


fair; 


St. Paul: Demand off; supply ample; 
market easing up; down about $8 from 
last week to $82@865. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
60% digester $89, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $89.50@90. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; $84. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply tight; 60% digester $82.50. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply fair; $86. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $85@90, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 60% digester $83.50, Cin- 
cinnati. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


trend easy; 


Ft. Worth: Demand extremely good; sup- 
ply very tight; 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas 
area, 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity tn 100 Ib. drums $1.50; in 25 
Ib. drums $1.55, freight allowed to destina- 
thon. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 

supply ample; $64@66, cottons. 
ffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 

steady to lower; commercial grade $61, 
sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply tight; 
$55, jutes. 


NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1) 


the food additives amendment, and 
point out to them the need for legis- 
lative changes which will restore to 
FDA the authority to exercise sci- 
entific judgment in considering the 
safety of additives for various uses. 

2. Realizing that regulations are 
more complex and that FDA is likely 
to be more strict in its administra- 
tion of laws affecting the feed indus- 
try, feed men must be sure that they 
are following all regulations. And 
they should take steps to help see 
that feeders are following directions 
on the use of medicated feeds. 

These were among the points 
brought out by W. E. Glennon, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago, in a talk at a 
dinner meeting April 11 of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. Some 
150 persons were on hand to hear Mr. 
Glennon discuss food and drug legis- 
lation affecting the feed industry. 

He traced the development of the 
laws and regulations, leading up to 
the current dilemma under the De- 
laney clause. 

At the same time, Mr. Glennon 
commented on the federal regulatory 
situation in general. Feed men must 
realize, he noted, that FDA regula- 
tions have become a very important 
facet of the feed business, and they 
must be sure that they are living up 
to the regulations. There is no doubt 
that there will be more regulations 
and that FDA will be stricter. 

Mr. Glennon also pointed out that 
even though a manufacturer is doing 
business in only one state, he is not 
exempt from federal regulations. Un- 
officially, it has been indicated that 
if a drug is shipped in interstate 
commerce, the feed which contains it 
comes under the federal act. Also, 
Mr. Glennon observed, state food and 
drug laws are being tightened. 

He went on to re-emphasize the im- 
portance of helping to see that feed- 
ers use medicated feeds properly, 
that they follow feeding directions. 


Additives Amendment 

Mr. Glennon described develop- 
ments in connection with the food 
additives amendment of 1958, and its 
Delaney clause. “The objectives of 
the bill are fine,” he commented, “but 
the interpretations have caused trou- 
ble. 

“The situation is very unrealistic, 
but until Congress acts, not much 
can be done.” 

Pending color legislation and its 
implications for the feed industry 


NORTHWEST MEETING—Problems 
in connection with federal controls on 
feeds were the subject of a talk by 
W. E. Glennon (right), president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., at a meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Glennon was introduced 
by D. M. Runke (left), Supersweet 
Feeds, Minneapolis, a member of the 
Northwest group’s program commit- 
tee. 


were discussed by the AFMA presi- 
dent also. He pointed out that the 
House color additives bill includes a 
Delaney clause while the previously 
cleared Senate measure does not. 

The definition of a color additive 
in the proposed legislation is so broad 
that it includes almost any feed in- 
gredient as the measure now stands. 
Also, if the Delaney philosophy re- 
mains in the color additives bill, it 
will be difficult to get the food addi- 
tives amendment changed. 

“Unless efforts are made to in- 
form all Congressmen of the prob- 
lems involved in the Delaney clause,” 
Mr. Glennon said, “the current prob- 
lems cannot be solved. Some con- 
gressmen have said that if agricul- 
ture and feed people feel certain 
things are safe, they should so in- 
form their congressmen.” 

Mr. Glennon told of activities of 
the AFMA in seeking corrections in 
legislation, including a recent meet- 
ing of food and agricultural groups 
and the activity of the association 
and its members in contacting con- 
gressmen. Also, he said, the asso- 
ciation is adding another man to its 
staff to work on control problems. 
He noted, too, that industry suppliers 
can help feed men with their prob- 
lems. 

FDA has been asked for informa- 
tion on compliance which would help 
feed manufacturers, but apparently 
the agency is reluctant to put out the 
information. 

The Delaney clause, Mr. Glennon 
told the feed men, is too restrictive. 
What is needed is legislation that will 
permit FDA to exercise scientific 
judgment. 

“It is important,” he said, “that 
congressmen understand the 
lems of agriculture and the feed in- 
dustry.” 

What will happen to the pending 
color additive legislation is not cer- 
tain, Mr. Glennon said. Congressman 
Delaney, who carries considerable in- 
fluence, will stand up for his amend- 
ment. However, it is important that 
feed men exert all possible efforts in 
contacting lawmakers. 

In passing, Mr. Glennon referred 
to one of the latest incidents in con- 
nection with the “cancer scare.” He 
showed a Chicago Tribune story on a 
Puerto Rican scientist who said tests 
on mice show eggs cause cancer. 


ADM Elevator Closed 
Temporarily by Fire 


FREDONIA, KANSAS—A fire at 
the Archer -Daniels- Midland Co. 
grain elevator here April 12 com- 
pletely destroyed the wooden head- 
house and will keep the elevator out 
of operation for 30-60 days. 

The blaze started at 2:30 a.m. from 
an unknown cause, company officials 
said. The 950,000-bu. steel and con- 
crete elevator contained approximate- 
ly 867,000 bu. of wheat. Fire did 
not get into the bins so it was not 
known to what extent the contents 
he damaged from the overhead 


NBC 
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in, it allows elections on a state or 
area basis and provides the larger 
participating states with more direc- 
tors, Mr. Corbett explained. 


Another Point of Study 

The second industry change, pos- 
sibly the most important from NBC's 
standpoint, is an increasing aware- 
ness on the part of industry members 
of the value of the sales function. 
“Thus industry members have a 
greater interest in the operation of 
the broiler council, and want to ‘live 
closer’ to its activities,” Mr. Corbett 
stated. 

The new by-laws provide for a 12- 
man executive committee, and it was 
visualized this committee would meet 
at least four times a year, and as 
often as necessary, to assure maxi- 
mum mileage from the NBC pro- 


The revised by-laws also allow the 
board to elect a limited number of 
“at-large” board members “who in 
the opinion of the elected group, can 
make a contribution to the achieve- 
ment of the council’s objectives.” 

The full board will continue to 
meet a minimum of twice a year. 

A new board of directors for the 
broiler council is scheduled to be 
elected by NBC members before June 
15, 1960, and the newly elected board 
is to meet for the election of officers 
and an executive committee prior to 
July 30. 


‘Grain Rate Changes 
Should Be Postponed’ 


MADISON, S.D.—In a letter to 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, Sen. Karl Mundt (R., S.D.) 
said April 2 it is not “sound admin- 
istrative procedure” to renegotiate 
grain storage rates at this time. He 
said it would be wise to postpone 
changes until the Symington sub- 
committee completes its investigation 
and makes a report and recommen- 
dations. 

“There is considerable confusion 
and a great deal of misunderstanding 
about this whole problem of storage 
rates,” he wrote. “The Symington in- 
vestigation has resulted in many peo- 
ple believing that exorbitant profits 
are the general rule in the grain 
storage business. 

“I do not believe that such con- 
clusions are in conformity with the 
general run of facts. Before the 
(Symington) subcommittee has con- 
cluded its work, it might very well 
feel compelled to issue a report in- 
dicating that existing payment sched- 
ules are not very far, if any, out of 
line.” 


Athletic Divester Will 
Talk at Feed Meeting 


OMAHA, NEB.—James (Bill) Or- 
wig, athletic director of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, will be featured 
speaker at the April meeting of the 
Omaha Feed Ciub April 18 at the 
Omaha Birchwood Club. 

The social reception at the club 
will start at 5:30 p.m. 

The Omaha Feed Club has existed 
only for one year and boasts a mem- 
bership of approximately 100. There 
are no territorial limits to member- 
ship and all feed and allied industry 
men are invited to membership, offi- 
cials said. 


Opens Brokerage 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — McGhee 
Moore has opened his own brokerage 
firm, with offices in the Memphis 
Cotton Exchange Building. Mr. 
Moore will deal in cottonseed and 
soybean products. 

For the past four years, he has 
been a broker of the same products 
for the Standard Commission Co. 

He has been in the brokerage busi- 
ness since 1936. 
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ing western state, was 7% higher 
than a year earlier. 


MARKETINGS UP 9%; PLACE- 
MENTS UP 6%—Fed cattle mar- 
ketings from the 21 states, January- 
March, 1960, totaled 3,147,000 head, 
9% above the number marketed dur- 
ing the same period in 1959. Mar- 
ketings from the north central states 
were up 7% and marketings from 
the six western states were up 10%. 

Beef steers and heifers — Prime, 
choice and good grades—sold out of 
first hands for slaughter during Jan- 
uary, February and March at 12 
major markets were 11% above the 
same period in 1959. Steer market- 
ings were up 9% and heifer market- 
ings were up 17%. These sales data 
do not include direct sales to pack- 
ing plants, mixed lots of steers and 
heifers and some deliveries bought on 
prior contracts. 

Cattle and calves placed on feed 
in the 21 states during the first 
quarter of 1960 totaled 2,667,000 
head, 6% more than during the same 
period in 1959. Shipments of stock- 
er and feeder cattle into eight Corn 
Belt states, for which data are avail- 
able, during January and February 
this year were 4% less than during 
the same two months in 1959. 


WEIGHT OF CATTLE ON FEED 
—A breakdown of the April 1 num- 
bers on feed in 21 states by weight 
groups indicates an increase in all 
groups except the 500-699 Ib. group 
which was down 3% from a year 
earlier. 

The number weighing less than 500 
Ib. totaled 453,000 head on April 1, 
compared with 393,000 head a year 
earlier; the 500-699 Ib. group totaled 
2,133,000 head, down 64,000 head, 
and the 700-899 Ib. group at 1,933,- 
000 head was up 299,000 head. The 
number weighing over 900 Ib. totaled 
1,882,000 head—up 167,000 head. The 
number weighing less than 500 Ib. 
accounted for 7% of the total—the 
same as last year; those weighing 
500-699 Ib., 34% this year, and 37% 
last year, and the 700-899 lb. group, 
30 and 27% respectively. Those 
weighing 900-1,099 Ib. at 24% of the 
total and those 1,100 Ib. and over 
at 5% of the total were the same 
proportion of the April 1 inventory 
as a year earlier. 


KINDS ON FEED—Of the cattle 
and calves on feed in the 26 states 
on April 1, 70% were steers and 
steer calves, 29% were heifers and 
heifer calves, and 1% cows and oth- 
ers. For 21 states with comparable 
data, 70% were steers and steer 
calves compared to 72% a year earli- 
er. Heifers and heifer calves ac- 
counted for 29% this year and 27% 
a year earlier. Cows and others ac- 
counted for 1% both years. 


TIME ON FEED —In the 26 states, 
40% of the cattle on feed April 1, 
1960, had been on feed less than 
three months, 54% had been on feed 
3-6 months and 6% had been on 
feed more than six months. For the 
21 states with comparable data 
available, the number on feed less 
than three months accounted for 40% 
of the total this year, the same as 
last year. The number on feed 3-6 
months was 54%, compared with 56% 
a year earlier, and the number on 
feed more than six months was 6%, 
compared with 4% last year. 


MARKETING INTENTIONS 
—Cattle feeders in 21 states expect 
to market 53%—3,366,000 head—of 
the April 1, 1960, inventory during 
April, May and June. If intentions 
are carried out, marketing for this 
quarter would be 19% above the 
number marketed from the April 1 
inventory during April, May and 
June, 1959. Feeders in the 26 states 
report marketing intentions of 3,- 
532,000 head during the April-June 
period, 53% of the April 1 inventory. 
No comparable marketing data are 
available for these 26 states dur- 


ing the same three months of 1959. 

In 1959, actual marketings April- 
June in the 21 states were 6% more 
than intended April 1. During 1956, 
1957 and 1958, marketings in the 
13 feeding states for this quarterly 
period averaged 6% more than in- 
tentions. 
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tion since last August on an 1l-acre 
site. 

The mill, with a daily capacity of 
100 tons, is the largest the association 
operates or has under construction in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma 
and Colorado, said Howard Cowden, 
CCA president. He adds that the mill 
could be expanded to 200 tons of 
feed daily. 

The mill is on the main line of the 
Union Pacific railroad, which will 
handle most of the inbound grain 
and cottonseed and soybean meal. 

The operation is all-electric and 
handling of materials is by automa- 
tion, according to Thomas Cory, chief 
engineer of the cooperative. Some 
50 motors, up to 100 hp., are em- 
ployed. 

Twelve bins with a capacity for 
240 tons of bulk feed are elevated 
over scales for loading of trucks. The 
warehouse has a storage capacity of 
1,000 tons of bagged feed. Most of the 
feed is packaged in 50-lb. bags. 

The building is of steel and mason- 
ry construction, 340 ft. long, with a 
headhouse 105 ft. high. 
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6.4 lb. in the West. These rates repre- 
sented increases of 1-5% over a year 
earlier. 

In other regions, feeding rates were 
up from 9-13% over April 1 a year 
ago, averaging 8.4 Ib. in the West 
North Central, 7.1 Ib. in the South 
Atlantic and 6.9 Ib. in the South Cen- 
tral region. On April 1, about 88% of 
the farmers were feeding some grains 
and concentrates to milk cows, which 
equals the average for the date, says 
USDA. 

Condition of dairy pastures for the 
entire country averaged 70% of nor- 
mal on April 1. This was 5 percentage 
points less than on April 1 last year 
and 4 points below the 1949-58 aver- 
age. 

USDA also reported that milk pro- 
duction on U.S. farms in March was 
1% above a year earlier and 7% 
above the March 1959-58 average, 
with a total of 10,862 million Ib. Pro- 
duction per cow in crop reporters’ 
herds on April 1 averaged 22.13 Ib., 
which was 2% above last year’s rec- 
ord outturn for the date and almost 
one-fifth above the average for the 
date. 

Unseasonably cold weather, USDA 
explained, resulted in less than the 
usual seasonal gain in production 
from March 1 to April 1—3% com- 
pared with the average increase of 
6%. 


(Continued from page 1) 


markets must be expanded and new 
ones found. Production and marketing 
must be tied together. 


@ “Contract egg production, or so- 
called horizontal integration, appears 
to be the best answer” for all con- 
cerned in today’s production and 
marketing of quality eggs. The vari- 
ous segments of the industry—in- 


cluding breeder, hatchery, feed man- 
ufacturer, producer, processor, etc.— 
can continue to flourish as separate 
enterprises, but contract production 
and marketing will be required. 


Without close working relationships, 
some of these segments will be ab- 
sorbed by others. 


@ Until new uses are found for eggs, 
it is doubtful that the decline in per 
capita consumption can be reversed. 
New uses and new egg products must 
be created. Research and develop- 
ment work are now going forward. 


@ Selling the poultry industry to the 
public is the “indispensable sale.” A 
continuing public relations program 
is necessary. 

Following are summaries of some 
of the talks: 


TRENDS AFFECTING FUTURE 
EGG MARKETING PROGRAMS — 
The egg industry was likened to a 
six-fingered hand by Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter of Cliff D. Carpenter Associates, 
Laguna Beach, Cal. The thumb of 
this hand is the foundation breeder, 
and the little finger is the food re- 
tailer. In between, the four fingers 
are the hatcheryman, the producer, 
the feed manufacturer and the proc- 
essor-distributor. 

“If most industry people want to 
keep a six-fingered hand—want the 
six separate steps to flourish—it’s my 
opinion that it can be done best 
through contract production and con- 
tract marketing,” said Dr. Carpenter. 
“Call this horizontal integration if 
you wish. Without such close work- 
ing relationships, some of the four 


middle fingers will be missing, will | 


be absorbed into the ‘manufacturing’ 
process.” 

Commenting on various develop- 
ments in production and marketing, 
Dr. Carpenter noted that efficiency 
demands on all branches of the in- 
dustry will increase. And he went on 
to discuss the six-fingered hand situ- 
ation. 

He said he did not see the large 
breeding institutions becoming inte- 
grated, vertically or horizontally, on 
a national basis. Nor does he look 
for retailers generally to get into the 
growing and laying flock programs or 
into feed manufacturing, although 
some are in processing and distribu- 
tion. 

Any one of the other four “fingers” 
—hatcheryman, producer, feed manu- 
facturer or processor-distributor — 
can perform the steps in the “manu- 
facturing” of the eggs and delivering 
them to the retailer. In fact, some 
companies do all of the operations 
involved. In other instances the re- 
sponsibility and supervision are under 
the control or direction of one firm 
but some of the steps are under con- 
tract with private interests. 

At any rate, Dr. Carpenter indi- 
cated, each of the four middle fingers 
can remain. 

“Let's assume,” he said, “that the 
breeder and the retailer are constant. 
Who will survive out of the other 
four-finger group? All of them can. 
But only if adequate planning, super- 
vision and finance are on hand to 
keep each step independent and fi- 
nancially healthy.” Dr. Carpenter 
said that if each does the best possi- 
ble job, his future is secure. But 
close working relationships will be 
needed. And total efficiency at all 
points will be required in the pro- 
duction and marketing of quality 


eggs. 

At present, he said, the situation is 
like two jaws of a vise. One jaw, he 
said, is feed, and the feed industry 
pushes to sell more feed to more 
layers. The other jaw is the econom- 
ics of the large chain store and super 
market system. Dr. Carpenter sees 
neither jaw moving back. The over- 
all industry is changing and will con- 
tinue to change. And there is less and 
less room for inefficiency. 

Commenting on egg quality and its 
importance, Dr. Carpenter noted that 
the details of maintaining quality are 
being conquered en masse, often 
through feed company field and mar- 
keting supervision. Two national feed 
firms, he said, are now on the market 
with a guaranteed egg produced un- 
der their own supervision on a con- 
tract arrangement. However, he add- 
ed, “you don’t have to be a feed man- 
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ufacturer to accomplish this same 
result. Large egg handlers and dis- 
tributors and co-ops have demon- 
strated their abilities to produce, 
package and distribute brand name 
eggs in a like manner. Occasionally, a 
local hatcheryman, with or without 
his own feed mill, contracts for eggs 
and cartons and sells them directly 
to local stores.” 

The speaker noted the importance 
of a steady supply of quality eggs for 
the retailer. “To assure this steady 
supply, contracts are needed with 
suppliers, and suppliers, in turn, can- 
not depend upon an open market 
to fill such contracts—they must have 
contracts with producers, or operate 
their own layer farms,” Dr. Carpen- 
ter said. “Contract egg production, 
or so called horizontal integration, 
appears to be the best answer for the 
consumer, retailer, processor-distribu- 
tor and the producer.” 


GET IN OR GET OUT—*“Produc- 
tion and marketing must be tied to- 
gether to mdke productive progress. 
Broilers are no longer farm pro- 
duced; they are manufactured. To 
maintain these broiler factories, mar- 
kets must be expanded and new ones 
found. If you are not willing to seek 
and develop new markets, then you 
had best make your decision to ‘get 
out’.” 

These were some of the sugges- 
tions made by Harold Ford, execu- 
tive secretary of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. 

Mr. Ford commented that the sub- 
ject of his talk, “Get In or Get Out,” 
describes the decision being forced 
upon poultrymen in the Southeast 
and in other areas. Poultrymen, he 
said, can no longer remain status 
quo. 

As part of his talk, he commented 
on a number of developments of sig- 
nificance to the poultry and feed in- 
dustries in the Southeast and other 
areas. Among the points made were 
these: 


1. There has been a scramble by 
the processor to tie a constant supply 
to his plant. A popular method has 
been the building of company-owned 
farms. 

2. Even though banks are highly 
selective, bank credit is still alive and 
is showing its vitality again. 

3. The Southeast will continue as 
a major broiler production area. In 
addition to various advantages in the 
area, it has become a “way of life” 
in the area and it will take a more 
drastic economic squeeze than in 
1959 to change this picture. 

4. The high cost of inspection serv- 
ice, coupled with total loss from re- 
jected poultry, has started some peo- 
ple to thinking in terms of moving 
processing plants into the shadows 
of major consuming areas, trucking 
live birds across state lines for proc- 
essing to avoid inspection cost. If 
this happens, would some produc- 
tion shift into the states where the 
cities are located? 

5. There is a trend, brought on by 
economic forces, toward larger plants 
and mergers of firms. 

6. A pooling of farm production 
resources is under way in several 
areas in an effort to supply a proc- 
essor. 

7. There is a trend toward market- 
ing through centralized and coordi- 
nated marketing programs. 

In describing how. the broiler in- 
dustry has continued to grow in the 
Southeast, Mr. Ford outlined a num- 
ber of points shown in a recent study 
of the industry. These included: 

a. A common problem confronting 
the processor is not over-production 
but under-production. Today's pro- 
duction is only 60-70% of processing 
capacity. Absence of adequate pro- 
duction has cost the processor more 
than the low markets in recent 
months. 

b. Less than 30% of the birds are 
free birds (birds produced without 
prior commitment to a processor). 

ec. Some 75% of the birds are pro- 
duced on contract, 20% on company 
owned farms and 5% is individual 
farmer produced. The percentage 


| 
| | 
| | 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


Mahlon Sweet says we can’t expect 
one big ‘frozen orange juice’ to 
come along and be our salvation. So 
we must do it in dozens of less spec- 
tacular, more cooperative ways.” 


they already haven’t come to a deci- 
sion. 

If a farmer decides to take the 
government loan on his corn, the 
moisture content is especially impor- 
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THE INDISPENSABLE SALE — | ternatives of action available to 


’ produced on company owned farms is 
increasing rapidly. 

d. Producers in the Southeast 
growing on contract have netted 
more profits than producers in other 
areas. The grower contracts favor 
the grower when prices are low, yet 
may not be so good as in other areas 
when prices are 18¢ or better. 

e. Producers prefer to grow on 
contract and not have to take the 
market risk. The efficient producer 
is in a strong bargaining position be- 
cause of competition for his produc- 
tion. He has not lost his independ- 
ence. 

f. The processor has been forced 
into paying over the quoted market 
to get birds to process. 

g. Mandatory inspection has cost 
the processor an average of 2¢ per 
pound, 

h. Labor costs in processing plants 
are mounting. Average is $1.10 per 
hour, with time and a half for over- 
time, a week’s paid vacation and 3 to 
6 paid holidays. 

“Tying a constant supply to his 
plant is a must if the processor is to 
remain in business,” Mr. Ford con- 
tinued. “A popular method is build- 
ing company-owned farms. It pro- 
vides for lower production cost, low- 
er labor cost, improved quality and 
a degi2e of production control geared 
to sales of the plants. Of course, this 
takes finance.” 

Commenting on credit, Mr. Ford 
noted that for several years liberal 
policies rode the high tides of ex- 
pansion. Then last year some of the 
largest lenders were jolted by de- 
velopments in the Southeast. 

However, a recent southeastern 
study showed that credit is flowing 
again. But it has stepped up its re- 
quirements of the poultryman. Banks 
are highly selective, but bank credit 
is still alive and showing its vitality 
again. “And this is good,” said Mr. 
Ford. “As an industry, we are sound. 
The individuals within the industry 
that are resistant to changes are the 
ones who wil! be forced into ‘getting 
out’.” 

Discussing trends in processing 
and production locations, Mr. Ford 
said: “I see signs of a slight shift- 
ing of processing plant locations in 
the future. At present, plants are 
located in rural areas where produc- 
tion exists. This was wise because 
you could ship the finished product 
cheaper than live birds. However, 
the high cost of inspection service, 
along with total loss from rejected 
poultry, has started some people 
thinking—-thinking in terms of mov- 
ing plants into the shadows of major 
consuming areas, trucking live birds 
across state lines for processing to 
avoid inspection cost. If this hap- 
pens, what would keep production 
from shifting into states where the 


cities are located? Today we are see- 
ing live poultry hauled 400 miles into 
other states for processing. This 
poultry is being processed by plants 
not subject to the inspection act, 
eliminating the 3-4% average rejec- 
tions. This movement from local 
processors has again added to the 
burden of obtaining sufficient volume 
for plant efficiency.” 

The problem of rejections, he con- 
tinued, has made conditions so se- 
vere that making the decision to “get 
in or get out” is very easy for many. 
Others, however, are rapidly moving 
to correct causes at their end. 

Mr. Ford put particular stress on 
improved marketing. He comment- 
ed: “The only person who really runs 
this industry is the consumer. .. . 
You have gone through a period of 
concern on how to produce. If you 
are going to ‘get in’ to stay, you must 
become concerned over how to pro- 
duce markets.” 


RESEARCH IN EGG PRODUCTS 
—‘“To keep pace with our competi- 
tion, our industry is sorely in need 
of new products, especially new prod- 
ucts with some convenience aspects,” 
said Dr. A. William Jasper, assistant 
director of the commodity division, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago. 

“We also need different ways to 
use eggs in the forms in which they 
are available already,” he added. 

Dr. Jasper noted with urgency the 
declining per capita egg consump- 
tion. 

“In all areas related to agriculture 
and the food industry, we are wit- 
nessing a virtual revolution,” he said. 
“The rise of supermarkets and a 
rapid shift toward the so-called con- 
venience foods are major develop- 
ments in the growth of the food in- 
dustry in fecent years. The more 
‘maid service’ we can build into a 
product, the greater its acceptance 
will be.” 

He noted that a lot of research— 
basic and applied—is being done, but 
that more emphasis on basic research 
is needed, “and an appropriate place 
for this work to be done is at the 
university.” 

Not many details about much of 
the work being done are known, he 
said, because the developers must 
protect their investments. “But more 
and more new products will be com- 
ing on the market reasonably soon. 
If this is not the case, our industry 
will decline in importance as there 
are substitutes for our raw products.” 

Dr. Jasper laid down two specific 
challenges to the group: 

“(1) First, how can we gain con- 
sumer acceptance of our new, high 
quality egg solids? 

“(2) Second, how can we get more 
whole egg, whites and yolks used as 


ingredients with other food items? 


“Selling the industry to the public 
is the indispensable sale—the one we 
must make,” Harold M. Williams, 
president of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries, Chicago, told 
the group. 

He said that in order to make the 
sale, a continuing public relations 
program, one that is positive, aggres- 
sive and forward-looking, is needed. 

“What good does it do to improve 
our production efficiency or to sell 
our products more effectively if we 
allow ourselves to be legislated, reg- 
ulated or taxed out of business?” he 
asked. 


BROILER CREDIT 


(Continued from page 6) 


to change their accounting practices 
in a way which would enable them to 
provide our bank with the credit data 
we seek.” ‘ 

Credit data collected by the At- 
lanta bank from cooperating firms in 
its operating district indicates that 
the December-to-January rise in 
chick placements for broiler produc- 
tion “probably was not directly fi- 
nanced by commercial banks.” The 
bank’s research department reports 
that bank credit advanced for broil- 
er production actually declined sharp- 
ly from December to January, “prin- 
cipally because new loans direct to 
producers were cut back.” 

Surveys show that in the six-state 
district served by the Atlanta bank a 
decline occurred in total outstandings 
of bank loans for broiler production 
from December to January. Mr. Kant- 
ner reported that new loans were 
sharply curtailed, principally those 
direct to producers. Repayments from 
producers, however, also dropped off 
sharply, so outstandings at the end of 
January were down only slightly. 

Information re porters indicated 
that in January trade credit at se- 
lected feed manufacturing firms in- 
creased about 3% from the amounts 
outstanding a month earlier. The 
year-to-year gain was 8%. 


WEST CORN 


(Continued from page 6) 


that some farm advisors are saying 
that feeding instead of sealing may 
present the best return for farmers 
in wet corn areas. However, it has 
been pointed out, local corn prices, 
the moisture content of the corn and 
the costs of drying are factors which 
a feed man should take into consid- 
eration before advising a farmer 
about what he should do with his wet 
corn. 

What the weather does in the next 
few weeks will likely determine what 
farmers will do with their corn—if 


farmers who have a wet corn prob- 
lem: 

Wet ear corn: (1) Dry it, using 
natural (unheated) air; (2) shell it, 
and sell at a discount from market 
price, and (3) store it in a silo. 

Wet shelled corn: (1) Dry it, using 
natural or heated air and (2) store 
it as high moisture grain in a silo. 

He says, “There is no market value 
for wet corn, even if dried. It is suit- 
able only for livestock feed. It might 
be possible to sell corn to a neighbor 
for feeding purposes, but this would 
involve hauling every day to prevent 
excessive spoilage.” 

Sell, Feed or Dry? 

An agricultural letter of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago says 
the simplest solution is to sell on 
the open market with a discount 
for excess moisture. The typical dis- 
count is 2¢ for each 1% moisture 
above 15.5% and 3¢ for each 1% 
above 20%. “However, in terms of 
dry matter content the discount is 
smaller because payment is made on 
total weight which includes the ex- 
cess moisture in the grain,” the let- 
ter notes. 

This particular publication says 
drying corn with a low moisture con- 
tent may be unprofitable because the 
relatively small price discount is not 
large enough to pay for the cost of 
drying. 

However, if the moisture content 
is high, drying and storing under gov- 
ernment loan may offer a higher re- 
turn than current sale at discounted 
prices, says the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s research department. 

For example: Assuming a govern- 
ment price support of $1.06 bu. and 
allowing for the cost of drying at 1¢ 
for each per cent of moisture, 1,000 
bu. corn having 25% moisture would 
be worth $810 sealed (dried to 13%, 
considered safe for storage of shelled 
corn). 

This same corn sold on the open 
market would bring $760, assuming 
the market price for corn to be $1 
bu. for No. 2 corn. This would amount 
to a return of $50 for drying and 
putting under government loan. 

The net return, however, would be 
somewhat smaller since the costs of 
transportation, handling and storage 
necessary to qualify for the CCC loan 
must be deducted. If the market price 
were high or discounts smaller, the 
return from drying would be re- 
duced. 

Several tests at agricultural col- 
leges have shown that, in general, 
the moisture content of shelled or 
ear corn has not affected livestock 
performance appreciably, if manage- 
ment problems such as spoilage in 
storage or feeders are avoided. Since 
the nutritional value is not much dif- 
ferent from normal corn, a feeding 
program for wet corn would be like 
that for normal corn. 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


mills to reduce their prices as much 
as $1 ton on both cottonseed meal 
and soybean meal for quick ship- 
ment. However, the processors are 
not willing to accept lower prices 
for proteins for future months, as 
they believe that prices should hold 
because more and more crushing 
plants will be ceasing their opera- 
tions for the season. 

Within the last two weeks cot- 
tonseed hulls in the Mississippi Val- 
ley have declined $10 ton, with May- 
June being offered at $1@2 ton less. 

Citrus pulp continues to be in 
tight supply, with prices remaining 
steady at $35 ton, f.o.b. producing 
plants. Fruit should be moving in 
fairly good volume next week to the 
processing plants and production 
should be picking up. However, at the 
present time there are very few 
offerings of citrus pulp, as many be- 
lieve that they are oversold for the 
season. 


Central States 


Although the end of the second 
full week of the month may be a lit- 


tle early to make any curbstone | 


guesses as to how April is going to 
compare with March, on basis of 
what is known now it looks as though 
formula feed trade this month is 
likely to show some fall off from the 
one preceding. 

This has been a “backward” spring 
in many areas and now that farmers 
have an opportunity to get out in 
the fields and catch up cn some of 
the things that would ordinarily have 
been “under their belts” nearly a 
month ago, it is only natural that de- 
mand for feeds from first hands 
should have fallen off to some de- 
gree. Besides, it’s extremely likely 
that in rural areas buyers had loaded 
up during March and what is happen- 
ing now is a natural consequence to 
the relative heavy trade that was 
pssing in March. 

Mills are generally able to run on 
a 40-hour week basis and shipping 
directions have been sufficiently free 
as to maintain a comfortable situa- 
tion with respect to backlogs. No 
one type of feed appears to be in 
any heavier demand than any other, 
excepting of course, the usual sea- 
song] variations in that respect. 


South Central 


There has been little change in for- 
mula feed demand this week. Almost 
without exception, feed manufactur- 
ers describe their business as being 
“fairly good.” Mill running time is a 
little better than last week, all mills 
report operating on a five-day basis. 

A modest improvement was noted 
in chick starter demand but deliver- 
ies so far this season are not up to 
the total of last year. The general 
feeling is that sales will eventually 
catch up when the weather warms 
up a bit more. There is no outstand- 
ing development in other lines. Cattle 
feeds are almost out of the picture, 
layer feeds bring in a steady volume 
of business. The backbone of mill 
operating time rests in the hog feed 
group. 

This week’s government report of 
grain stocks left on farms seems to 
bear out the conviction that farmers 
have been feeding a very heavy pro- 
portion of corn, presumably to the 
detriment of formula feed consump- 
tion. The report shows farm disap- 
pearance of corn in the January to 
April quarter to be a billion bushels, 
up 121 million bushels from the same 
period a year ago. 


Ohio Valley 

Following many weeks of unsea- 
sonable weather, with deep snows be- 
ing followed by spring rains and 
thaws that made spring plowing and 
planting impossible, clear skies and 
brisk warm winds blanketed the Ohio 
Valley this week. 

As a result, valley farmers were 
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Daycom, Inc. 
Delaware Poultry Laboratories 
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Diamond Alkali Co. 
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Wilson & Co 
Wilson, &. $., Co. 
Wirthmore Feeds & 
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able to start their long delayed spring 
plowing and planting, with resultant 
inattention to the feeding of farm 
animals. But with clear warm weath- 
er forecast during most of the com- 
ing week, it is expected that a major 
portion of the spring work will have 
been completed well before the soil 
can become too crusty to be worked 
easily. 

While area feed manufacturers 
are agreed that the customary spring 
upswing in demands for formula 
feeds will be unusually late in get- 
ting underway this year, it is hoped 
that when it arrives it will be in suf- 
ficient volume to compensate in part 
at least for the drab situation that 
has prevailed during this year to 
date. 

In this pre-Easter week, the cus- 
tomary demands are underway at re- 
tail outlets for hams, poultry and 
other meats, while supplies of eggs 
are barely sufficient to satisfy ex- 
panded buying. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed sales throughout 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho were 
highlighted this week by further ex- 
pansion in distribution of poultry 
feeds, while the movement of dairy 


and cattle rations was curtailed fur- | 3 Million Lb. Lard 


ther by an abundance of new green 
feed. 

Feedstuff prices followed an irregu- 
lar trend in the face of rather mod- 
erate trading and a less aggressive 
tendency on the part of most buyers. 
Offerings of some important items 
became more liberal and, as a re- 
sult, there were lower values for 
such items as soybean and cottonseed 
meal and whole corn. 

Strong to higher prices were quot- 
ed for wheat millfeeds, linseed meal, 
whole barley and oats. Alfalfa meal 
listings were barely unchahged to 
easy, and animal proteins held about 
steady. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay mar- 
kets carried a seasonally quiet tone, 
with the demand narrowing to scat- 
tered small lots for fill-in feeding 
needs of dairy and other livestock 
feeders. Dealers reported that sup- 
plies of good and top-quality alfalfa 
were scarce and provided the im- 
portant steadying influence to prices. 

Good quality alfalfa hay, compar- 
able to U.S. No. 2 green, on April 
11, was generally quoted at $37@38 
ton, baled, delivered Portland and 
Seattle feeding sections. Off-grade 
lots were in poor demand despite dis- 
counts ranging up to $9 ton. 


| North Michigan Avenue, 


Buy USDA’s Last 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
its purchase this week of 3,072,000 
lb. of lard would be the last in the 
current purchasing program. 

Prices paid for lard packed in 1- 
and 2-lb. cartons ranged from 11.66- 
12.07¢ lb. Approximately $367,000 of 
Section 32 surplus removal funds was 
spent for the awards, which are 
scheduled for shipment during the 
period May 13-28 

Offers were accepted from six out 
of eight bidders, who offered a total 
of 5,712,000 bb. 

USDA has purchased a total of 61,- 
560,000 Ib. of lard since the start of 
the purchase program Oct. 22, 1959. 
Of this amount, 39,600,000 lb. was 
packed in 1- and 2-lb. cartons, the 
rest in 3-lb. tins. Total expenditure 
was $7,313,000. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
CHICAGO —The offices of Pet 
Food Institute will be moved to 333 
Chicago 1, 
on April 28. The new telephone num- 
ber will be CEntral 6-0633. 
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BROILER-LAYER Grade F 


ALFALFA 


For diversified feeds. Guaranteed 
at delivery: 17% protein, 100,000 


1.U.’s of Vitamin A/Ib., and 27% 


A higher energy, higher efficiency 
feed ingredient. Guaranteed at 
delivery: 18% protein, 125,000 The highest quality dehydrated alfalfa 


1.U.'s of Vitamin A/lb., and 23% product, for extra-fast gains and/or top 
maximum fibre. egg production. Guaranteed at delivery: 
20% protein, 150,000 1.U.’s of Vitamin 
A/ib., and 20% maximum fibre. 


Gas Storage Facilities Located at: INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. + TOLEDO, OHIO + MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BLAIR, NEBR. + GARDEN CITY, KANS. + BIG BEND, COLO. a 
LEXINGTON, NEBR. + PLAINVIEW, TEX. er 


"The House of Higher Quality” 


maximum fibre. 


To make your feeds recognized for the highest quality— 
specify “NATIONAL” Dehydrated Alfalfa ingredient. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CQ. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 
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